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9 JUN 1977 




MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM : 

SUBJECT : 



Chief, Executive Registry 



Chiet, information and Privacy Staff 

Transmittal of Sanitised Copies of 
Intelligence Community Studies 



1. Per your telecon of 8 June with | jo f this 

Staff, we are transmitting for your retenxiun tue Sanitized 
copies received from the National Security Council of four 
intelligence community studies, reviewed under the auspices 
of the NS C in response to the FOIA request of 

[F-76-117). IPS is, of .course, retaining reco rcT 



copies o 
request. 



the CIA studies reviewed in response to 



2. The four studies are as follows: 

a. W.H. Jackson, President’s Committee on Inter- 
national Information Activities, Report to the President, 
30 June 1953. 

b. J.H. Doolittle, Report on the Covert Activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 30 Sept. 1954. 

c. Mark Clark, Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. Task Force 
Report on Intelligence Activities, May 1955. 

d. M.D. Sprague, . President's Committee on Infor- 
mational Activities Abroad, Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations, Dec. 1960. 

"3. It is believed that it will be more useful to lodge 
these documents with your record and reference set of such 
reports than with our case files in the Records Center. 




Enclosures: As noted 
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LETTER OF SUBMISSION 



COHESION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH CF 
THE GOVERNMENT 

Washington, D,C 0 



May 1955 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover, 

Chairman, Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, / 

Washington 25, Do Co ; 

My dear Mr, Hoover* 

We have the honor to present to you the reports of the Task Force 
on Intelligence Activities of our Government o In these reports, the 
task force analyzes the national intelligence effort and makes recom- 
mend at, lone with a view to correcting the weaknesses, improving the 
quality, and increasing the efficiency of this vital operation 0 

The aggressiveness of the Soviet bloo, their methods of infil- 
tration, subversive activities, and propaganda employed in the cold 
war now in progress, as well as the difficulty of penetration of their 
security barriers, point up the fact that our intelligence effort must 
be the best in our hlstory<> This, added to the advent of nuclear weapons, 
together with their advanced delivery systems, has made adequate and 
timely intelligence imperative to our national security. The task force 
is fully aware of the grave responsibility implicit in Its assigned 
mission,. 

In carrying out this mission, the task force was severely hampered 
by the security restrictions ^imgosed upon it in its survey of the 
clandestine operations of the Central Intelligence Agency, While 
the necessity for oarefully safeguarding sensitive material is well 
recognized, the fact remains that the restrictions complicated the 
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conduct of the survey of t his vital segment of o ur national intelligence 
community. In future surveys , the legal restrictions should be waived 
and no limitations placed on the members of the task force or its staff. 

Security requirements have made it necessary that the task force 
depart in some degree from the form of the report prescribed by the 
Consnlssion. Two reports are submitted] one, unclassified; the other, 
classified TOP SECRET, with two appendices. Each appendix requires a 
special clearance over and above that required for access to the TOP SECRET 
report. 

It ie to be noted that in the TOP SECRET report there is some dupli- 
cation in the subject matter between sections of the report. Thie dupli- 
cation is deliberate, In order to facilitate the distribtuion of certain 
sections to various department a and agencies to which they apply. 

In submitting these reports, we wish to express our personal appre- 
ciation for the wholehearted and enthusiastic cooperation given us by the 
departments and agencies surveyed. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Mark!?. Clark, Chairman 



Richard L. Cqnolly, Member 
Ernest F .""lb Hinge ,^5SSeF 
Henx*y Tte arris ""Merab's r 
Edward V. ’Riekenbacker ~Msraber" 
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PREFACE 



SCOPE OF THE STUDY 



The fate of the nation well nay rest on accurate and complete intelli- 
gence data which nay serve as a trustworthy guide for top-level governmental 
decisions on policy and action in a troubled world where so many forces and 
ideologies work at oross purposes. ,] 

The Congress has recognized the importance of the role of intelligence 
in our national security. It has authorised the expenditure of vast sums of 
money by appropriate departments and agencies to carry on this work. 

Immediately after World War II, at the suggestion of the Chief 
Executive of our Government, the Congress approved the . creation of a new 
agency unique and in many ways strange to our democratic form of government. 

It is known as the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 

The CIA operates without the customary legislative restraints and reins 
under which other departments must function. Its work is veiled in secrecy, 
and it is virtually a law unto itself. 

In order to evaluate the extent and effectiveness of intelligence a3 
carried out under these conditions, the Task Force on Intelligence Activities 
found that it was confronted at the outset with the problem of arriving at 
a common understanding and agreement on the meaning of the word “intelligence, ,r 
as applied to its own areas of work and investigation. 

The word has many definitions and is subject to varying shades of inter- 
pretation and meaning. In a certain context it might refer to “ability to 
learn'*; in another context, “intellect," or perhaps "ability to meet a new. 
situation " ; and in yet another sense, "common sense." 
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In tho search for an acceptable definition as applied to our own 
field of study, it was found that each department or agency surveyed 
had its own definition. Many of these definitions were lengthy, and 
involved use of words requiring additional interpretation or delimi- 
tation to get at their precise application. 

Tha task force sought a definition as simple and dear as possible 
and arrived at the following t 

"Intelligence deals with all the things which should be 
• known in advance of initiating a course of action." 

Useful for our purposes, also, as a supplemental and expanded 

definition ie that given in the Dictionary of United States Military 

Terms for Joint Usages “ 

"INTELLIGENCE - The product resulting from the 
collection, evaluation, analysis, integration, and inter- 
pretation of all available information which concerns one 
or more aspects of foreign nations or of areas of operations, 
and which Is Immediately or potentially significant to 
planning." 

S<&TS,gQagljL^^ 

Initially, this task force was instructed by the Commission on 
Organisation of the Executive Branch of tha Government, hereinafter 
referred to as tha Conmisnion or the Hoover Commission, to study and 
tar Vo recommendations as to the structure and administration of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other kindred intelligence activities. 







Later, those instructions were changed by the Cccmisaion to 
embrace studies of all intelligence activities of the Federal 
Government and to subnit recommendations to effect changes con- 
sidered necessary to promote economy, efficiency, and improved 
service in this field. 

The task force gave thorough consideration to the decision of 
the Commission to broaden the scope of the task-force studies to 
include all intelligence activities of the Federal Government. It 
developed that there are at least twelve major departments and 
agencies which, in one manner or another, are engaged in intelligence. 
Among these are the Department of State, tho Department of Defense 
(including the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Joint Chiefs of Staff) , the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Department of; Agriculture. In 
addition, there are ten or more minor agencies or activities which 
expend public funds directly or indirectly on behalf of the intelligence 
effort of the Government. 

Thus, under the broad definition of its terms of reference, the task 
force was confronted with the Herculean job of studying and reporting 
on more than twenty major and minor departments and agencies. It 
readily became apparent that any attempt to spread the efforts of the 
task force over such a large area would mean either that only minor 
results could be expected within the allotted time or the work period 
should be extended beyond the date contemplated for dissolution of the 
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Commission on May 31, 1955- Therefore it was apparent that tho scope 
of the taBk-force work had to bs refined if any useful results were 
to be derived from its efforts and expenditure of funds. 






The most pressing need under present conditions is for those 
officials in responsible positions In Government, especially those 
responsible for foreign policy, to have readily available full and 
factual foreign intelligence. The word "foreign" as used here denotes 
the target of information as distinct from the geographical source. 

Thus, it appeared to the task force that within the given time 
limit the best interests of the Government would be served if the task 
force directed its attention to the departments and agencies whose 
entire or primary responsibilities lie in the field of positive foreign 
intelligence as it pertains to national defense and security, and in 
whose care vast sums of money and unique authority have been entrusted. 
These are the Department of State, the Department of Defense, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the National Security Council, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (to the extent that it deals in security 
intelligence), and the intelligence activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 



Accordingly, a proposal to delimit the scope of the task-force 
studies was made to and approved by the Commission, as follows: 

1. Survey the work of the Central Intelligence Agency . 
Cover all activities of CIA ? wherever located, including but 
not limited to collection? evaluation, and dissemination of 
intelligence, obligation and expenditure of funds, examination 









of auditing of funds, security, personnel, projects carried 
out through other agencies, relationship and coordination with . 
other governmental intelligence agencies, coimauni cations , supply 
Btaragej a determination of the responsibilities of the 
agency, as prescribed by legielativ e ena ctment or administrative 
action, and a study as to whether the responsibilities have been 
adequately defined and are baing implemented. 



of Defense . Cover all intelligence activities, wherever located, 
of the Department of Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, National 
Security Agency, Army, Navy, and Air Force, including, but not 
limited to, collection, evaluation, and dissemination of 
intelligence, obligation and expenditure of funds, security, 
personnel, projects carried out through other agencies, 
communications, relationship and coordination with other 
governmental intelligence agencies, supply and storage; a 
determination of the responsibilities of the Department and 
all its elements for intelligence, as prescribed by legislative 
enactment or administrative action, and a study ae to whether 
the responsibilities have been adequately defined and are being 
implemented. No survey will be made of the organization or 
organizational structure of tactical units in the Amy, Navy, 
and Air Force engaged primarily in producing tactical or combat 
intelligence. 



topNsecret 
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of state. Cover all intelligence activities related to national 
defense, wherever located, of the Department of State, including, 
' hut not limited to, collection, evaluation and dissemination of 
intelligence, obligation and expenditure of funds, security, 
personnel, projects carried out through other agencies, communi- 
cations, relationship and coordination with other governmental 
intelligence agencies, and supply; a determination of 'the 
responsibilities of the Department for intelligence, as 
prescribed by legislative enaotment or administrative action, 
and a study as to whether the responsibilities have been 



adequately defined and are being implemented. 



the national 



Security Council . Include a study of the history, legislation, 
development, organization, and operations of the National 
Security Council as jthey affect int elligenc e activities. 

Include study of the. Operations Coordina ting B oard, the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee, and related activities. 

5. Survey limited segments of the intelligence activities 
of other agencies . The segments to be studied would be developed 
as the task force gathers information. 

6. General Considerations . Determine which of the 
intelligence services, activities, and functions performed by 
any of the agencies surveyed are (a) essential; (b) not 
necessary; (c) of similar nature, and what consolidations are 
in the public interest; (d) non-essential, and which are 
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W* competitive with private enterprise! and (e) duplicate or 

overlap those of other agencies. 

This requires a determination in the basic surveys outlined in 
paragraphs 1 to 5 as to whet services* activities* end functions 
are being performs d by eaoh agency studied. Upon completion of 
the basle surveys* a functional survey of the work done by the 
agencies would be undertaken from the data developed. With such a 
scope* the task force would cover* among other things i 

(1) The intelligence function of the National Security 

Council . 

(2) The value and effectiveness of the information 
supplied by the operating agencies. 

(3) The effectiveness of the coordination of 
Intelligence activities. 

(4) The organisation* procedures* methods* and 
performance of the several Government agencies in the field 
of overt and covert intelligence. 

(5) An examination of the operation and physical plant 

of the agencies as to econosy* adequacy* offset on efficiency* 
end utilisation, $ 

(6) The various programs of the several agencies in 
such fields as training* research and development* stockpiling* 
reference material* and security; 

(7) The personnel policies and manpower utilization. 
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(g) All programs and procedures for the collection, 
development, and dissemination of information to include 
collection apparatus and dissemination media, 

( 9 ) The interrelationship between the several areas 
thu3 assigned and actual areas of coverage, mutual support of 
one another. 

In the execution of this extensive undertaking, the task force, 
in certain areas, had to employ the "sampling" method, particularly 
in the case of the study of those activities of the agencies 
overseas. 




In giving its approval of the foregoing proposal, the Commission 
directed tha t a f irst paragr aph b e added A as foll ows; , 

"1, The study and survey of the sensitive portions 
of the agencies will be undertaken by General Clark with 
a minimum staff on a 5 need-to-know’ basis," 

Pursuant to the foregoing directive, arrangements were made orally 
betueen Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and General Mark W. Clark, chairman of the Task Force on Intelligence 
Activities, initially for General Clark and Colonel Herman 0. Lane, a 
member of the task-force staff, to have access to CIA activities, both 
overt and covert. Shortly after this arrangement was implemented, it 
developed that a requirement existed for at least one additional member 
of the task force to have access to covert activities of the agency. 
Accordingly, Admiral Richard L. Conolly’s name was added to the list. 
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This arrangement continued until a decision was made that certain 
members of the task force and staff should inspect intelligence 
activities in the European and Ear East areas. Since General Clark 
was unable to take part in one of these inspection trips, the problem 
confronting the task force , as a result of the existing restrictions 
on the clearance of the task force to sensitive material of the agency, 
was presented to the Director of Central Intelligence. The following 
quoted letter was received from the director: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Offiee of the Director 



27 January 1955 

General J.G. Christiansen 
Staff Director 

'Task Force on Intelligence Activities 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear General Christiansen: 

With further reference to your letter of 20 January 1955, 
and our telephone conversations of yesterday evening and today, 

I have arranged clearance for Mr. Henry Kearns and for you to 
have access to CIA activities, both overt and covert, in 
connection with your trip to the Pacific area. It is also 
understood that all members of the Task Force and you, yourself, 
will be cleared to consider the report with respect to both 
overt and covert activities of the CIA which may be submitted by 
those members of your staff who have been cleared for on-the- 
spot investigation of those activities. I quite appreciate that 
this is necessary in connection with the preparation of the Task 
Fores report. 

This procedure has been cleared with Governor Adams. 

Faithfully yours, 

/s/ Allen W. Dulles 

Allen W. Dulles 
Director i,.* 
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COST OP THE INTELLIGENCE EFFORT 

Precise figures on the cost in money and manpower engaged in 
intelligence activities in the interest of national defense and security 
are not a matter of record. Any attempt to compile such data accurately 
would require the expenditure of money out of all proportion to the 
value of the findings. The taBk force estimates, however, that the 
annual expenditure is in the order of 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TASK FORCE 

Security Impact on Selection of Personnel 

Jtt. 

The Task Force on Intelligence Activities was the last to be 

authorised by the Hoover Commission, The director and deputy of the 

♦ 

staff assumed their duties on Ootober 1, 1954. The limited pool of 
available personnel in the United States with prior experience in the 
intelligence field influenced to some extent the structure of the 
staff and its methods of operation. 

Personnel of the Intelligence Task Force and of the staff had to 
be screened carefully for background security and possible prejudicial 
interest arising from prior association with departments and agencies 
under investigation. 

Before a member of the task force or staff could have access to any 
material, a security background investigation was conducted and the 
individual declared by proper authority to be eligible for access to 
"Top Seoret" information. In each case where the inquiry involved 
access to atomic energy data, a special clearance was obtained. 
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It was found that each department and agency had evolved its 
criteria, practices, and standards for clearance. The task force 
adopted a policy in conformity with the policies and requirements of 
the department or agency involved in each specific investigation. 

In the interest of security and economy, the task force also 
decided to keep its staff as compact as possible. Sensitive material 
was studied generally on the premises of the agencies. 

After careful consideration by the task force of the possible methods 
of organizing the staff and its work, it was decided that the most 
practical course would be to assign some teams composed of one or two 
Btaff members to study specific agencies, and to delegate to other 
teams specific across-the-board survey functions. Individual task force 
members wore assigned across-the-board responsibilities paralleling 
the work of designated staff teams. Thus, all members would be in a 
position to interject their influence and guidance in the staff 
activities and at the same time obtain valuable first-hand knowledge 
of the overall problem. 

Initially, five staff study groups ware organized. Some were 
assigned responsibility for study of a single department; others, where 
feasible, covered two or more agencies. 

Tho restrictions imposed on 'the staff in its survey of the 
Central Intelligence Agency necessitated that the work be broken 
down into two classifications, with one group studying the covert ^ 
aspects of CIA p and the other surveying the overt operations of the 
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Agency. These two teams carefully coordinated and correlated their 
studios, except where informat ion on the a ora sensitive areas. of 
the Agency's work was restricted to designated indlvWuals. This 
arrangement proved very cumbersome, was tiffic-eonauming » and seriously 
interfered with the Conduct of the sur vey . 

Ae each task group completed the study of a particular department 
or agency, it was assigned to studies of specific functions common to 
two or sore agencies. 



The task force scrupulously avoided the use of questionnaires. 

The statistical natter which appears throughout this report was 
extracted from documentary files maintained by the departments and 
agencies. 

The task force and staff had the benefit of detailed briefings by 
each agency studied. These briefings were characterised by informality. 
Oral questions and answers were the rule rather than the exception. 

Ho verbatim transcriptions of the conversations and comments of 
witnesses wero deemed necessary. In some instances, however, copies 
of the prepared briefings were furnished to the staff for ready reference. 

Discussions were had with all echelons of personnel in each 
department and agency, from the clerk at the working level to and 
including the Secretary of State, the Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and the Director of Central Intelligence . 
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The task force also had the benefit of expert advice from many 
individuals who are not in Government employ but who previously 
occupied positions of prim© responsibility in th© development of our 
present Intelligence operations and organization. Their help and 
advice were of inestimable value. 

Some of these witnesses appeared before the task force at no 
expense to the Government and at considerable personal sacrifice. The 
task force wishes to express its unqualified appreciation to these 
public-spirited individuals in private life who gave freely of their 
time, and who by their objective approach to the problem materially 
enlightened the task force. 

In order to obtain a clearer picture of intelligence operations, 
two teams, each composed of a member or members of the task force and 
members of the 3taff, were sent abroad for on-the-spot investigations. 
One team visited the European Beetcr and the other went to th© Far East. 

These staff groups had disauseionB with th® senior United States 
representatives, senior military eomnanders, and representatives of the 
Central Intelligence Agency in the countries visited. The visits and 
discussions afforded the task force first-hand information which could 
ba obtained in no other fashion. 

The conclusions reached and the recommendations contained in this 
report reflect the benefits of those personal tours of inspection. 
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RESULTS OP THE RECOMMENDATIONS MADE IN 19 48 BI THE FIRST 
HOOVER COMMISSION AS THEY RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE 



The first Hoover Commission directed ita attention primarily to 
the functional responsibilities and relationships of the heads of the 
various departments and agencies established under the National Security 
Act. The principal recommendation relating directly to intelligence 
was incorporated in the following general recommendation t 

"That more adequate and effective relations be developed 
at working level among the appropriate committees of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on one hand, and the National Security Council, 
Central Intelligence Agency, Research and Development Board, 

Munitions Board, and the National Security Resources Board 
ou the other hand. That vigorous steps be taken to improve 
the Central Intelligence Agonoy and its work." 

Results 

The Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953 transferred the functions 
of the National Security Resources Board and Munitions Board to the 
Office of Defense Mobilisation. The functions of the Research and 
Development Board were transferred to the Secretary of Defense by 
Reorganisation Plan No. 6 of 1953, where they are incorporated in the 
functions of the Assistant Secretary for Research and Development. 

There are apparently no relationships on working levels in the 
intelligence field between the Joirit Chiefs of Staff and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, except through the representation of the 
Secretary of Defense in the National Security Council. As far as 
the intelligence relations between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Central Intelligence Agency on working levels are concerned, they are 
implicit in the representation of the joint intelligence group of the 
Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 
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The degree of coordination effected through these relationships will he 

discussed more fully in this report in the section devoted to the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff. The steps taken subsequent to the publication of the 

report of the first Hoovor Comnisflion to improve the Central Intelligence 

Agency are discussed in the following paragraphs relating to the 

recommendations of the task force of the first Hoover Conaoission. 

C^ssrg&lloD ^Recomendatica^^nd-Ms^P-ef^g^Sgkj^gsg^a 

Intelligence. Actirl tiefiJ^hiiLj^ J^iPJ^lD^gM^mBiga^ 

The task force of the first Hoover Commission confined its obser- 
vationa and recommendations to the Central Intelligence Agency, its 
Internal problems, and its relationships with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the State Department, the Rational Security Council, and the intelligence 
agencies of the three military services. 

The present task force has been unable to determine the degree to 
which these observations and recommendations worts published and dissemi- 
nated, except as they are reflected in the reconanendation of the 
Commission discussed previously. However, as they influenced to some 
degree the direction of the efforts of this task force, a brief dis- 
cussion of the observations of this task force in the same areas is 
believed to be pertinent. 

Observations of the Task Force of First Hoover Commission and 
CcmpBerit-s of thj3 Task Force Thereon 

1. "Judgment as to the offoctivcnocs of the CIA must be tempered by 
considerations of its apparent youth, its lack of tradition and established, 
time-tried procedures, and of continuity of personnel.* The soundness of 
that observation is self-evident and is supported by the observations of 
this task force as set forth in its report. 
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2 0 "There seems to be an excess of administrative personnel, and 
there is undue interference with operating agencies. Reduction of 
admini strative overhead is possible and desirable, and interference with 
operating agencies should be eliminated." There still exists some 
excess of administrative personnel because of considerations relating 
to compartmentali zation for security reasons, and because of the fact 
that the agency is now scattered among thirty-four buildings. This 
administrative overhead is a matter of constant concern and study to 
the agenoy. Plans for new construction have been Initiated and funds 
will be requested. 

3. "The CIA is scattered among twenty-two buildings, causing many 
administrative difficulties, although some scattering may be desirable for 
security reasons." The number of buildings now occupied by the agency 
has been increased to thirty-four, thus magnifying the administrative 
difficulties. 

4. "The CIA has fallen short of its objectives as a source of 
national intelligence, especially in the fields of scientific intelli- 
gence, inoluding medical. This information should be evaluated centrally." 
This observation will be commented upon in the discussion following 
recommendation 3 below. 

5. "The CIA 1 8 main problem is one of securing and retaining qualified 
personnel. ThiB is also true of other intelligence agencies." The 
scouring and retaining of qualified personnel has been largely solved 

by the agency as It has had sufficient funds -to attract the best qualified 
people, sometimes, unfortunately, at the expense of -the intelligence 
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agencies © f the three services. This situation will be discussed 
buss'® fulXy in the section covering the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the military services,, 

6. "The services mast rid their intelligence estimates of service 
bias." Attempts on the part of service intelligence agencies to 
present honest Intelligence estimates peculiar to that agency are 
sometimes "slanted" by . the command echelons of the services in support 
of budgetary requests . This tendency should not be charged to intelli- 
gence agencies, which, on the shale, are doing an honest job as far as 
this task force has been able to observe. 

?. "Too ranch reliance is placed on the Tor 

•cover, * which would not be available when it was most needed in time 
of war. Other means should be sought," This reliance 
still exists, although the former objections 

— - have been ironed out to a great degree. 



•cover" will be fully discussed in this report 



in Appendix ll a 



8. "Thought should be given to desirability of splitting CIA in 
time of war, and transferring operational services, such as open and 
covert collection, to the Department of Defense. Changes should be made 
in peacetime organisation to facilitate this split." Mach thought has 
been given by the officials of the CIA and the military services eon- 
earning the proper relationships .in time of war between the CIA and the 
military services. Present plans of the CIA do not contemplate the . 
transfer of any of CIA ’a ©arrant functions and responsibilities to 
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tfeo Deparbaent of Defense In tine of war. However, current plans 
(approved by the Secretary of Defense and the DGI) envisage the transfer 
of opera ticnal control over CIA's eesipceent forces in active theaters 
of war where American Forces ay© engaged to the military commander 

. t . 

thereof, who will exercise such control in the same manner as control 
is otxeroised by him over cosspononts of the Ar ay, Hawy, and Air Force 
assigned to the same coaaand (see Appendix II) . The task force 
believes that the aerionsnasa of this ever-present problem warrants 
continued study to arrive, if possible, at the most suitable solution 
prior to the outbreak of war. 

9. "The sdlitasy services, including Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
tend to withhold details of operational information and military plana 
on the grounds of security." This situation has not been solved 
to the complete satisfaction of all Interested parties. 

10. "The tie's binding the JCS, among others, to the CIA are too . 
tenuous." This observation resulted in recommendation 3 of the task 
force and will be cemented on in the discussion following that 
rocomaendatioh, 

11. "Any proposals for the revision of laws so as to permit ran- 
vlctian, regardless of intent , in eases of dangerous disclosures by 
indiscreet sad Irresponsible persons, should be examined most carefully 
by Congress Ih the light of our concepts of freedom." As far as this 
task force has been able to determine, no statutory authority exists 
or is contemplated which covers the situation of farmer employees who 
may, negligent!* or otherwise, without intent , make unauthorized dis- 
closures,, 
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12. "The national Security Organisation, as established by the 
National Security Act of 1947, is soundly conceived. In order to improve 
operations, the NSC should give more thought and attention to the 
relationships of CIA with other agencies, and by working through th® 
Secretaries of Stat© and Defense, should encourage the improvement 
of other intelligence agencies." This observation is incorporated in 
recommendation 1 of the task force below. 

13 » "Suoh of the reforms as suggested by this committee, as well as 
those of the Dulles Committee, should bo made promptly, but when action 
has been taken, the agencies affected should be permitted a period of 
internal development free from examination and its attendant publicity." 
Any comment on this sound observation would be redundant. 

BoconmandaMjana of the Task Force of. tiiflJEfaftt. 

1. "That, more adequate aid effective relations ba established at 
the working levels between appropriate committees of the JGS and th© 

Joint Staff and their countermembers in (1) the National Security Council, 
(2) the Central Intelligence Agency, (3) the Research and Development 
Board, (4) the Munitions Board, and (5) the National Security Resources 
Board, to the end that in their strategic planning the JCS will weigh 
adequately and on a systematic, reciprocal basis, considerations of 
foreign policy, intelligence, scientific research and development, and 
economic capabilities." This recosraendation is substantially the same 
a© the re commendation of the commission, and the results will be 
discussed in the sections of this report devoted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 






2. “That the Secretary of Defense be the sole representative of 
the national military establishment on tfc© National Security Ccrscill. 

The Comnlttee suggests, however, in order that the JCS may be folly and 
currently posted on oar national policy, that they be invited, as a 
general rule, to attend meetings of the NSC, but without membership 
thereon. The civilian departmental secretaries, although not member a, 
should also be invited to attend council meetings in appropriate olrcum- 
stances," The National Security Act of 1947, as amended, now provides 
that the Secretary of Defense la the sola National Defense Establishment 
member. However, secretaries and under secretaries of the military 
departments may serve as members at the pleasure of the President. 

The law also provides that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be the principal 
military advisers to the President, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defense. Xt has been observed by this task force that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff habitually attends the 
meetings of the National Security Counoil and the other members attend 
for those items in which the Joint Chiefs are eoneemed. When departmental 
matters are before the Counoil which are of concern to the Secretaries of 
the Anay, Navy, or Air Poroe, the secretary eon earned will be invited 
and may bring hia military chief as an adviser, in tdiieh case that military 
chief will not be attending in his role as a member of the JCS. 

3. "That vigorous efforts be made to improve the internal structure 
of the CIA and the quality of its produet, especially in the fields of 
scientific and medical intelligence j that there be established within the 
agency at the top echelon an evaluation beard or soction composed of 
competent and experienced personnel who would have no administrative 
responsibility and whose duties would be confined solely to intelligence 
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evaluation? and that positive efforts be made to foster relations of 
mutual confidence between the CIA and the several departments and 
agencies It serves." This task force has observed that positive efforts 
have been made to Improve the quality of scientific and medical intelli- 
gence. The Office of Scientific Intelligence is adequately staffed to 
include medical personnel. In the quality of its products, this agency 
is definitely handicapped by the inability of the intelligence community 
ao a whole to collect information from the Soviet bloc. The Office of 
National Estimates is a top-echelon evaluation board, composed of 
competent and experienced personnel with no administrative responsibili- 
ties and whose duties are confined solely to intelligence evaluation, 
the produot of which appears in the fora of national estimates. Specific 
recommendations with regard to deficiencies in the relations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency with the services will be found In those 
sections devoted to CIA and the Department of Defense, 

4. "That the Research and Development Beard and the CIA, as a 
Joint undertaking, establish immediately within one or the other agency 
an efficient and capable unit to collect, collate, and evaluate 
scientific and medical intelligence, in order that our present glaring 
deficiencies in this field be promptly eliminated." The Research and 
Development Board has been dissolved and its functions transferred to 
the Secretary of Defense. Progress made by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in the field of scientific and medical intelligence is fully 
die cussed in the section of this report devoted to that agency. 





INTRODUCTION 





The machinery for accomplishing our. intelligence objectives, 
hereinafter called the intelligence coauaunity when referred to as a 
whole, includes the Central Intelligence Agency, the National Security 
Council, the National Security Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the intelligence sections of the Department of State, of the Array, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and of the Atonic Energy Commiaaion. Sons 
of these agencies approach or exceed the operations of the CIA in functions 
and in expenditures. However, since CIA is charged with the overall 
responsibility for coordinating the output of all intelligence forces, 
the task force gave special attention to the work of that Agency. 

Our investigations shewed that the sensitive and vital work of 
the intelligence community is being led by a group which is sincere, 
and dedicated to the service of the nation. We discovered no valid 
ground for the euspicion that the CIA or any other element of the 
intelligence family was being effectively contaminated by any organized 
subversive or Communistic clique. Charges were made by same Individuals 
alleging a fow members of the intelligence community to be poor security 
risks. All such cases, except those obviously without merit, ware 
investigated by proper authority, or investigations are in the process 
of being made. 

On the basis of its comprehensive studies, the task force feels 
that the American people can and should give their full confidence and 
support to the intelligence program, and contribute in every possible 
way to the vital work in which these agencies are engaged. We found 
the Director of Central Intelligence to be industrious, objective, 
selfless, enthusiastic, and imaginative. We are convinced, however. 
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that in hia enthusiasm ha has taken upon himself too many burdensome 
duties and responsibilities on the operational side of CIA’s activities. 
The task force feels that certain administrative flaws have developed 
in the CIA, which must he corrected to give proper emphasis and direction 
to its basic responsibilities. 

The major aim would be greater concentration on the collection of 
intelligence information from our primary target — Russia and her 
satellites , and Communist China. 

The task force is deeply concerned over the lack of adequate intelli- 
gence data from behind the Iron Curtain. The information wa need on the 
political plana 5 scientific progress , and military potential of the 
Communists is there to be had. and we must exert every concslvabloz-asd 
practicable effort to got it. Proper directional emphasis > aggressive 
leadership, boldness and persistence are essential to achieve the desired 
results. 

The glamor and excitement of some angles of our intelligence effort 
must not be permitted to overshadow other vital phases of the work or to 
cause negleot of primary functions. A majority of the task force is 
aonvinoed that an internal reorganization of the CIA is neoessary to 
give assurance that each of these functions receives adequate attention 
without diversionary interest. 

The task force further is concerned over the absence of satisfactory 
machinery for surveillance of the stewardship of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It is making recosmsndations which It believes will provide the 

.'fv 

proper type of "watch-dog” oonmlsslon as a means of reestablishing that 
relationship between the OJA and the Congress so essential to and 

-u ‘ 

characteristic of our demoeratio form of government, but which was 

abrogated by the enactment of Public Law 110 and other statutes relating 

/ 

/ 
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to the Agency. It would Include representatives of both Bouses of Congress 
and of the Chief Executive . Its duties would enhraoe a review of the 
operations and effectiveness not only of the CIA, but also of all other 
intelligence agonoies* 

One of the alas in the creation of a compact commission of this 
type would be to keep the public assured of 'the essential and trustworthy 
accomplishments of our intelligence forces, and to enlist public support 
and participation in the intelligence effort. 

Action of this sort is needed to promote a general awareness and 
appreciation among the people of the significance and objectives of 
the intelligence program. There is a corollary demand for clarification 
of misunderstandings which have arisen in the public mind, largely as a 
result of the misapplication of secrecy. However, it must he recognized 
that Intelligence operations require a large element of secrecy as an 
essential to success. 

The task force further is greatly concerned about the inadequate | 
guidance being given to H3A by the United States Communication Intelligence 
Board, and about certain aspects of communications . Recommendations to 
Improve the current statue are made in Appendix 1, Karts 1 and 2. 

The intelligence community should draw more widely on the available 
pool of retired citizens with wide previous business experience in the 
foreign field, and among retired military personnel who Have specialized 
over a long period in the intelligence field. It should develop a more 
attractive program of career incentive s for its officials, and of benefit s 
for its overseas employees. 

Recommendations to achieve these desirable results are being offered 
by the task fores. 
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X BRIEF HISTORY OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

For self "preservation, the defenders of a free world need complete, 
prompt, and continuing information on the plans and potentialities of 
those who would enslave it. Nations and people who value liberty and 
demoorasy now look to the United States for leadership and inspiration 
in their struggle to safeguard these Inherent rights. 

In the historio family of nations, this country ranks as a compar- 
ative newcomer. In the early days of the Republic -- not so long ago 
as the world measures time — our people felt oomfortably distant from 
the hotbeds of foreign intrigue and conflict. 

Transportation and comunication facilities in the days of clipper 
ships and the Pony Express were so limited and so slow that they fostered 
a serene assurance of isolation and geographical protection against 
possible aggressors. 

Technological development 8 and political realignments in modern 
times inspire no such sentiment as that which once led a Denver editor 
to evaluate new on the premise that n a dogfight in Champa Street* was 
worth more space in his paper than war in soms minor country abroad. 

Our early philosophy of peace still prevails, but within our gener- 
ation and for our own protection, organised Intelligence has been forced 
upon ua by the rapidly shrinking world of electronics, nuclear weapons, 

-AT 

and Dianas which travel at supersonic speed. 
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The United States emerged from tforld War II as the political 



leader in world affairs and the outstanding military power. The advent 
of atomic boobs , together with th® development of advanced methods 
for their delivery, intensified the need for adequate and timely 
intelligence so that we might fulfill our responsibilities in inter- 
national affairs and insure our own survival. 

Effective intelligence has booooo increasingly necessary for our 
protection against th® propaganda, infiltration, and aggression of th® 
Communist leaders. Our effort to achieve effective Intelligence 
information and to build up an adequate organisation to produce a 
steady and reliable flow of such data may bo said to have borne fruit, 
but much still remains to be accomplished. By trial and error, 
study, and skill, we have made progress) but we must not labor under 
any complacent delusions. There is still much to be done in and by our 
intelligence community to bring its achievements up to an acceptable 
level. 

The task foree is cognisant of the grave responsibility assigned 
to it. It recognizes the fact that it would be false economy to stint 
on some phase of the Intelligence operation and thereby run the risk 
of another oostly and tragic surprise like Pearl Harbor. On the 
other hand, it is desirable and proper for ua to insist that the 
substantial expenditures our country makes in this field are worth- 
while and that the whole intelligence output is efficiently handled 
and gets adequate results. 








The recommendations of the task force are presented from the 
viewpoint that in tine of peace we must not only be prepared for war, 
but also must do our utmost to prevent war. Adequate and timely 
intelligence is the most effective and economical means of attaining 
those objectives. 




Traditioaially, the United States is a peace-loving country. As a 
national policy, in peacetime it has always relied for its security on 
a small regular military establishment. It has consistently tried to 
maintain relationships with other countries openly and has refrained from 
participating in secret treaties. This policy likewise established the 
pattern for the conduct of its intelligence activities. The collection 
of information concerning foreign government political and military 
policies and plane was accomplished openly and with the full knowledge 
of the foreign powers. The Kean9 employed were through the offices of 
our diplomatic representatives abroad and accredited military attaches. 

A sizeable volume of material was collected, but there was no 
machinery at homo to pull this information together into a cohesive 
mass and to draw ‘therefrom logical conclusions upon which to base 
national policy and future plans. 

On July 11, 1941, the President, % n his capacity as CommandGr-in- 
Ohief of the Armed Forces, established an Office of the Coordinator of 
Information to "collect and analyze information data, military or 
otherwise, which may bear upon national defense strategy, to interpret 
and correlate such strategic information, to make it available to the 
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President and ouch other officials ao the Froarldent may determine, 
and to carry out, whoa requested by the President, ouch supplementary 
activities as may facilitate the securing of strategic information 
not available to the Government*" This office had been in being only 
five months before Pearl Harbor. 

Through a process of evolution, there finally emerged the Office 
of Strategic Services ao an operating agency of 'the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, This organisation remained intact until the close of World War IX. 

In the fall of 1944, the President wrote to the Director of Strategic 

Services requesting recommendations as to the organization of a post- 
• . ?' 

war intelligence organization. The Director submitted a plan for -the 

creation of a central intelligence service. The plan placed the 

proposed central intelligence service in the Executive Office of the 

President and called for the appointment by the President of a director 

thereof who would discharge and perform hia functions and duties under 

the direction and supervision of the Fresidont. It aloo called for 

the establishment of an intelligence advisory board, consisting of the 

, Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, and such others as the President 

deemed necessary, to advise and assist the director, and gave to him 

the duties of coordinating, collecting, evaluating, and disseminating 

intelligence for national purposes. The plan recognised that each 

department of the Government should have Its own intelligence bureau 

for the collection and processing of such information material aa it 

found necessary in the aetoml performance of its daily functions and 

**W duties. Each such bureau should be under the col® control of its 
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department head and should not be encroached upon or impaired by the 
functions granted any other governmental intelligence agency. The plan 
further contemplated that in time of war or unlimited emergency, all 
programs of such an agency in areas of actual and projected military 
operations should be coordinated with military planB, and subject to 
the approval of the Joint ChiefB of Staff, or If there be a consolidation 
of the armed services, under the supreme commander. 

In the haste to dissolve the wartime agencies, the President, on 
September 20, 1945, divided the functions, personnel, and physical 
resources of the Office of Strategic Services between the State Department 
and the War Department* The research and presentation element was 
transferred to the State Department, to be absorbed or liquidated so 
that the element would cease to exist on December 31, 1945. 

On January 22, 1946, the President created the National Intelligence 
Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, and 
the President's personal representative, to plan, develop, and coordinate 
Federal foreign intelligence activities so as to assure the most 
effective accomplishment of the Intelligence mission related to the 
national security. This presidential directive also created a Central 
Intelligence Group (CIO) under the direction of a Director of Central 
Intelligence (DCI), designated by the President to assist the National 
Intelligence Authority (HIA), to be responsible to it and for its head 
to sit as a member of the NIA. This directive also created an 
Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) to advise the DCI. It charged the 
Central Intelligence Group (CIO) with accomplishing the correlation, 
evaluation, and dissemination of Intelligence reflating to the national 
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security} with coordinating ouch of the activities of the intelligence 
agenciefl of the State, War, and Navy Departments ae related to tho 
national aeourity; and with performing other services of common concern. 

By the National Security Act of 194?* as ameiaded (Public Law 253, 
80th Congress, July 26, 194?) » the Congress establinhad a National 
Security Council (NSC) , which took the placo of the old National 
Intelligence Authority (NIA); established, under the National Security 
Council, a Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), with a Director of Central 
Intelligence (DCI) as the head 'thereof. The National Intelligence 
Authority ceased to ©xi6t. 




The funotion of the NSC is to advise the President with respect to 
the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating 
to the national security so as to enable the military services and the 
other departments and agencies of the Government to cooperate more 
effectively in matters involving the national security. 

The Counoil is composed of the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration, the chairman of tho Office of Defense Mobilisation, 
the secretaries and undersecretaries of other executive departments 
and of tho military departments when appointed by the President to serve 
at his pleasure. 

The Counoil, in addition to performing such other functions as the 
President may direot, for the purpose of more effectively coordinating 
the policies and functions of the departments and agencies of the 
Government relating to national security, subject to the direction of 
the President, shall: 
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1. Assess anil appraise the objectives, commitments, and 
riBka of tho United States in relation to our actual and potential 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the purpose 
of making recommendations to the President in connection therewith. 

2. Consider policies on matters of common interest to the 
departments and agencies of the Government concerned with the national 
security, and make recommendations to the President in connection 
therewith. 

Operating Agenolga UnderjfchoJ jgC 

In order to accomplish its mission, the National Security Council 

has at its disposal several groups which ftmotion in varying degrees 

within the field of national intelligence, as follows i 

Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (IIC) 

Interdepartmental Ccusnittoe on Internal Security (ICXS) 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) . 

United States Communications Intelligence Board (USCIBV^ 

United States Communications Security Board (USCSB) 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 

Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) 

Tha Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference was created by a 
Rational Security Council Directive on Internal Security, approved by 
the President on March 23, 1949, to coordinate "the investigation Of all 
domestic espionage, counterespionage, sabotage, subversion, and other 
related natters affecting internal security." It consists of the 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation) the Director... Office of Naval 
Intelligence; the Chief of the Army Intelligence Division} the Director, 
Office of Special Investigations, Air Force; and may have such sub- 
committees as are required. 








The Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security, created by 
the same directive, ia responsible for coordinating all phases of the 
internal security field other than the functions outlined in th© para- 
graph immediately above) and is composed of representatives from the 
Departments of State, Defense, Treasury, and Justice) and may have 
such subcommittees as ore necessary. 

The Operations Coordinating Board was created by Executive Order 
10483, of September 2, 1953, to integrate the implementation of national 
security policies. The board ie composed of the Under Secretary of 
State) the Deputy Secretary of Defense) the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration) the Director of Central Intelligence) and one representa- 
tive of the President. See Appendix II for further discussion. 

The United States Communications Intelligence Board and the United 
States Communications Security Board will be dealt with separately in 
this report (Appendix I). 

The Central Intelligence Agency was established under the National 
Security Council by the National Security Act of 1947, a* amended, re- 
placing the Central Intelligence Group and the National Intelligence 
Authority. The latter had been established by Presidential directive 
of January 22, 1946, to plan, develop, and coordinate Federal foreign 
intelligence activities related to the national security and ceased to 
exist at the time the CIA was established. The CIA is an independent 
executive agency responsible only to the National Security Council. 

This Agency is discussed in detail later in this report. 
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The Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) was established by the 

NSC to maintain relationship essential to coordination between the CIA 

and other intelligence organizations and to advise the Director of 

Central Intelligence. It is composed of the intelligence Chiefs of the 

CIA, FBI, AEC, State Department, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Q-2 (Army), 

Office of Naval Intelligence (Navy) , and Office of Intelligence (Air Force) . 

The Director of Central Intelligence (DCI), vho also directs the operations 

of the CIA, is the chairman of this committee. 

Aooonrollshro enta In. the De velopment rf..jhtlflwLI lltri3agBBSa 
fgUo y by. the H . S B C,; 

The National Security Council has issued 16 intelligence directives 
to date. These directives express the policy by which the intelligence 
effort is guided and coordinated; establish, within the intelligence 
community, conaittees such as the Intelligence Advisory Committee, the 
tfatoh Committee, the Interagency Priorities Committee, and 
the Interagency Defector Committee for the fulfillment of specific 
intelligence functions; and establish the responsibility far specific 
duties in designated fields of Intelligence. 

The national Intelligence policy, as expressed in these intelligence 
directives, calls for an integration of all departmental intelligence 
relating to national security through a process of coordination of 
effort by the Director of Central Intelligence and correlation of 
intelligence by the Central Intelligence Agency,. 








and recommendations have been received by the Council for use by it 



in advising and recommending to the President o 



Intelligence Advisory Committee 

National Security Council Intelligence Directive No„ 1, approved in' 

191*8 and revised in 1952* among other things* created the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee (1AC) for the purpose of advising the Director of 
Central Intelligence- in order "to maintain the relationships essential 
to coordination between the CIA and the other intelligence organisations o“ 

The committee consists of the Director of Central Intelligence* the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation* and the respective 
intelligence chiefs from the Departments of State* Army, Navy* Air 
Force* the Joint Staff (JCS)* and the Atomic Energy Commie a ion 0 Other 
departmental intelligence chiefs were authorized to participate at the 
invitation of the Director of Central Intelligence whan matters of 
interest to their department or agency were to be discussed* 

Under the chairmanship of tha Director of Centra]. Intelligence* and 
using a secretariat provided by CIA* the IAC now meets weekly* or at the 
call of tha Director of Central Intelligence * Any member of the IAC can 
inform tho DCI of his desire to hold a meeting of the conralttee which 
will then be called* It is to be noted* however, that,, although NSCID 
Noo 1 provides for emergency meetings on very short notice, tha supplementary 
directive issued by the Director of Central Intelligence- on March 5* 19U8* 
requires that only papers which have been distributed at least three 
working days prior to th® meeting at which they are to be discussed will 
be considered* This is a desirable precautionary measure for normal 









day-to-day operations, Whan an emergency arises which derteassda prcsnpt 
action , the mechanism is susceptible 'to acceleration and has dealt 
satisfactorily with crash situations. 

With the intent of furthering coordination in the numerous and 

diverse fields of intelligence activities, some ten subcommittees of the 

IAC have been established and in several cases working groups have been 

set vep covering individual subjects to support the subcommittees. In 

Host cases, the titles of the subcommittees are explanatory of their 

scope and area of advice. They are as follows t 

Watch Ccsnittee supported by an Indications Center. 

Scientific Estimates Committee supported by same eight 
working groups. 

Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee and supporting 
working groups. 

Interagency Priorities Ccaadtteo. 

Interagency Defector Committee. 

Foreign language. Publications Advisory Committee. 

Domestic Exploitation Committee, 

Economic Intelligence Committee supported by several 
working groilps. 

National Intelligence Surveys Committee 0 
interagency Economic Defense Intelligence Ccceaitta©. 

Each of these ccmailttoea operates under the chairmanship of a repre- 
sentative of the Director of Central Intelligence and with a secretariat 
furnished by CIA. The parent committee (IAC) ia an advisory body to the 
Director of Central Intelligence'. The machinery for the operation of 
the IAC and its subcommittees requires either unanimous absent or sub- 
mission upwards from working group to subeocaiit’tee to IAC (in the event 
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^ Uj > there £a disagreement among the Armed Forces, resolution of the disagree- 



ment icast be sought from the Secretary of Defense) , to National Security 
Council. Divergent viowa are shown In the final report to the KSC without, 
anyone in the intervening levels exercising a power of decision so loag 
as the divergent views are maintained. The procedure la cumbersome and 
tlsae-consrarlrg , and leads to bcojq duplication of effort. At each echelon 
the needa or views of all interested parties are assessed. 

The organisation of the IAC is sound and the provisions for membership 
thereon are adequate. The necessity for insuring that divergent views 
are given proper consideration often leads to rather cumbers eras and time- 
consuming procedures. However, whenever an emergency exists, the 
mechanism will permit prompt action. 
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II ‘THE CEHTRAL IRJEUIGEKCE AGENCff 



This stHToy iuoluded ia ite ecv arage all ef the Central Intelligence 
Agency, except those oleaentB thereof (known as the Dii/P Area) engaged in 
clandestine operations and activities, plus, where appropriate, certain 
operations and functions of the National Security Council and certain 
Joint ecmmitteoa and boards operating in the field of intelligence paiv 
talnlag to national security* as to the excepted operations end 
activities, only those phases thereof vftiah SLaspinged ca the overt operations 
and activities of the Agency war® considered during this survey. The 
results of the survey rado by other fesSttors of the task force of those 
excepted operations and activities are found in Appendix II. 

During this survey, visits of inspection vare aade to all head- 
quarter® elements and a cross-sectional swabs? of field elejaents of that 
portion of the Agency under curvejrj conferences ware held with all 
responsible ksy officials and with aawy Individual eraployeeej- sazch written 
siaterial was procured, ceaplled, and considered during the snrvby; and 
searching Inquiries' were nado into all facets of the Agency’s organisation, 
functions, and operations. 






The Central Intelligence Agency is the hub around tahidh the Federal 
Government Intelligence ccsessunlty revolves. This Agency say vail at- 
tribute its existence to two ra&Jor experiences in World War II. The 
first experience was the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor and the pcst-var 
investigation into the part intelligence or the lack of : Intelligence 
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attack- The second experience was the establishment of the Office of 
Strategio Services (OSS) early in World War II and the lessons derived 
therefrom by its director. Major General Williaiti J. Donovan. The Pearl 
Harbor Investigation tended to fix in the minds of Members of Congress 
the ffaot that necessary information to predict the impending Japanese 
attack actually vas available in the Government, but that there was no 
system in existence to assure that the available Information (properly 
evaluated and its meaning assessed) was brought to the attention of 
the President and his top advisers, in order that appropriate decisions 
could be made and timaly Instructions sent to the Interested military 
commanders. It also demonstrated that in the pre-war Government 
organization structure, no' one official was responsible for whatever 
failure of intelligence was involved, and the blame for the military 
surprise fell (justly or unjustly) on the military commanders present 
and immediately involved in the debacle. Therefore, in 1947, when 
Congress was considering a post-war intelligence organization, there 
was widespread feeling among the members thereof that responsibility 
for national Intelligence must be centered at one point so that Congress 
would not again be unable to determine where failure lay. 

As a result of the lessons learned by him as head of the OSS, General 
Donovan, in Ootobor 1944, submitted a plan for the creation of a central 
intelligence service. The plan placed the proposed central intelligence 
service in the Executive Office of the President} called for the appoint- 
ment by the Presidont of a director thereof who would discharge and 







the President; it called for the establishment of an Intelligence 
Advisory Board consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, 
and snob others as the President deemed necessary, to advise and assist 
the director; and it gave -to the director the duties of coordinating’, 
collecting, evaluating, and disseminating intelligence for national 
purposes. The plan recognised that each department of the Government 
should have its cun intelligence bureau for the collection and processing 
of such information ae it found necessary In the actual performance of 
its daily functions and duties. Each such bureau should be under the 
sole control of its department head and should not be encroached upon 
or Impaired by the functions granted ary other governmental intelligence 
agency. The plan farther contemplated that in time of uar or unlimited 
emergency all programs of such an agency in areas of actual and projected 
military operations should be coordinated with military plans and subject 
to the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or if there be a consolida- 
tion of the armed services, under the supreme oasBsander. Subsequently, 
on August 25, 1945, General Genevan, In a letter to the Director of the 
Budget, reiterated his previous recaamendatlons concerning the estab- 
lishment of a centralised intelligence service. 

Differences of opinion among officials (largely military) of the 
Government, concerning the governmental position, authority, and responsi- 
bility of the proposed central intelligence service ancl the director 
thoreof, were resolved by the President by the creation on January 22, 

1946, of the National Intelligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries 
of State, War, and Navy, and the President’s personal representative, t® 
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plan, develop, and coordinate Federal foreign intelligence activities 
00 as to assure the most effective accomplishment of the intelligence 
mission related to the national security. This Presidential directive 
also created a Central Intelligence Group (CIG) under the direction of 
a Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) designated by the President 
to assist the National Intelligence Authority (NIA), "to. be responsible 
to it and to sit as a member of the NIA. This directive also created an 
Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB) to advise the DCI; and it charged the 
Central Intelligence Group (GIG) with accomplishing the correlation, 
evaluation and dissemination of intelligence relating to the national 
security; with coordinating such of the activities of the intelligence 
agencies of the State, War, end Navy Departments as relate to the 
national aeourityj and with performing other services of common concern. 
Although this Presidential directive placed the XI and the CIG unde? 
the dlreot control of the HZA, the position, authority, and functions of 
the XX and the CIG are substantially the same as those recommended by 
General Donovan; that Is, while it put the basic authority in the National 
Intelligence Authority, it gave the coordinating, evaluating, and die- 
aominating responsibilities to the XI and the CIG. 

While the foregoing Presidential directive apparently resolved 
moat of the differences concerning the concept of a oentraliaed intelli- 
gence coordinating authority, it did not resolve the differences concerning 
the position of the Central Intelligence Group In the Government organiza- 
tion, or the degree to which it should or should not be responsive to the 
desizes of existing executive departments. As the drafts of the 
impending National Security Aot of 1947 were in their formative stages. 







tiler® were many persons in the Government at various levels of authority 
viho still objected to the central intelligence concept and to a separate, 
independent agency to perform those functions. Also, at this tine there 
vac much debate concerning the question as to whether the DCI had any 
supsr^laaty authority over the msEbere of the Intelligence Advisory Board 
and the intelligence agencies which they represented, or whether he was 
cm among equals who would or could proceed only by majority decision of 
the Board. This controversy grew so strong that i» the spring of 1947 
the 001 (then General Vaadenberg) presented to the NIA a request that 
the NIA constitute him its executive agent for all matters in the field 
of intelligence. This request was approved by the NIA, but because of 
the relief of General Vandenberg on May 1, 1947, by Admiral Hillenkoetter 
as DCI, and the imminent passage of the National Security Act of 1947, 
this approved directive was never promulgated by Admiral Hillenkoetter 
as a directive to the IAB or its successor, the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (XAC). 

Subsequently, the National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 253, 

80th Cong., July 26, 1947), by Section 101 (as amended) established a 
National Security Council (NSC) which took the place of the old National 
Intelligence Authority (NIA). Also, by Section 102 (as amended) of that 
Act there was established, under the National Security Council, a Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) with a Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) 
as the head thereof; and the National Intelligence Authority (NIA) estab- 
lished in 1946 ceased to exist. 







While several plana war© proposed at the close of World Wap II for 
the creation of an organisation to coordinate the national intelligence 
effort, it should be noted that 'She plan finally adopted and placed in 
effect by the President was substantially in accord with the plan originally 
proposed by General Donovan and as carried forward Into the national Security 
Act of 1947. Proponents of the concept of eolleotive responsibility of 
the Intelligence Advisory Board and of its eueeeaecr, the Intelligence 
Advisory Comittas, aa well as of the theory of placing the Central 
Intelligence Agency under the Jurisdiction and control of the Secretary 
of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all had the opportunity to and 
did present their respective views in 1946 prior and subsequent to the 
establishment of the Central Intelligence Group and later during - 
Congressional hearings on the Rational Security Act of 1947$ tut in each 
instance, after careful consideration, the ccsaeopta and theories of these 
proponents were rejected, nevertheless, these seas concepts and theories 
have had strong advocates almost continuously since that time, and the 
DCI has been, and is being, periodically subjected to efforts to reduce 
him and the CIA to a status subordinate to that of a national intelligence 

eomsnitteo collectively. Therefore, the history of the CIA has been 

' • * .... 

largely on© of distrust and discord among the several intelligence agencies. 
On the cos hand, the three ndlitary intelligence agencies in the pest 
have believed that the CIA was Invading their_fi2Gak of. responsibility 
juad was, in fact, largely a competitor of theirs in the intelligence 
field* on the other, hand, the CIA has believed that at times the other 
intelligence agencies have not been as cooperative as they should have 
boon in the production of national intelligence. This distrust has 
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resulted in c ertain working personnel of almost all intel ligence 
ageneias taking advantage of every opportunity to air the shortcomings 
of other agencies, to the detriment of the littelllgenee community as a. 
ihiole. The task force la of the opinion that the XAC should take cog- 
nisancs of the great harm which this Internal discord, distrust, and 
petty Jealousy is doing to the accomplishment of the lAC»s very important 
intelligence adaolonj that the intelligence chief of each agency should see 
to it that these harmful acts and tactics are discontinued within his 
own agency; and that any and all unresolved differences between the 
members of his agency and those of other agencies are brought before the 

Hi* , . 

XAC for final solution. Notwithstanding the spirit of distrust, discord, 
and jealousy among same personnel at the working level, any alleged 
major differences among and between the members of the XAC and the DCI 
are more apparent than real, since in actual practice the members ©f 
the XAC pass Judgment on all DCI coordinating actions before they are 
published as directives to the intelligence ecssjunlty. Tor this very 
reason. It often requires much time and effort to produce a mutually 
agreeable directive. Also, existing directives require that in the 
performance of his responsibilities the DCI most request the adviea of 
the XAC; the members of the XAC must state their views on the subject at 
issue | the DCI must hear those vieus and present them to the NSC in 
the event of major dissent. Therefore, each member of the IAC should 
constantly keep in mind the fact that while he Is sitting as a member 
©f the IAC h© is not doing so merely as an advocate and defender of hie 
own department’ s views; baft that he is there as a representative of 
the national interests, selected for and appointed to that duty because 
of his special knowledge of a particular field of intelligence activity. 
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Hence, each member of the IA.C should never abstain frsm any ccssnittea 
deliberations, bat should consider and express his views on aay and all 
eubjeets which nay bs before the committee for consideration, 

Intelligonos Hisgi oiL and (fojectlyog^f 

The national intelligence mission of the intelligence caersiunity of 
the Government is to develop and maintain an intelligence system capable 
of 

a. Collecting and analysing indications of hostile intentions 
that would give maximum prior warning of possible agg dsoion or oub- 
version in any area of the world; 

b. Accurately evaluating the capabilities of foreign 
countries , friendly and neutral as well as enemy, to undertake military, 
economic, and subversive courses of action affecting U.S. national 
security) and 

c. Forecasting potential foreign developments having a bearing 
on TJ,S. national securltyi 

Based on the foregoing intelligence mission, there have been estab- 
lished certain coordinated, comprehensive national intelligence objectives 
applicable te all foreign countries and areas) and certain priority- 
national intelligence objectives with reference to specific countries and 
subjects, which are further classified as highest priority, high priority, 
and priority, according te the current six-months* forecast of countries 
and subjects of greatest importance. 
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Statutory Restxmslbilltigg of PCI and CIA 

Tha CIA is an independent Instrumentality of the Sxecutiwa Departasent 

of the Government created by Congress through the enactment of the 

national Security Act of 194? (61 Stat. 496, 50 U»S,C. 401, ©t seq., eip- 

proved July 26, 194?), os amended, herein, in Section 102 thereof, it 

is specified, la pertinent part, that — 

"(a) They® is hereby established under the National 
Security Council a Central Intelligence Agency with a 
Director of Central Intelligence, who shall ba the head 
thereof, and with a Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
who shall act for, and exorcise the powers of the Director 
during his absence or disability ..." 

«»«» 

"(e) notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the 
Act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), or the provisions of 
any other law, the Director of Central Intelligenoo may, in 
Mo discretion, terminate the caplcymaat of any officer or 
employee of the Agency whenever he shall deCm such termination 
necessary or advisable in the interests of the United States, 
last ... 

tt (d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligences 
activities of the several Govesroent departments and agencies 
in the interests of national security, it shall be the duty of 
the Agency, uadsr tbs direotien of the National Security 
Council - 

"(1). To advise the National Security Ceunoil in 
matter® concerning such intelligence activities of the 
Government departments and agencies as relate to national 
security} 

"(2) To make roccmoeadatiesns to the National Security 
Council for the coordination of such Intelligence activities 
of the departments and agencies of the Govern®. tat as relate 
to the national security} 

"(3) To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security, and provide for the aft'ropriate 
dissemination of such intelligence within the GoVimssamt 
using Where appropriate existing agencies and facilities: 
Provided, That the Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal-security functions: 
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Provided further} That the departments and other 
agencies of the Government shall continue to collect} 
evaluate} correlate} and disseminate departmental 
Intelligence i And provided further. That tho Dirootor 
of Central Intelligence shall be responsible for pro- 
tecting Intelligence sources and methods from unauthorized 
disclosure t 

"(4) To perform, for the benefit of the existing 
intelligence agencies, such additional eervioes of common 
eonoarn as the Rational Security Council determines can 
be more efficiently accomplished centrally. - 

"(5) To perform such other functions and duties 
related to intelligence affecting the national security 
as the Rational Security Council may from time to tin® 
direct* 



"(©) To the extent recommended by the National Security Council 
and approved by the President, such , intelligence of the departments 
and agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, 
relating to the national security shall be open to the inspection 
of the Director of Central Intelligence, and suah intelligence 
as relates to the national security end is possessed by such 
departments and other agenoies of the Government, except as hereinafter 
provided, shall be made available to. the Director of Central Intelligence 
for correlation, evaluation, and dissemination i Provided, however. 

That upon tho written request of the Director of Central Intelligence, 
the Director of tho Federal Bureau of Investigation shall make available 
to the Direetor of Central Intelligence such information for correlation, 
o valuation, and dissemination sb may be essential to the national 
security." 



Duties and Responsibilities of PCX 

By virtue of his statutory position as head of the CIA, the director 
thereof (DCI) is responsible for all of tho activities, duties, functions, 
operations, and responsibilities of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Therefore, in consonance with the pertinent provisions of the National 
Security Aot of 1947, as amended, tho DCI is responsible not only for 
the administration of the CIA, but for Hie performance by him and it of 
the statutory duties prescribed in the statute, vizt 
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(a) To males racommandatiena to the Rational Security 
Council (NSC) for the coordination of intelligence activities 
of the several Government departments and agencies in the 
interest of national security. 

(b) To advise the NSC in matters concerning such intelli- 
gence activities as relate to national security. 

(c) To correlate, evaluate and disseminate intelligence 
relating to national security. 

(d) To perform such additional services of common concent and 
other functions and duties as the NSO nay direct. 

(o) To protect intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure. 

(f) To inspeot, pursuant to instructions of the MSC, such | 
intelligence of the departments and agencies of the Govern) Dent 1 

as relates to the national security. 

In addition to the foregoing statutory duties, the DC! also is 
chairman of tho United States Communications Intelligence Board (USCIB)j 
and he is a member of the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The NSC in National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 1 
(8SCID No. l) directed the establishment of an Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (XAC), consisting of the DGI as chairman, the intelligence 
chiefs of the State, Army, Kavy, and Air Force Departments, the 
intelligence chiefs of the Joint Chiefe of Staff and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and a representative of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, to advise the DCI. HSCID No. 1 also directs and/or 
authorizes the DCI to act for the NSC to insure full and proper imple- 
mentation of Council directives by issuing such supplementary DCI 
directives as may be required. It also prescribes that in giving advice 
to the NSC, in issuing implementing DCI directives, in producing 
national intelligence, in disseminating national intelligence. 







*w 

la alerting the President and ©there la the ©vent of indications of a 
crisis, in performing services of ccasaoa concern, and in doing all manner 
©f ©t£er things connected with the coordination of the intelligence 
efforts of the Intelligence eonsauaity, h© should and shall consult with 
and sooh the advice of tho Intelligence Advisory Committee, and transmit 
to the BSC any major dissent on the part of any member of the IAC. In 
conformity with the provisions of the Rational Security Act of 1947 
and National Security Council Intelligence Directive Ho. 1, thor© have 
been Isrood by the BSC a total of sixteen formal, numbered Intelligence 
directives plus other informal cues on a variety of intelligence subjeota, 

and by tho DCI a total of thlrtoan DGI directives to implement th^se BSC 

1 . • 

directives, all for the purpeae of allocating areas of responsibility in 
connection with the coordination of the production of national intelligence. 

A careful emamlnati en of these formalized directives indicates that 
in ©case. If not most, instances they are not dear and concise aad do 
not convey in precise and unmistakable terms the Instructions necessary 
to carry out, the purposes intended by the directives. Also, there are acme 
fields of possible conflict, such as In the inducement and exploitation 
of defectors, portions of the fields of. scientific intelligence, and in 
the clandestine collection of information, which have notbeen resolved . 
to tee mutual satisfaction of all concerned. Mashers of the IAC aro 
aware of these areas of conflict, and it is believed that they arts 
rantinuouely endeavoring to elininate then by consultations and giva-ead- 
take mutual agreements. Nevertheless, the task fores is of tho opinion 
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that all cseistiag intelligence dirootlvgg of the NSC, 1AC, and the 
DCI ehcmld be reviewed by the IAC and others concerned, with a view 
io establishing dears? areas of responsibility and to alloeatiag 
intelligence tashs In each such area which trill be in ascord with the 
capability, interest, and paramount national reaponslbilities of each 
deportmant or agency. 






% various directives , the NSC has assigned to the DC! and taa CIA 
duties, functions, and responsibilities, as follows * 

a. For coordination of the production and maintenance, for 
the editing, publication, and dissemination of National Intelligence 
Surveys (Basie Intelligence) , and for malting sixch requests on other 
agencies as are necessary for their proper development and maintenance. . 

b. For the production and dissemination of such Current 
Intelligence as may be necessary to meet the internal requirements of the 
CIA or Its external responsibilities . 

o. For the production of such Staff Intelligence as tha CIA 
shall require for Its own vis®. 

d. For the production of such departmental (basic, current, and 
staff) Intelligence as may be necessary to execute Its mission and to 
discharge its lawful responsibilities. 

e. For the production and dissemination, in coordination with 
members of the IAC, of national intelligence. 

f . For requesting c£ and receiving from other agencies such 
spscdal estimates, reports, and periodic briefs or awsaaries prepared by 
such other ageneieB in their fields of dominant interest or in accordance 
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with their protection capabilities, as may be necessary In the production 
of intelligence reports or estimates. 

g. For the maintenance of adequate research faoilitiea, not 
only to accomplish the intelligence production tasks allotted to the C lk t 
but alro to provide such additional intelligence reports or estimates 
within its field of dominant interest as may be necessary to satisfy the 
requirements of the other agencies under such allocations. 

' I 

h. For the collection abroad of such economic. Scientific, and | 

j\ 

technological intelligenee as may be necessary for its own needs. \J 

I. For the preparation, in collaboration with other IAC agencies 
concerned, of a comprehensive outline of national intelligence ob jectives! 
applicable to foreign countries and areas to Serve as a guide for the 
coordinated collection and production of national intelligence; and for 
the establishment of priority interests in items comprising the outline 

of national intelligence objectives. 

J. For the conduct of all organised Federal and certain special 
operations outside the United States and Its possessions for the collection 
of foreign intelligence Information required to meet the needs of all 
departments and agencies concerned, except for certain agreed activities ]| 
by other departments and agencies. 

fc„ For the conduct of all organized Federal counter© epiasage { 
operations outsid© the United States and its possessions and in occupied 
areas, with certain provisos. 

1, For the coordination of covert and overt iatelligeEso \ 



collection activities. 
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a. For the conduct of all Federal Had taring of foreign propa- 
ganda and press broadcasts required for the collection of intelligence 
information to asst the needs of all departments and agencies ip 
connection with the national security; and to disseminate such information 
to those concerned* 

a. For the exploitation, on a highly selective basis within 
the United States, of business concerns, other non-governmental organiza- 
tions and individuals as sources of foreign intelligence Information. 

8. For the maintenance, as a matter of primary responsibility, 
of biographical data on foreign scientific and technological pereanall ties 0 

p. For the determination of those countries which have informa- 
tional potential in fields of basic and applied sciences, as related to 
the national security. 

q. For the production, as a matter of primary responsibility, 

®f intelligence on fundamental research in the basic sciences, on 
scientific reoeuraes, and on medicine (except military medicine) , plus 
intelligence On pertinent applied research and development. 

r„ For the coordination of policies concerning th® protection 
of intelligence sources and methods, within the limits established by 
Section 102 of the Rational Security Act of 1947, except where provision 
has already boon wade by the Rational Security Council » and to bs guided 
in this by the principle that covert or sensitive information, either 
unevaluatad or as an intelligence product, shall go only to those whoso 
official duties require such knowledge; and, further, any reference to 
th® CIA should emphasize its duties as the coordinator of inteXligenne 
rather than its secret intelligence activities, and preferably that no 
mention whatsoever of this Agency should be made unless it is unavoidable,. 
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0, For the prevention, as one of the B^bess of the XAC, 
of the unauthorised disclosure, by written or_pgftI publication, of any 
Inforaation scsiceraing intelligence or intelligence activities; and 
concerning this. It Is to be guided by the policy of the HSC to the effect 
that the RSC considers that o ay publicity, factual or fictional, concsraing^ 
intelligence la potentially detrimental to the effectiveness of an 
intelligence activity and to the national security. 

t. For the inducement of the defection of potential defectors, 
except in the cases where it is manifestly In the interest of security 
or efficiency that representatives of other agencies wndextahe such 
action. 

n. For the covert exploitation abroad of defectors, and for 
the coordination of all natters concerned with the handling and disposition 
of declared defectors from the Soviet Union and the satellite states in 
order to assure the effective exploitation of all defectors for 
operational, intelligence, or psychological purposes by the U.S. Government; 
for smiting, then appropriate and desirable, necessary arrangements for 
entry of certain defectors Into the United States, and for the handling 
and final disposal of the defector in agreement with interested departments 
es* agencies. 



w, For the maintenance of a continuing review of the require- 



ments of the U.S. Government for foreign economic intelligence relating 
to the national security, and of the facilities and arrangements 





available to mat those requirements) for the insnranua, through 



regular procedures, that the fall econc ado knowledge and technical 
talent available in the Goveraaaat is brought to bsar on important 
issues involving national security} for the a valuation , through regular 
procedures, of the pertinence, extent, and quality of the foreign 
eeanoado data available bearing on national security issues) for the 
davelopEisant of ways in which quality could bo improved and gaps conld b® 
filled) and for the conduct, as a natter of cusson concern, of such foreign 
economic research, and tho production of such foreign economic intelli- 
gence m my bo required to supplement that produced by other agoneies, 
either in the appropriate discharge of their regular departmental 
adaeiona , in fulfillment of assigned intelligence responsibilities, or 
to fulfill requests of tho X&G* 

x. For the coordination of the procurement of foreign 
language publications for intelligence purposes (less captured docuasents) ) 
for the preparation and dissemination of English language excerpts, 
aunsaariee, abstracts, and compilations frsa foreign language publications; 
for the development and maintenance of indexes, accession lists, and 
reference services regarding foreign' language publications of intelligence 
interest. 

y. For the maintenance of a central file for da-.ta on foreign 
radio frequency usage and station particulars. 

a. For the conduct of certain cold-war, covert, and other 
alandostine functions as directed by the NSC. 
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In addition to the foregoing duties, functions, end requirements, 
the CIA performs the following activities! 

a. Maintains a central reference library, a map library, an 
industrial register, a graphic register, a special register, 

~ all for its own use and for the 

use of the intelligence conwunity. 

b. Produces geographic intelligence for lte own use. 

o» Provides the chairman and secretariat ofeaohlAC working 
committee and of the Economic Defense Intelligence Committee of the 
Economic Defense Committee. 

d„ Provides some personnel for and participates in the 
functions of the Rational Indications Canter. 

o. Conducts its own administrative and logistic duties and 

functions. 

Organisation of CIA 

Prior to 1951, the OXA was organised and staffed primarily to 
perform its statutory functions concerning the coordination of the 
production of national intelligence. In that year, it became engaged 
in more extensive cold-war operations and the strength of the Agency van 
rapidly built up until by the end of 1952 it was approximately doubled. 
At the present time, the CIA ie organised into a small headquarters 

office consisting of the 

Director of Central Intelligence 
Deputy Director of Central intelligence 
Executive Assistant (Secretary) to the Director 
Special Assistant for Planning and Coordination 
Inspector General 
Historical Staff . 
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ass3 tJwea areas of responsibility, ©at & vboS&v n d&jRity" director, as -follows-: 

Deputy Director (Plans) Ayes (DD/P) 

Deputy Djudotor (Support) Arcs (BD/S) 

Deputy Director (Xatalligaac©) Ayea (DD/t) 

fjio Director of C Antral •s-ntoUiganoa (DCI) pora© 3 ally..fjits as j 

ohsiraan of tho USG2B and of the ZAC, and ao a combos* of iha CCS. i‘be i 

s>aJor portion of his tine, as well as that of other officials of 'hia • . 

of fie©. Is devoted to cold-war end other related special operation and ' t 

functions of the DD/P Area. %a DCI essfdssB direct general control j 

and HupayvlBlon owes? the operations of the CIA by thrice wsolcly scheduled 
meetiago with the three deputy directors of operations, and by soa thly ! 

scheduled mootings with the assistant director heads of the various ; 

operating offieos. Special jmttera are also directly controlled try :► 

K. A 

him through the three, operating deputy directors, or occasionally with 
the assistant director or directors concerned. Aside f?ea this infrequent 
and distant control over the day-to-day activities of the elasento of the 
CIA, the DCI has decentralised tha administrative and operational control 
over his agonay, particularly of the DDA aad DD/S Areas, to tho deputy m 

directors of tho three areas of responsibility} and they In tarn have ‘ 
fto'thor dscontralisad a large part of their control authority to the 
assistant director heads of the various operating offices. It is the 
view of the task force th at thi s typo of cgatrol is not conducive to 
efficient adainistratioa and tends to create a group of sna il garni- 
auhenoaeua oloiaaats, the head of each of which in largo raeacara easrcioeS ; 
a self-ds.tenaimtioa as to what, when, and how ha will conduct his 
acoigaed dutieo and functions} tends to footer self-tetorest; and ; 

militates against that quality of agency-vido echesivonass of effort 
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which is bo essential in the efficient management of any activity. 

To alleviate this unsatisfactory condition brought about largely because 
of the constant demands on the time of the OCX in the execution of the 
Agency's cold-war functions, there is a vital need for the establishment 
of a single coordinating authority, such as an executive director or 
executive of the Agency as envisaged by the basic enabling legislation, 
between the DCI and jthe heads of the various operating elements of the 
Agency, to relieve the director of the responsibility for the considera- 
tion of the many administrative, logistical, and operational details and 
problems which should be resolved by a central high-level authority. 
However, because of the frequent unavailability of such an authority 
under current conditions, maty of these dethllB and problems have not been 
presented to higher authority for consideration, but have been settled, 
if settled at all, by the originating office or by mutual direct 

arrangements between interested officers. 

**— - 

The Deputy Director of Central Intelligence is a stand-by for the 
OCX. He is the chairman of the Watch Committee of the IACj otherwise, 
he has bean assigned no special continuing type of duties, but performs 
only such duties as may be assigned to him freon time to time by the 
DCX. nevertheless, perhaps largely because of the absence of an 
Executive Director, he frequently finds himself to be the focal point of 
administrative problems which are brought to him for advice and suggested 
solution, uot because of an assigned functional responsibility therefor, 
but rather, beoause of the prestige and respect for the qualifications of 
a person of his military grade. Other members of the headquarters staff 
perform the functions indicated by their respective titles. 










The Deputy Director (Plana) <DD/jP) controls and supervises that area 
of the CIA which is engaged la espionage and ccretataraapicamge , and cold-war 
ftmoticaa. These colcUwar functions wore assigned to the CIA shortly 
after tfj® Agonay vas created,, and have been Increased mterially, until 
today they absorb a majority of the Agency's total assets. Hhila it 
appears that; technically, there is no statutory authority for the 
parfosaosifee by the CIA of its currently proscribed cold-war fractions, the 
fact retrains that the CIA has been assigned those functions by the NSC, 
and until they are transferred to some other agency, the CIA oust 
oantinua to perform them. Nevertheless, the p resent internal organisation 
of the CIA for carrying cut its DD/P type of functions gives rise to the 
suspicion that the intelligence which the CIA produces te not in fact 
national in its scope and effect, but rather stay be sought and slanted 
to «sse% its own operational needs. Moreover, post-mortems of the National 

t> 

Intelligence Estimates and National Intelligence Surveys produced by 
the intelligence ceewmlty reveal important gaps in the availability of 
Intelligence information frees within the Soviet Republic, most of Which . 
gaps can be corrected only by concentration on clandestine collection 
methods within the Soviet-blob countries. It ^appears that the clandestine 
collection of raw in'fce.lligence infozmtian from within the USSR has been^ 
overshadowed by the concentration by the DCI and others of an inordinate 
amount of their time and efforts on the perform ance of the Agency's 
cold-war functions. The task fore®, therefore, is of the opinion that 
the present internal organization of the CIA, for the performance of the 
DD/P type of functions, has had a decidedly advsrpe eff eot o n the 















aeccaplinhaont of tho Agency's saplaaage aad counterespio nage functions. 

To ©lialnato, or at least to alleviate, the basic causes of /this 
adverse affect on the performance of its oeplosaga and eatmterespionag© 
ftmoticma, the majority of the task force jsoBbers believe strongly 
that those ©laments of the content DD/P area of responsibility engaged in 
the performance of 'these functions should be removed from oloao integration 
with the "cold-war 11 elements of that area, of responsibility. In further- 
ance of such a separation, the majority of tho task force, therefore, \ 

v \ 

recommends that the "covert intelligence" ftootiaas and the "cold-war" \ 

* • \ 

functions of that area each bo assigned to the exclusive Jurisdictional \ 
control of a separate operating deputy director, the area of responsibility 
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However, a minority of tho task force feels that all "covert intelligence" 
and "cold-war" operations should be under both the staff and operating 
direction of a single operating deputy director, although such operating 
deputy director should have two. deputy directors operating at the staff 
level, dealing separately and exclusively with "covert intelligence" and 
with "oold-war" operations. The task force believes that the senior 
operating deputy director charged with the responsibility of conducting 
the Agency's "cold-war" functions should be designated as the represented 
tlve of the Director of Central Intelligence on the Operations Coordinating 
Board (OCB) , in order that tho DCI can thereby devote a greater share of ' 
hia time to the performance of the Agency's intelligence-type functions; 
and that the status of each of the three major operating deputy 
directors of the Agency be increased from that of a civil-service position 
(Grads 03-18) to that of a Fublic law Presidential appointee py & salary 
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of vd.6,000 par yaar. Reg ardless of j9jft.ga?rlta of the foregoing 
recos&ettdntlens, and in spits of the fact that themtioaal intelligent 



aced in the last two years is 



Bfltlcaabl 



auparie 



to that produced thoretofcra. the facts developed during thi s surv ey | 
support the conclusion that the SCI, as currently supported by the IACi 
and the intelligence agencies which they represent, is not producing an 
adequate quality of cqqy^jlaxtod mticaal iatellige^j and that this 
falltire is due largely to a lack of j^v intelBgent» infornB.t:lf»i;, 
particularly on the Soviet-blo c countries,. 









the Deputy Director (Intelligence) (DD/1) is charged with reapcmai- 

bllity (l) for assisting the DCI in discharging his duties and functions 

as adviser to the BSC, as chairman of the IAC, and is, the coordination 

of the intelligence activities of the Government) (2) for rendering 

advice to the DCI as to substantive matters cm current intelligence and 

future estimates) (3) for representing the CIA and the intelligence 

community as intelligence adviser on the Planning Board of the NSC) 

(4) for arranging the scheduling of national estimates in support of the 

Planning Board’s work) (5) and for supervising the operations of the 

following six of floss of the DD/1 Area which are engaged in the production 

of substantive intelligence, intelligence research, coordination of 

intelligence, collection of overt Intelligence at homo and abroad, and 

collection and dissemination of intelligence* 

Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCD) 

Office of Operations (00) 

Office of Scientific Intelligence (OSI) 

Office of Research and Reports (ORR) 

Office of Current Intelligence (OCX) 

Office of National Estimates (ONE) 
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It Is sog geated that the above-naatlcnsd offices be re-titled as 
indicated belov, to depict >0070 prooieoly the functions being psrfbrosdj 
and that the Basic Intelligence Division of ORB be withdrawn therofrca 
and raised to office status because cf the very groat importance of 
its functional 

Office of Reforanoa and Liaison (CRL) 

Office of Celleotions (CC) 

Offica of Scientific Research (03R) 

Offiea of Eocaoaie and Qeographie Research (CER) 

Offica of Basie Intelligent (031) 
v Office of Current Intelligence (OCX) 

V. Office of Rational Eatinatee (ONE) 



Office of Collection and Dissecdnatioa 

The Office of Collection and DiHBSS&n&ticn (OCD) i© charged with 
providing 

a. Central reference facilities for all components of the CIA; 

b. Central services for the coordination of reqairessaatB, the 
servicing of collection requests and the dissemination of intelligence 
material. 

To perform these functions , OCD is organised into a snail headquarters 

staff end the following seven functional operating divisions* 

Liaison Division 
Machine Division 
CIA Library 
Industrial Register’ 

Biographic Register 
Graphics Register 
Special Register 

The present OCD is the product of a merger in aid-1®, 48 of a 
Reference Center, which performed what are today the primary functions 
of OCD; and an older office of the same naasa (OCD), which perforsed the 
liaisons functions alone) i.o., the coordination of requireasnts, 
servicing of collection requests, and dissemination. Shortly after this 
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merge t , both the firat Roovar Comaissica and the Dullee-Jaekaen- 
Correa CoEtEdttee Inspected the CIA, and oaeh rapeesaoadod that the 
liaises functions (oeordinatica of requirements, collection, 
dieseadimiicn) be separated from the reference functions; bat this va® 
not dosn because for two Tears previously these two activities had been 
separated and had proved unsatisfactory in practice. The present 
organisation of the OGD appears to be effective for the accomplishment 
of both typos of fun otioaa. but it is s uggested that its title be 
changed to Office of Reference and JdaijEK®, which vould ba mere 
descriptive of the functions now being performed by that office. • The 
OCD envisages Itself as the central reference center for the entire 
intelligcr.cs eosBounity, and performs or attempts to perform its 
functions accordingly. • However, at the present time there exists no 
statutory authority for the establishment of such a central reference 
center, nor has there been the establishment of (me .. except in certain 
fields - specifically directed by the NSC, the DCX, or the IAC. Sines 
the performance by CIA of certain types of central reference and other 
allied services ecrald result in greater, economy and effieienoy than if 
each Intelligence agency performs or attempts to perxona its own 
services of this type„ It is the view of the task fore® that certain 
types of this CIA central reference service should bo recognized and 
aocepted by the intelligence cc^ranity as a whole, and made official 
by the publication of ass appropriate NSC dptfilligence' directive. Also, 
it is suggested that, because of budgetary L imitatio ns imposed on the 
Department cf State, the CIA be charged wito J^jrespensibllity of 
providing full-time publications procurement officers with diplomatic 
Bidders to appropriate countries* 
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Office of Operations 

The Office of Operations 1® organized Into a assail headquarters 
staff, a Soviet Materials (exploitation) Staff (SCfllfiLT), and the follow- 
ing three functional operating divisions) 

Contact Division (OO/fe) 

Foreign Documents Division (FDD) 

Forol^i Bread cart Information Division (FB3D) 

All of the Office of Operations functions are related to the 
collection of Intelligence information from overt sources in behalf of 
the intelligence ccsssunity as a service of cocacn concern -under the 
provisions of Section 102(d) (4) of the National Security Act of 1947. 
Specifically, it ooardioatea the procurement, testing, and analysis of 
Soviet and satellite materials according to requirements levied on It by 
members of the IACj throagh a system of strategically located field 
offices and resident agencies in the United States, it collects in 
behalf of the Intelligence ccffissonity, foreign intelligence information 
from selected private organizations and individuals within the United 
States) by translation and publication of excerpts and mnaoaries 
thereof. It exploits Intelligence information contained in foreign 
documents and publications) and by the atrateglo location of intercept 
stations throughout the world, it exploits and publishes Intelligence 
information collected from radio and news broadcasts over established 
foreign broadcast stations. 

The functions now being performed by the Office of Operations are • 
in fact of ecaaaon interest to all members of the intelligence cornual ty 
and are formalised by appropriate National Security Council intelligence 
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directives $ and the excellent performance of these functions by t he 00 
h»i i resulted in the collection of lnfaraatlca nob hitherto csneidersd 
<xe systotnatioally attesspted by the intelligence oissmatiity. Ih© task • 
farce ouggeeto that 'the exploitation of these ^roellent sources of 
inf ornatlon should be greatly expanded, particularly in the fields 
of coataots with our returning citizens j and should include a 
greater exploitation of oitisens of, other ccaat^as^ particularly of 
the Soviet bloc, who are on visits to countries of the free world. 

Office of Scientific Intelligence 

The Office of Scientific Intelligence/ (031) la organised into 

a email headquarters and staff and the following eight functional 

operating divisions : 

Applied Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Medicine 

Kuclear Energy 

Physics and Electronics 

Scioatiflc Analysis 

Scientific Resources 

It is charged with the perforaanoo of the following responsibilities and 
functions under authority of Section 102(d)(4) of the Saticaal Security 
Act of 1947, and under the provisions of BSCI?) Ho. 3f» DCID 3/4» and 



a. Establishes and aalntains the 0IA*a Intelligence research 
n*>a production program in the field of scientific and technical 

~P • • 

lat®lHg€«aoO(» 

b. CSenduots roBearch and produces Intellige’sea on fundamental 
research in the basic sciences, on basic scientific resources, on 
madioina {excluding military aediein®), on atomic enerfjr, and on 
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pertinent applied research sad development* 

o. Correlates and evaluates all-eource scientific and 
technical intelligence produced h7 other intelligence agencies, to 
meet the needs of the DCI end other officers of the CIA in fulfill*, 
sent of their assigned responsibilities, and, where necessary, 
conducts research and produces scientific and technical intelligence 
to supplement that produced by other agencies* 

d. Perforce other coordinating and support functions as nay 
be directed or required. 

The first Hoover Commission report of Hoveaber 1948 took note of 
the general disorganisation and Inadequacies in 'the fields of scientific 
and technical intelligence, and it reeGsgaeadod that a separate office 
be established in CIA to cover the field of scientific intelligence. 
Shortly thereafter the Dullas-^aokson-Correa report stade similar 
recqBaaendatioao, Accordingly, the current 051 me established by a 
directive dated Deeaabsr 31, 1948. Sine© that date the OSI has 
gradually oVolved its own responsibilities and fractions within the 
framework of the Rational Security Act of 1947 and basic directives 
of the BSC and DCI. The development and full issplcmmtatioa of these 
responsibilities and functions has been a difficult task. The most 
coring and most parpleaing prcblesas continue to center around the 
relationship of scientific with technical intelligence, and the 
development of inpx'cved coordination with the military aj-eneios. 

The principal difficulties appear to be a lack of appreciation in 
both the CIA and in the military intelligence agencies of the 
distinction be t ween scientific intelligence concerned priiarily with 
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the futu re dewlcj^^j5<j-&e7rtial of foreign nations, aad technical 
intelligence eoaeoraed with present weapons of foreign nations. 

These differences resulted, in August 1952, in the replacement of the 
Scientific Intelligence Committee of the ZAC with the Scientific 
Estimates Committee, which concerns itself with the integration of 
scientific opinion aad only incidentally with the coordination of 
other scientific) intelligence activities > with the result that there is 
still inadequate coordination of this activity, except as it affects , 
atonic energy. In that field there is a special Joint Atomic Energy 
Intelligence Cessaltteo of the ZAC (JAEIC), which has been able to 
aeccaplish e considerable degree of coordination in all phases of 
that activity. This cossaittse is farther discussed in the section 
of this report concerning the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Up to the present time, progress In the coordination of the \ 
electronic intelligence (BUST) field especially is inadequate, in 
spite of about two years of efforts to accomplish suitable agreements 
nutfrtig the members of the intelligence ccsammity. However, in December 
1954, an Interchange of coassiwieations between the CIA and the 
Department of Defense pointed to a probable solution of the ELIHT 
problem by the establishment of, a national ELINT ©enter under the I 
Secretary of Defense. Further discussion of this subject is contained 
in Appendix I of this report. | 

VJhll® the OSI has made considerable progress ii) its attempts to 
build and staff a scientific focal point far the eoo/dination of the 
scientific intelligence efforts of the intelligence community, it is 







tbs view of the task fores that the CSX aeada fa rther ototsld© assistance 
by t he acccEpUsfcasat of tbs following sttggestcd actions i 

a. Change the title of 081 to B 0ffioa of Scientific Research." 

b. Revise the pertinent NSCID to relieve the Department 
of State D because of its lack of special interest, funds, personnel, 
tse other neans, of it e responsibility for tha foreign collection of 
scientific and technical information, and assign that responsibility 
to the CIA (CSI), together with a charter T$ieh, j«DX pezsit it, to 
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Se&eatifie Estisates Coraalttee (SEC) and to reestablish, in lieu 
thereof, a Scientific Intelligence Cos&dttee (SIC), with a charter 
which will permit the establishment of as many separate working 

r-»^- / 

ecsmdtteee thereof as nay be appropriate, to effect Interagency 
coordination in the various fields of scientific intelligence, such 
aa biological, chetdeal, etc, 

*v. . , 

d. Up to the present ties the CIA has been one of the major 
participants In the intelligence effort on foreign atomic development. 
While considerable success has been achieved in this field, the task 
force believes that the division of responsibilities of the overall 
atomic energy intelligence effort requires definition &td 
reorientation, as recosBsaaded in the section of this report concerning 
the Atonic Energy Ccsesiasion. 
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Office of Research and Reports 

Iho Office of Research and Reports (ORE) , lean basic intelligence, 

ia organised into a headquarters and staff, and the following three 

functional operating areas i 

Geographic Researob Area 
Economic Research Area 
Coordination Area 

Its responsibilities and functions are threefold, vint 

Production of economic intelligence on the Soviet bloc; 

Production of geographic intelligence on all areas outside 
the Ohitad States j and 

Coordination of the Rational Intelligence Surveys program and 
the' aotivlties of other intelligence agencies in the 
fields of economic and geographic intelligence. 

The Intelligence production parts of these responsibilities and functions 

involve primary basic .research and publication of results, as veil as 

research In direct support ef national intelligence estimates, other 

OXA offices, and other IAC member agencies. 

The present ORR stems from the break-up In late 1950 of the Office 
of Reports and Estimates, out of which there wore, created the Office of 
Current Intelligence (OCX), the Office of Scientific Intelligence (CSI), 
the Offioe of Rational Estimates (ORE), and the present Office of Research 
and Reports (ORR). Since that time, the ORR has gone through several 
evolutionary organizational changes to arrive at its present organisation. 

There appear to bo no major difficulties involved in the performance 
of the ORR* b responsibilities and functions, all of which are well 
defined by BSC and DOI directives. All of the important areas of 
conflict are lazgoly eliminated or at least alleviated by the establish- . 
ment of appropriate coEmunity-wide coordinating working committees of 



the IAC, such as the Economic Intelligence Committee with several Sub- 
'S^ 
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committees, the Economic Defense Intelligence Committee with several 
subcommittees, an HIS Committee, and a mutually established Interagency 
Hap Procurement Coordination Committee. 

The Geographic Area is organized into a Cartography Division, a 
Geography Division, a Hap Library, and a Photo Intelligence Division, 
each of vhloh specializes in the intelligence responsibilities and 
functions implied by its title* The Economic Research Area is organized 
into an Industrial Division, a Materials Division, a Services Division, 
and an Analysis Division. Each of these divisions is responsible for 
contributing within its field of responsibility to national estimates, 
to current support of OCI, to the economic chapters of the HIS for 
Soviet bloc countries, to the' coordination of economic intelligence in 
the D.S. GovornEautj and for furnishing secretariats for the various 
working subcommittees of the SIC, which is the real coordinating 
mechanism for the production of economic Intelligence. The chief of the 
Coordination Area is responsible for directing the activities of the 
Economic Intelligence Committee (EIC) secretariat, the Economic Defense 
Division, the Techniques end Hsthods Division, and the Basic Intelligence 
Division* Because of the importance of this latter division, its 
responsibilities and functions are considered separately below. 

Production of Basic Intelligence 

All information such as raw reports or finished research reports 
possessing intelligence value relating to the national security eventually 
ends up as a part of what is commonly referred to as basic intelligence; 

V ' 

i.e., National Intelligence Surveys, or current intelligence, and from 
thenco,.if pertinent to the questions at issue,' becoEus a part of or is 
considered during the preparation of national estimates. Therefore, one 







of the most Important sources of Information for the preparation 
of a national estimate on any subject would be a Rational Intelligence 
Survey, or book of knowledge , on any pertinent subject on any 
country or area of the world which sets forth complete and up-to-date 
factual data on the subject at issue. Unfortunately, such a goal is 
hardly attainable, because of the evolutionary changes which are 
constantly taking place in every field of human endeavor, and which, 
therefore, tend to make out of date any so-called basic data which 
might be contained in a National Intelligence Survey. Therefore, the 
production of basic Intelligence involves not only the initial pro- 
duction of a National Intelligence Survey but continuous end never- 
ending efforts to maintain the data contained therein in a reasonably 
current status. 

The NIS program has shown steady growth and progrese during its 
few years of operations, until today it stands as the largest and most 
comprehensive intelligence production program of 1 the Government; but 
much still remains to be done. The program appears to be firmly 
supported by the intelligence community which is relying increasingly 
on the RlS E e to satisfy essential basic intelligence requirements. 
Moreover, the completed portions of the NIS program, together with the 
working files In the various intelligence agencies which have been 
greatly expanded under the stimulus of NIS requirements, are providing 
basic Intelligence source knowledge in depth to serve departmental and 
operational needs. To date, there have been produced only an equivalent 
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of about 40 percent of the total SIS world coverage) sob© gazetteers 
have been produced) and there have been established only the beginnings 
of an active maintenance program for the noeeasary revision of published 
HlSa and gazetteers. ThA full development of the JUS program is a 
formidable task, and it is the view of the task force that the program 
would be materially stimulated ahd placed on a more efficient and 
•oanoadeal basis if this activity wore taken oat of its third-leVol 
position in the QRR and raised to a separate office status under Ah 
Assistant Director, as was dens in the ease of the establishment of the 
Office of Current Intelligence. 

Production of Current Intelligence 
The office of Current Intelligence (QCI) was established as a 
separata office in late 1950. It performs its assigned functions in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 102(d) national Security Act 
of 1947, and pursuant to authority contained in NSCID Ho. 3» wherein 
it is stated that the CIA and other agencies shall produce and disseminate 
ouch current intelligence as may be necessary to meet their own internal 
requirements or external responsibilities. Therefore, it produces 
current intelligence primarily for the support of tho DCI and the CIA. 

.. While there is widespread duplication of effort among the various 
agencies of the intelligence comsiuaity in the production by each of them 
of its own current intelligence requirements, the task, force sees no 
satisfactory or feasible alternative to the production of completely 
coordinated current intelligence by the OCX so long as the DCI is charged 
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with his current responsibilities to give intelligence advice to the 
Bombers of the Rational Security Council. However, a coordinated effort 
has been developed in this area by the Watch Committee of the IAG An its 
National Indications Center, which serves to assure the probable accom- 
plishment of one of the most important, if not the most important, 
missions of the intelligence community — "collecting and analysing 
Indications of hostile intentions that would give paxin u ia prior warning 
of possible aggression or subversion in any area of tho world." Also, 
there have been developed In the OCI a considerable number of export 
analysts who have acquired expert knowledge of aecroas-the-boaid types 
of intelligence information which is of great value to the Office of 
National Estimates when It is engdged in the production of a national 
estimate. 

Production of National Estimates 

The Office of Rational Estimates lias Created In tho fall of 1950 in 
Response to speoiflo recoimsadations of the first flCover OcoisBission and 
the Dullos-Jackaon-Correa reports to create a small group of capable 
people* freed from administrative detail, to ooncontrate upon the 
production of national intelligence ©a time tea. Therefore, the ORE has 
toai one mission t to produce national intelligence estimates in dose 
collaboration with other agencies of the IAC, which will serve as 
essential intelligence backing forB.S. policy and planning at the 
highest level of tterveramant. To carry out its adooima, it ie organised 
into a small administrative support staff, a small intelligence; estimates 
working staff, and a Board of Rational Estimates comprised of ten senior 
intelligence officers of long and varied experience in Intelligence and 
related fields. 
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The production of national ectimates is a complex process! The first 
stop in the estimates process, the Initiation of a national estimate, is 
based either on a request from the policy makers or, as is more commonly 
tho case, on the suggestion by an intelligence component of the 1AC (usually 
CIA.) that a situation is developing about which the policy makers should 
be apprised. The IAG, or the DCI, must and does approve the scheduling 
of each estimate, the need for which must be timely and national in its 
scope. The next step is the preparation by ONE of the terms of reference 
for the estimate, appropriate sections of which (as agreed to by the IAC 
agencies) are sent to the various IAC agencies and/or to other CIA offices 
calling for contributions In accordance with their ability to contribute, 
drawing upon their full resources, contributing agencies prepare and 
send in their respective contributions to the estimate. Upon receipt 
of these contributions, ONE prepares a draft of the estimate, which is 
Bant to the respective contributors for review and further suggestions. 
Thereafter, Hie Board of Estimates meets with IAC 'working-level repre- 
sentatives to discuss the revised draft, and attempts to resolve all 
differences and arrive at a common estimate, short of watering down the 
estimate to a point where it would be meaningless. This final version 
of the estimate then goes before tho IAC, where any remaining differences 

are discussed and resolved, if possible. Ultimately, the estimate as 

% 

approved by the DCI, together with accompanying major dissents. If any, 
is then published and transmitted to the person requesting the estinate 
and/or to others who may have an official interest therein. 

This coordinating process usually requires from one to three moatho 
to produce an estimate, although some have been produced on a "crash” 
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basis in as little as 24 hours’. The present system of producing national 
1 1 estimates seems as good as can be evolved under present conditions , in 
'that it results in the production of a single best agreed estimate based 
em ail the intelligence which can be brought together by cooperative 
procedures. It is obvious that in the case of the most urgent "crash” 
estimates there is not the same opportunity for vide participation and 
lengthy discussion of divergent views as marks the normal estimate. 

Even in situations of urgency, a national estimate requires that a 
strong effort be made to obtain optimum coordination beyond mere CIA 
participation. All in all, the task force is of the opinion that the 
OSS and the IAG are doing a remarkably good job in producing national 
estimates under present conditions and with the material available. 
Unfortunately, there are large gapt in the intelligence information avails 
able} and, therefore, it must be conoluded that the national estimates 
now being produced by the ZAC are not entirely adequate for the purposes 

a-*. • 

for which they are intended. 

Reaponalbllltloa and Tunotions._of._DD/S Axm 

The responsibilities and funotiono of the Deputy Director (Support) 

I 

(DD/3) are grouped as one of the three major areas of responsibility of 
the CIA. The mission of this support area is to provide administrative 
and logistic support for the CIA as a whole, and for the DD/t and DD/P 
Areas of the Agency. Organisationally, it is comprised of a headquarters 
and staff and the following six functional operating offices t 
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such a management survey must be brought to the personal attention of the 



DCI or to a true Executive Director of the Agency, in order to further 
improve Agenoy management 4 

** 4 .—. -• . 

Office of Communications 

The system is engineered on the baeiB of utilising to the maximum 
services obtainable from existing worldwide O.S. military networks and 
existing oivil communication facilities. CIA supplements these services 
by operating its own communication centers at key locations and with the 
necessary special-purpose radio links in areas where there are no existing 
facilities. 

Office of Comptroller 

The CIA appears to have no difficult budget or fiscal problems. 

It seemingly is able to obtain from Congress the approximate funds 
estimated by the CIA and the Bureau of the Budget to carry on the normal 
responsibilities, functions, and operations of the Agency, plus a reserve 
fund under the control of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, which 
heretofore has been adequate for the performance by the CIA of any 
unplanned operations, responsibilities, and functions which may be 
directed by the President or the NSC. AIbo, there are in effect 
adequate audit control procedures over expenditures of either voucherod 



or unvouohered funds 





Office of Logistics 

The Office of Logistics is responsible for procurement, storage, 
distribution, and accountability of supplies ; for transportation of 
personnel, equipment, and supplies; for the coordination and compilation 
of forecasts of requirements for Agency logistical support; and for 
providing selected administrative (housekeeping) services for the Agency. 
The great majority of its time and effort is devoted to Bupport of the 
DD/P Area. Logistio Support of the DD/P Area has been made more 
difficult than necessary because of the failure of the DD/P to advise 
the Logistics Office of its operational plans or to permit it to 
participate in the advance planning phases of each important operation. 
This, in turn, often results in pioce-osal procurement and other sporadic 
efforts to render the required logistic support. Also, the tasks of the 
Logistics Office are made more difficult, expensive, and less efficient 
by the security policies of the Agency and by the multitude and ter.jporary— 
type of buildin gs in whi ch the CIA is housed in the Was hington area. 
Currently, the headquarters of OIA is housed in 34 widely dispersed 
buildings, many of which are temporary-type structures. This creates a 
major security problem end necessitates the employment of security guards 
at an annual estimated coat of over that required if the CIA 

ware located in a single, well-designed building. Other types of estimated 
excess costs, over and above those which would be required if the head- 
quarters were located in a single, well-designed building, are as follows t 
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While Publio Law 155 (82d September 28,1951) authorized the 

• •• '■ .1 . >*'. • 

construction of a CIA. h©adqukytir$ fctdlding capable of housing all of the 
headquarters personnel and ftoWvAti<is at a cost of $38 Billion, no fund® 
for that purpose have fceeh appropriated by the Congress. The task force 
strongly recommends that effort! be continued to procure the appropriation 
of such funds as nay be pecSssh^r fen* 1 this purpese/tClatest estimate about 
as the savingh indicated above in the amount of almost 





In this 



connection, the task force Is of thd opinion that it la neither feasible 
nor desirable to move any part of the Agehcy to a location far removed 
fPcae Washington, and that preferably tho CIA should be housed at a single 
location. It is essential that the DCI be located close enough to be 



available immediately to the President and other members of the Security 



Counoil. Also, there are from 50 to 100 of CIA* a senior staff officers 

m fr .. L | , 1 mmm ■ , . n , * 

who must be in close contact daily with personnel of other agencies. 



particularly of the Departments of State and Defense, and who must also 
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be availablo immediately to the DCI, as well as to those components of 
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the Agency under their sfapaWialaa^ and traon which they are dependent 
for staff advioe and operational support. Honeys the necessity forsueh 
Close and expeditions coordination within the &A and within the entire 
intelligence community dictates that the entire agency (CIA) be housed 
preferably in one building and at a location as near to the seat of 
OoTOrnssent as the overall fefense planning %or»ltB. 



office of Raising 

The Office of Training le charged vitfe the. development, direction, 
and -conduct of OZA training progress, with the dbterwimtion of require-, 
stents for CIA training facilities within the United States, and with 
providing for CIA participation in training programs at external training 
facilities, public and private, in the United Stages and overseas under 
the provisions of Public -taw llO. To carry out its functions, the 
Office of Training operates a fibld training base and four training schools* 
Basic, Intelligence, Operations , and language Area and External. Personal 
observation during visits to these training facilities confirms the 
opinion of the task folrce that the Office of Training is performing a 
worthwhile service by reasonably efficient and economical methods and 
procedures, considering the spsolal circuastpnoes tinder which it is 
requited to operate* . 

Office of Personnel 

The Offioe of Personnel Is responsible for the administration and 
operation of a personnel management program for the CIA. Currently, the 
personnel strength of the Agency Is distributed, as follows t 











DD/P Area 
D D/I Area, 
DD/3 Area 



About percent of the personnel are stationed in Washington?] percent, 

at various U.S. field stations} and percent, at various overseas 



stations. 
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She aensitive nature of the CIA's aotiviticu and tho security 
maasures imposed contribute greatly to recruitment problems. 2fce> 
prospective field of applicants is curtailed by bapio requirement, a 
preliminary to serious consideration for onployment. the cosq?letion 
of personnel ceourity oheoko involving such a long period of time 
(3 to 6 months) results in the loss of many applicants who accept 
other ewgjlcywmt. largely because of lack of publicity imposed by 
aqcqkty restrictions, the recruitaont of civilian personnel has been 
•vapy difficult, and it has required the establishment of strategically 

loosed repryitlng field offices in various large population centers 

• t • *-»■*.* 

of the United States. It is reported that It coats about $250 to recruit 
one employee, excluding the ofot ($140) of a security check on each 
recoaaK^ndod appHoant who doef not withdraw voluntarily. It is elso 
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reported that, in boms instances, excessive and unnecessary hardships 
have been imposed on new applicants for eaploynent, by reason of the 
Agency' e final failure to accomplish employment even. after the applicant 
has severed his home ties and gone to considerable expense to ccwse to 
Washington under the belief that ho hap been accepted for employment, 
only to find within the first few saonthB that for soma reason, security 
or otherwise, he is relieved from employment* 

The GJ& for the past few year® has been exploring tee possibility 
of establishing a cares? service for its employees! end on June 25, 1954, 
regulations wore issued fop tee eotabliahment of ouch a career service. 

This program ip in its infancy. Areas of career service have boon desig- 
nated and a campaign hap boon Initiated to encourage er&plcyeo participation! 
but no appreciable progress hps teen made in the establishment of 
ladders of progress by means of $iich each career employee will be able 
to select hie career field fnfl plan a ptrograja 

which will quEJlify him p^'tejr for ever increasing positions of responsi- 
bility In the Agency. It 1b top eqrly to evaluate tee program's 
•*— — *. • • >' -f' 4 • * 

effectiveness,, although pt*» of tee more basic principles appear to bp 
well conceived. • >: : 

Motwi thp ia nding certqtm persj^nal agreements and tentative steps 
that have teen taken, po real war plans have been developed whereby tee 
Agency will be able to fptermin® acquirements of r and to acquire 
against military oamp 3 ^i|tioa th® necessary personnel to assure continuity 
of its pwp operatioqp in;ti|e of war. 
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The CIA appears to have an adequate number of civil-aervlee super ■ 
grades and high grades, and iW average Agandy GS grade is 8.7, appor- 
tioned fairly evenly among the Vferioua areas Of responsibility . The . 

task fores believes that tbs civil-service grade structuro of the CIA 

i "!> . . 

will compare favorably with that of any other Government agency of like 
else and Importance, In faot^ thla average grade may bo as much as one ' 
grade, higher than that of othei* comparable agendas. Careful considera- 
tion must be given to this situation to Insure that charges of unduly 
high pay and perquisition to CIA employees will not raaot unfavorably 
on the Agency personnel program. 

The CIA civilian employee separations for all causes amounts only 

to about 1,2 percent per month afi compared to the Government-wide percental 

of two percent. Of the sep&ratiOhs accomplished in FX 1954, there were 

separated 1 

For personal reasons 42.15 

For family reason* ............ 31.35 

For job reasebi i.ii'i. ......... ... 13.05 

For commmltyj rfrasdns .... ........ 3.l5 

For military traiiieee i 5.75 

For involuntary stetsons 4.85 

such ad failure td qualify, inef- 
ficiency, modi cal* Security, 
health, etc. 

The detail of active duty military personnel to duty with the CIA is 
accomplished in accordance with &n agreement involving the Deportment of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the CIA, dated November 26, 1952, 
whereby the CIA will reimburse the Department of Defense for all officer 
personnel assigned and/or detailed to the CIA for all activities other 
than paramilitary, but no reimbursement will be made for enlisted 






personnel. As of Doobtobex* jl, 3,954, there was on doty in the CIA a 
total of 406 active duty, military Officers, of wham 289 *ere of tha 
reimburalble type, against agreed estimated total requirements of 641, 
plus a total of 428 enlisted man, against agreed estimated total require- 
ments of 550, or a grand total 834 against agreed estimated total 
requirements of 1,191.. During the dalendar year 1954, there were a 

I . ' 

total of 336 active' duty personnel (163 officers and 173 enlisted men) 

separated fro® duty with the Agency. Of this xrtfiaber, 10 officers and 

. . ; . j 

two enlisted men requested relief from assignment* 54 officers and 95 
enlisted men ware relieved from active duty or resigned from the military 
services) 76 officers and 27 toileted man completed a full tour of duty 
with the CIA) five officers Were relieved to attend sdhools ; three 
officers and four enlisted men \>ere relieved at CIA request; eight 
officers were relieved at the request of their respective military 
departments; three officers and 35 enlisted men were relieved for 
security reasons; and 4 officers and 10 enlisted men were relieved for 
miscellaneous reasons. At the time of their relief from duty with CIA, 
all military personnel except 55 (8 officers and 47 enl5.sted men) were 
interviewed by a representative Of the CIA concerning their attitude 
toward their assignment with the CIA, with particular reference to tho 
following attitude factors, replies to which were cade as indicated below: 



Military specialty fully utilised 
Grade consistent with or higher than 
Job assignment 

Service career bene fitted 
n " unaffeoted 
" " damaged 



Agree w/CIA policies end methods 
Satisfied v^dlltary personnel admin- 
istration in CX& 

Satisfied v/premotion system (EM only) 
Good relations w/co-vorkers 




Yes 


& 


213 


68 


253 


28 


149 




99 




33 




143 


32 


243 


33 


117 


9 


277 
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38 



w 



I 

I 

j 

I 
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Would welcome 2d tour w/CIA 191 

Job assignment required an active duty 
military parson 135 

Job assignment required a civilian 
.. w/ailiiury experience 87 

Job assignment required no military 
experience 59 

Interested in civilian employment 
w/OIA 114 



167 



Prom the foregoing, it will be noted that on the whole active-duty 



Miliary personnel are reasonably content with their job assignsrontB and 



worker relationships while on duty in the CIA. There are, of course, 
the customary number of dissatisfied parsons, the reasons for which may 



be either personal or related to the duty assignment. The survey teams 
of th® OIA rcnort that <*f the military personnel observed during this 

* i • * ' ’ 



survey, all appeared to be assigned to a position commensurate with their 
grade and experience, and non^ any complaints to make concerning their 
assignment with the CIA. Appropriate officials of the CIA report that 
the assignment and/or detail of active-duty military personnel to the 
CIA is essential for the proper, efficient, and economical perfoivcanc® 
of tho CIA’s responsibilities as a coordinator of th® production of 
national intelligence. 

Currently, as of Docembor 31, 1954, there were a total of thirty (30) 
retired officers on duty in the Agonoy who were retired from the military 
services by reason of wounds receive^ in notion, against whose employment 
there are no legal restrictions. The employees concerned can retain both 
their retired and Civil-service pay. in addition, there were twelve (12) 
retired officers on duty who were retired from the military services 
because of service-connected disabilities, against whose employment thore 








are no legal restrictions except that each retired officer employee say 
receive and retain only the pay of hia retired position or the civil- 
service position, but ppt both, as in the case of an officer retired for 



wounds received in action. Also, there was a total of ten (10) retired 
officers employed by the CIA under the provisions of Puhlio Law 53, 83d 
Congress, which permits the CIA t q> employ not more than fifteen (15) 
retired commissioned officers of the armed services without regard to the 
restrictions on federal salaryinposad by Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 
1894 (28 Stat. 2C5), as amended (5 C8G& 62). Thus, there are a total of 
only 52 retired officers ol‘ the military services employed by the CIA 
ae of Dacoaiber 31, 1954, out qf th^ hundreds and perhaps thousands of such 

j 

retired officers who are sjxlll n^nt&lly and physically cpaalified to 
perform outstanding services for the CIA for a period of five t© fifteen 
years after retirement. Apparently, there exists no planned firm policy 
to exploit, either in peace qr war, this source of capable personnel, 
most of thorn possess to a high degree the qualifications and experience 
required for the efficient performance of the CIA's statutory responsi- 
bilities. It is the view of the task force that the lack of a policy to 
utilizo to the fullest this type of personnel in both peace and war, is 
ahorteighted and unrealistic, in that in time of war It is a foregone 
conclusion that the great majority of all male civilian employees of 
service age, rani physical and mental competence, then employed by the CIA, 
will most probably enter one oy the other of the military servicer, prin- 
cipally through personal choice, or by orders of the Government. In 
this event, the CIA may be compelled to rely on retired military personnel, 










oopeo tally for sedentary types of positions, without having had an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate that type of personnel into the Agency over a period 
of yaavs, aaid thus build up through them a continuity of experience which 
trill serve to counteract and lessen the effects of any wide-scalo mosses 
of key civilian employees in time of war. The task force, therefore, urges 
the BSiSbauBt utilization by tho CIA of retired military personnel who 
possess the requisite competence; and recommends that Public Law 53, 82d 
Congress, be amended by changing tho aforementioned words, "not ho 2® than 
fifteen, 1 ' contained in that law, to read, "any," thus permitting the omplcy- 
raent by the CIA under that law of an unlimited number of retired officers 



or warrant officers of tho military services. „ 



1 



i 
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Office of Security 

The mission of the OfficjSj of Security is to assist , the DCI in 
carrying out those provisions of Section 102(d)(3) of the national Security 
Act of 194-7, wherein it is stated, "under the direction of tho national 
Security Council tho Director of Control Intelligence shall be responsible 
for protecting intelligence Bourses qnd methods," and as amplified by the 
appropriate HSC and DCI directives and implemented by 
j | Agency ^agulntions. Under tfcooo authorities and for this purpose, 
tho Office ,n£ Security is charged with the preparation and execution of 
the Agency* a eecurity program, and with the performance of security 
iuspootiors. 

Personal observation during this survey of the operation of tho Agency’s 
security program convinces the task force that the system employed by tho 
CIA includes these methods and procedures which, within reasonable limits, 

* i 

villi dxncl.on* the-, oxlstoaco of security risks* prevent their eisplmiaont by 
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the Agency, oar accomplish their separation from the Agency if discovered 
after employment. Also, although the DCI possesses dictatorial statutory 
authority to discharge an employee of the CIA for any reason, including 
security risk, he (the PCI) has established procedures paralleling those 
of other Government agencies which are designed to safeguard the interests 
of both the Government and the unacceptable employee. 

The OIA security program 1 b more restrictive then that encountered 
in the normal Government agency; but there exists no system for periodic 
security re checks at stated time Intervals. Certain aspects of these 
greater restrictions must be considered as fully Justified by the nature 
of the CIA mission, end any lessening of puoh restrictions would be 
unwarranted. However, there is a need for the establishment of a system 
which will assure automatic security rechqoks at not to exceed each five- 

w *»v •• ■ 

year period of time. There are also certain security practices in operation 
which should be evaluated both against the Interference with operational 
effectiveness, and also against the basic American philosophies of individual 
dignity and freedom. AIbo, the program for security of information faaB been 

widely reported as a serious interference with the exchange of information 

end the maximum utilisation of Information of a highly sensitive (Eyes 
Only or Special Handling) typo. 






The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, the Inraigration and Nationality Aot of 
1952, the Executive Pay Bill of 1949, the Classification Act o^ 1949, the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949* and the Internal 
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Security Act of 1950, all grant to the BCI and tho CIA certain spacial 
rights, privileges, and authority not accorded other agencies and depart- 
uents of the Government, in the fields of administration and logistics, 
the more iKpertaat of which 0X9 follows i 

a. the Central Intelligence Agency Aot of 1949, as amended, 
extends to the CIA certain authority in the Artaud Services ProcinrsaGnt Act 
of 1947 relating to negotiation of purchases and contracts for supply 
without advertising under oortain conditions} provides for the assignment 
or detail of any officer or employes of tho Agency for special Instruction, 
research, or training at or with domestic or foreign publio or private 
institutions, and permits the DGI to pay the tuition and, other expenses 
for such spaoial instruction, research, or training; provides for the 
payment of travel allowances and related expenses of Agency perscnnel 
assigned to permanent duty stations pataido the United States, and under 
certain circumstances similar agp^ages for an employee's family and for 
the cost of storing and Shipping household effects; provides for the 
furnishing of medical and hospital services to overseas employees $ 
provides for the payment of the cost of preparing and transporting the 
remains of an employee or members pf his family who may die abroad; provides 
for overseas allowances similar to those given to foreign service personnel; 
provides broad authority for transfers between tbs CIA and other Government 
departments and agencies of such suras , as may be approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget; provides authority for exchange of funds without regard to 
Seotlon 3651 of tho Revised Statutes (31 USC 543); authorises the assign- 
ment of personnel from other Government agenoiee to the CIA and the reim- 
bursement of those agencies for such services; authorises couriers and 
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guards to carry firearms to protect confidential documents and materials 
which are in transport $ exempts the CH. from certain statutory restrictions 
on the amount that can be paid for rent of quarters and the amount that 
can be expended for alterations; permits the CIA to employ and pay not 
more than fifteen retired eoramisslonod or warrant officers of a particular 
category of the armed services ; exempts the CZA from any requirements of 
law requiring publication or disclosure of the organisation, functions, 
names, official titles, salaries, or number of personnel employed by the 
Agency; provides for the entry for permanent residence in the United 
States of up to 100 aliens a year without regard to any lavs and 
regulations to the contrary; and provides for the expenditure of funds for 
certain purposes without regard to requirements of existing law or 
Comptroller General deciaionn which specify that such expenditures are not 
permissible unless authorised by law; and for the expenditure of certain 
funds solely on the certificate of the DOI. 

b. The Rational Security Act of 1947, as amended, authorizes 
the DOI, at hie discretion, to terminate the employment of any officer or 
employe© of the CIA, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law to 
the contrary, 

o. The Immigration and Rationality Act of 1952 provides that 
this Act does not alter or amend Section 8 of the Central Intelligence 



Agency Act of 1949, granting the BOX power to secure the admission of 
100 aliens for permanent residence in the United States, 

d. The Executive Pay Bill of 1949 increases the basic pay of 
the DOX from $14,000 to $16,000 per year; and it gives statutory recog- 
nition to the Office of Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and 
establishes the basic compensation of such office at $14,000 per year. 







e. The Classification Act of 1949 exempts the CIA frees the 
coverage of the Act. 

f . The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
provides that no authority of thq Central Intelligence Agency will bo 
impaired or affected by the enactment of this Act, 

g. The Internal Security Act of 1950 authorizes the DCI to 
oxesspt certain parsons txm registering as agents of a foreign principal 
or foreign propagandists . 

The task force la of the opinion that the current provisions of the 
foregoing legislation are sound and necessary for the efficient performance 
by the CIA of its duties, functions, and responsibilities, many of which 
are of a highly esoteric nature that could not possibly bo accomplished 

if subjected to the open scrutiny of transactions that is normally required 

■ - T- ' ’ 

of other Govsrsamant departments and agenoieBj end Hist in extension of the 
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special rights , privileges, and authority granted therein, theoe iaua 
should be further amended, as follows » 

a. Attend the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 to 

provide - 

(1) Authority for the employment by the CIA of "any'* 
(instead qf qply "fifteen," as is now authorized) retired officers or 
warrant officers of the armed services. 

(2) Additional medical and hospitalization benefits and 
services to the dependents of CIA employees when stationed overseas. 

CGKMEHT* Although Section 5 of the CIA Act of 1949 provides 
certain medical and hospital care for employees, there is 
no provision therein for providing at Government expense 
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certain minimum medical cave and hospitalisation benefits 
to the dependents of employees when stationed outside the 
Halted States p especially in Isolated areas of the world. 

These CIA employee dependents should be given medical and 
hospital benefits similar to those accorded members of the 
Foreign Service and their dependents, 

(3) Statutor y leave benefits, and accu mulationa thereof*, 
to employees of the CIA as are now authorized to ^members of the 
Foreign Service, 

COMMENT! Current accumulations of statutory annual leave are not 
sufficient to provide adequate home leave between tours 
of duty overseas and still permit adequate annual leave 
to employees during their tours abroad, CIA employees 
should be given authority to accumulate one week of 
homo leave for each four months of duty outside tho 
United States, 

b. Amend tho Executive Pay Bill of 1949 to increase tho pay of 
tho Director of Central Intelligence to a current annual salary equal to 



that enjoyed by tho Deputy Secretary of the Department of Defense (currently 

$20 p $)0); to increase the pay of the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
* - 

to a current annual salary equal to that enjoyed by under secretaries of 
executive departments (currently $17,500) j to provide for an Executive 
Director of Central Intelligence at an annual salary equal to that enjoyed 
‘by the present incumbent of the position of Director of Central Intelligence 
(currently $l6»000)| and to provide for not to exceed three operating 
deputy directors of the three major areas of responsibility of the Agency 
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(now known as Deputy Directors of OS Grads 18 at an annual salary of 
$14,800) at a a annual salary for each equal to that now enjoyed by the 
present Director of Central Intelligence (aurrontiy $16,000). 

COMMBHTt At tiie present time, the salaries being paid to the DCX 
and the DDCI arc hardly in keeping with the dignity and 

. it- • •' • 

requirements of their reepootiva positions. The top civi.l- 
. service grade employe© receives pay at the annual rate of 
$14,800, which is only $1,200 less than that received by 
the DC1, and which is 1800 in excess of the pay received by 
the btXJIo Also, the pay of the proposed position of 
Executive Director and that of the operating deputy director 
of each large area of responsibility, such as the Deputy 
Director of Intelligence Production, the Deputy Director of 

y : 1 .• * 

Seoset Intelligence, and the Deputy Director of Cold War 
Functions, should be made sufficiently attractive to retain 
persons of the highest qualifications for those positions. 

The task force also is of the opinion that legislation should ho 
sought which will provide for the appropriation of the necessary funds 
to oonstruct adequate headquarters housing facilities for the CIA., as 
outlined in this summary of fopjwrj^ 



That the previsions olf Section 102 of the Rational Security Act of 
194? » as amended, are adequate ffl» -the purposes intended, and no changes 
therein are nepessaxy oo^ceyplng i^he position of the CZA as an agency 
operating under the direct ocatr^l and guidance of the Rational Security 
Counoil for the purpose poordi^ting the production of intelligence 





affecting the national security or concerning the concept of the DCFs 
individual responsibility for the giving of intelligence advice to the NSC • 
(pp„ 13-20) 4 



"1 
noe l 



That^he .DCI , as currently supported by the IAC and the intelligence [ 

agencies which they represent, is not oarrying out In a satiefBetmy Manner 

hie statutory intolliganee-type functions, in that the DCI and the IAC are 

hot producing an adequate quality of coordinated national intelligence, 

as evidenced by the post-mortem analysis of national estimates which 

reveal many gaps in vital intelligence knowledge} and that this failure / 

Is due primarily to the lack of raw intelligence information from sources | 

within the Soviet bloc (pp. 33-35, 49 

That ail NSC, IAC, and DCI Intelligence directives should be reviewed 

by the IAC and others concerned, with a view to establishing clearer 

areas of responsibility end to allocating intelligence tasks in each such 

urea which will be in accord with each department or agency's capability, 

interest, and paramount national responsibilities . Cpp. 24, 25) 

The majority of the task foree is of the opinion that the "covert 

intelligence" functions and the "cold-war" functions of the current DD/lP 

area should be separated and each assigned to the exclusive Jurisdictional 

control of a separate operating deputy director, the area of responsibility 

of each of whom should be made administratively and logistioally self- 

supporting. However, a minority of the task force members feel that all 

"covert intelligence" and "cold-war" operations should be under both the 

staff and operating control of a single operating deputy director, whose 

area of responsibility should be sdminiatratively and logistieally self- 

supporting, although such operating deputy director should have two deputy 

directors operating at the staff level, dealing separately and exclusively 

with "covert intelligence" and with "cold-war" operations, respeetivelyo 
^ PP- 34,35, 50) ^SN^^tr-iinr-m ■' 







That the organization and allocation of internal functions of the 
ronsiindor of the CIA. should be revised to reflect an organization designed 
to carry out the following functions with regard to the coordination of 
the production of. national intelligence (pp. 35, 36, 49, 50) t 

a. The maintenance of a central reference and liaison service; 

b. The collection, as a matter of common concern, of overt 

types of information from sources such as Government contacts, non- 
government contacts, certain types of foreign 

materials, foreign documents, and foreign radio broadcasts; 

c. The performance, as a natter of common concern, of certain 
economic, geographic, end scientific research functions ; 

d. The production of current intelligence for CIA. usoj 

a. The coordination of the production, as a matter of common 
concern, of basic intelligence and national intelligence estimates; and ; 

f. The performance of certain headquarters services, such as 
personnel, administrative and logistic functions, relating to the support 
of the CIA as a whole. 

That the Director of Central Intelligence should reestablish the 
Office of the Executive Director of the Agency, to relieve himself of the 
necessity of having to devote a large part of his time to the solution 
of the many day-to-day administrative and operational problems of the 
Agency (pp. 31, 32). 

That the status of each of the three major operating deploy directors 
of the Agency should be increased from that of a civil-service appointee 
(now Grade OS-18) to that of a Public lav Presidential appointee at an 
annual salary of $16,000 (pp. 34, 35, 66, 67). 
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That the oparating deputy director charged with the responsibility 
of cdnduoting’ the ff coid-war" functions of the Agency should he docignated 
as the representative of the Director of Central Intelligence on the 
Operations Coordinating Board, in order that the DCI nay be able to devote 
a greater share of his time to the performance of the Agency's intelligence- 
type functions) =. (p. 34); 

That thpre 1 b a need for the assignment at appropriate foreign O.S. 
diplomatic stations of full-tin® scientific intelligence attaches* (p. 42) 
That the coordination of certain typos of scientific intelligence, 
especially eleotronie. Is not satisfactory; and that the Scientific 
Kstiaatos Committee has been unsuccessful in to solving differences of 
opinion in pertain scientific fields concerning the distinction between 
intelligence relating to scientific research and basic resources, and 
that relating to the present production and use of weapons by foreign 
nations *(p« 41) 

That the conduot of scientific intelligence research ia handicapped 

by the failure of the State Department to cany out adequately its 

\ 

•Allocated collection functions. (p, 42} 

That the coordination of the production of the National Intelligence 
Surveys is one of the most important functions of the CIA, yet the element 
of the CIA responsible for the performance of that funotion Is relegated 
to a third-level position in the Office of Research and Reports, when its 

i 

importance warrants separate office status. (pp„ 44*46) 

That the production of Rational Intelligence Estimates is accomplished 
by the coordinated efforts of all members of the IAC, However, such 
estimates axe not entirely adecruatc because of the deficiencies in available 
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pertinent information regarding military intelli^enca on the Soviet' bloo; 
movements and dispositions of Soviet and satellite arsfled forces, including 
Ceaauunlst China; production elf stitniiardiaad air target materials on vital 
targets; economic intelligence on the Soviet bide; eansBodity categories as 
they affect trade controls; scientific and technical capabilities; basic 
intelligence (IQS) * only about 40 percent complete; reposting oollootioa® 
by State Department; procurement ttf foreign language documents; coordination 

of KLRfT effort In the colleeiken of information; and actual military 

• ; • * 
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capabilities or objectives 6f Russia In atomics varfaro >(p. 49; 

Shat the administrative and logistic functions of the CIA are wore 
costly and less efficient becAuoo of the security limitations imposed and 
because of the lack of adequate, more compact housing faoilitieso (pp. 50,52) 
that the 01A has no appWiCiablb personnel problems other than those 
Imposed by security reotrletidhs, and the normal administrative problems 
oonneoted with this t^pd of Activity such as the recruitment of top-level 
professional and other highly skilled personnel. The Agency is staffed 
reasonably well for current neodc; its monthly turnover is modest; and its 
administrative machinery is adequate to eliminate undesirable employees 
because of inefficiency. Its inherent administrative problems are 
alleviated to soma extent ty the fact that the average employee of the 
Agency holds a grade equal to or possibly one grade higher than empl oyees 
in like positions in other Government agencies, a fact which requires 

I V * ■ 

oarofnl reconsideration as to its propriety in the overall Federal 
personnel program* (pp. 54-57) 

That there is need for tee development of a ocraprebeasive plan for 
the procurement and utilisation of personnel on a continuing basis in 
competition with the inevitable demands of the military services in 
time of war’* (pp.56, 60) 
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That the security program in existence la the CIA is adequate for the 
purposes intended. However, it needs reviewing for operational *nd admin- 
istrative effectiveness, and in its relationship to fundamental American 
philosophies regarding the dignity and freedom of the individual j end there 
Is a need for the establishment of a system which will assure automatic 
security recheeka at not to exceed each five-year period of time* (pp, 61,6?) . 

That thej special rights, privileges, and authority granted to the CIA 
in the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, and in certain 
other lews and regulations are sound and necessary for the efficient, 
performance by the CIA of its duties, functions, and responsibilities « 

<P« 65} 

That certain legislation op change In existing legislation is required, 
as specified in the recommendations below » (pp. 65-67) 

gswqyy 9f-.%s9ff%asgg&gas 

The majority of the task forcp recommends that the "covert intelligence” 
funotions and the "cold-yapr" functions of the current HD/)* area of thf 
CIA each hq Resigned to the saolusiva jurisdictional, control of a separate 
operating deputy director, the area of responsibility of each of whom shall 
be made administratively a$d log^stically self-supporting . However, a 
minority of ^he uewbere of the task force feel that both "covert intelligence" 
and "cold-war" operation? should he pixjsj: the staff aqd operating control 
of a singly operating deputy dfreotor ? whose area of responsibility shell 
be administratively and logletically self-supporting, although ouch operating 
deputy dirqotpr should ha-ye twij> deputy directors operating at the staff 
level, dueling separately and exqjLTWiv^ly with "coyest intelligence,” and 
with "cold-war" operations, respectively 0 
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that tho remainder of the CIA ha reorganised with a Director, a Deputy 

Director, an Executive Director, a general secretariat, necosoary staff 

sections and offices of administrative and logistic services, and an " 

operating Deputy Director of Intelligence with seven operating offices 

thereunder, as follows* 

Office of Reference and Liaison 

Office of Collection 

Office of Solentific Research 

Office of Eoonoisio and Geographic Research 

Office of Current Intelligence 

Office of Basic Intelligence 

Office of Rational Estimates 

That the Director of Central Intelligence reestablish the Office of 
tho Executive Oiroctor of the Agency y to relieve himself of the necessity ^ 
of having to devote a large part of his time to the solution of the many 
dally administrative and minor operational problems of the Agency. 

That the status of the three major, operating deputy directors be 
changed from that of a eivil-Gervico appointee (now Grade OS-18) to that ^ 
of a Public law Presidential appointee at an annual salary of 
$ 16 , 000 . 

That tho operating deputy director, charged with the responsibility 
of conducting the "cold-war” functions of the Agency, be designated as the 
representative of the Director of Central Intelligence on the Operations 
Coordinating Board, In order that the DCI may be able to demote a greater 
share of his tints to the performance oR the Agency's Intelligence 

V 

functions. 

That a comprehensive internal management survey of the Agency be ✓ 
oonduoted by the CIA within a year following thp reorganisation of the Agency 
Ro recommended in this report. 








That all NSC, IAC, and DC! Intelligence directives be reviewed by 
the IAC and others concerned, with a view to establishing clearer areas y 
of responsibility and to allocating Intelligence tasks in each such area ^ 
which will be in accord with each department or agency’s capability, 
interest, and paramount national rosponsibilitiea . 

That the responsibility for the procurement of foreign publications 
and for the collection of scientific intelligence, now assigned to the y 
Department of State, be assigned to the CIAj and that the CIA be authorised' 
to appoint such scientific attaches as may bo necessary, as members of 
appropriate foreign diplomatic missions* 

That the Scientific Estimates Committee be abolished} and that in lieu 
thereof there b© established under the IAC a Scientific Intelligence 
Coraaittoo with such working oubccKsaittoes as may be necessary po insure 
the full, coordination Of community-wide soiantifio intelligence effort. 

That the GXA security program be studied and reevaluated against both 
operational and administrative effectiveness} and with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a system which will assure automatic security rc checks at 
not to exceed each five-year period. 

That the Congress be requested to appropriate as soon as practicable 

v / 

such funds as may be necessary to construct adequate CIA housing facilities ^ 
iu or near Washington, B.C. 

That the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 be amended to 
authorises the employment by the CIA of "any" (instead of only fifteen, 

■. 1 v 

tie is now authorised) retired officers or warrant officers of the armed / 

services} to authorise additional medical and hospital benefits and 
services to the dependents of CIA employees then stationed overseas, 
similar to those authorised to dependents of members of the Baited States 

tK4,^7 
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Foreign Service; and to authorize leave benefits) and accumulations thereof, 
to employee b of the CIA to the same extent as now authorized to members of 
the Foreign Service. 

That the Executive Pay Bill of 1949 be amended to increase tho pay ^ 
atatue of tho Director and Deputy Director to the sums $20 $00 and §17,500 
respectively; and to authorize the appointment of an Eboaeutivo Director of 
CIA at an annual salary of $16,000. 
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- All military enaisnsaKits to 0---2 axa made ty The Adjutant General 
(TAG) in a aSrJLlar rsmdox* aa other aesigasests. Thora *»*«» 
within 0-2 agxtuin hey spaces - 30 in nu'seer - in which Q--2 has <j£j3«uul 
intorcat. In these instances, nomination are suds by T'AG tor selection 
becRiss -?■ of o*»sX£io tcd&viikuil requirements. 

'fhe quality of personnel,. with few miner asoo^-lofts* is conaldared 
of «n er;eop 5 Xc;i.illy high order . Besov on pardcnul c-oawrvavdon ox ^ 
om« o«^osfc4, they are alert and fully *>s*w«6»t with th^ir .lobs, 
the personnel assigned in tb© Attach© System is mores highly selects*, » 

' Q e*zm, Educe, there arc certain specific qualification which n&sfe be ast, 
Th© bpstMcvm cf the officer personnel csK&asd in Q+Z iiv&uwsa a 

j>«®k diefctfilnitio,-., as of December 3.6, !?>’♦, «s fcllsnrss 

Aufchrtrlscd Actual 

General Officers 2 2 

Coicnila „ ,-?? 

'XiovloTiant Colonels 109 **0 

Kajaatf *£[ 

C«ptai«3 

Ucv*Ci-.-w.ts 0 -O 

th© Xaxgo »vr.bor i» the -miM ftUova captain la duo to the : 

of nrcigni.Tvg cl'&ctttt to 0 ••£ who bmvo had firld ©rcparlcnse. It i* 










wnvsidcred that cfficora in the janicr grades do net havo ahfficioat 
u:^vl U 20 io bo cf real vulva As such an ««&©»«*. Aci-uallyr 
tho covert &e«u thirteen H^t,aarA3 p the table of organisation ckw» 
not in-.';}.ur1o any l-iilc-to in this rank in G--£. Thcao «arres«ly css^gnsd 
qjhj f5.ij.jng cacLsi-lng vaaKicic* fcr ctust&inn and wafers, end oro vse-d 
pr:;!-.:v.i'i?.y in cd^ict^ivo jobs, ft *2 itself is not a t reining «o*i*4fry 
fc<r IntsWAssi s* officers, since G-2~s functions are coaffcsd principally 
to policy and planning. Officers assigned to 0-2 do undergo a period of 
training vthiph is directed to preparing thera for 0*2 assistant rather 
than for performing operationally. 

Xharo dees not appear to be any general resentment toward. assagnaeart 
to iatolligeaeo ratios. This way bo true only in G-2 itself, but taere 
is no indication cf any eervieewide feeling of antipathy. Sueh reeling 
aa (fees exist io considered -to be a ha©*** wart^e cp-ati-s 
Efcjy assigzsasRbe «<sra tads to intoiligeaco- duties solely on the basis oi 
language capabilities. The majority so assigned had no other quoltfloat&c 
yot the demand for translators end icterrcgaters arcpsroeded cv-hsr eonjiarj 
at ions. 

TUo question of adequate housing facilities decs net oncer »-hit 
picture, ccwwpt in co:ss isolated eases in the Attache Syatea. 

Dace personnel lvers bson engaged in intelligence activities, their 
porisoruvjl rsccrdB rvo n&rkod %o indicate I’uoh sorsico. 1 iie,/ ^.an o.. 
readily identified by TAG end can be isade available tixsn • svscecoaiy so 
that they are not lest to tho cyofcca. Jfcsfc ssv,icr officers Co not ewa .•.»*•■• 
to Xr.ee avc&*r--».* to th-.«.xr basic i>r< { &&3S, but do fcol b.ist an iSitU-J......-- 

aooSg"n:i v »t is beocfirlal to their career, it is the caww; y.-odv-y to 





rc,‘,c!r.s officers in tad cut of totoliigcttco duties, a3 it id foit tfca 
f Void <oJ 2 Vi.Qr.c -4 ir» thedr own branch eo acquired laakos them better 
qualified for ouch duty. - 

'ihz rw is a general dearth ist tho iuiolligevsc© ccassu~xty of cj.v3.j,.vS;J 

O^CDO 0-i. f i**-Vw.Cd to perform tils Vital iimCC.AonS Oa A.' .t S. !.(•', 0-..C’.; 

aftalyotOt IcsoeL’.iary qiia.Vlficsfciona for bhsso jobs .require ©•nfccnsivvy 
background eiiporiiiico in rotated subjects. The usual source for vhio 
typo of personnel is tha teaching profession, and only certain exeea hero 
provide the cosctitial background in research and basic kjxvxledge. Whiis 
q_ 2 currently employs a cocaidcrabl'S number cf cxviv-ians in this category 
(approx tout oly 2$0 as analysts or in related functions ) „ there as & 
constant demand for lvicrs , as all the ijrtellig&isca agencies uibhin the 
oonnuiity l;.avo r. ooatinvdrg need for thoir services. Tills condition of 
short supply and heavy de-sasnd has led to considerable shits t mg about by 
tills class of employe®, as higher paying grades for urhich they can qr.cli.fy 
bo aosEs available ia other agencies. There is no evidence oi the wreatoi-Q 
of pTccoly filng to these cases. The opening no of better jc-bJ is a matter 
of coswion knc.?,7licge, and tho analysts initiate tha chccgc. tlK-rselrcs), 'if 
there uas p-raaibility of Airproving the grade structure# (s-'£ could sssrs 
readily achieve a greater pemsnenny of parsocnal. 

Tho esGcbliphinotii of a military Istolligcnco corps for oarees* jr.u”.esct. 
..dots not appear to noct uith any degree of approval. The general fenHr.rJ A: 
that, r.o ruviAoxcd al-cvo,, fis^ignaiant cut side of totol? igc?ic» is highly 
desirable in order to provide cc;>.%?cAc3c© to< the practical ucr of AutcA-ii- 
giihsc and uo impra-ca fcko .todividual uith tha toii;>?t*»ce o-f ©dsouate erJ 
' vJioj’.y tolYnciticru There is «v> Implied fear cf such n rorps ctev*U.v*to;g ■ 






ilttil 







jtfo cm D ivcry too? 9 groap w&fcsh would nob genorato uooful or reoliAbi* 
intoUigohco and to coapiotely fail to ncot tUo Awy'u i-aqaircssitbc, 

I^Kigc training for ths Attache Syafcea aid tVa Fcreiga Area 
Se:-iU5iob Training (lb* ST ) progress is conducted at the A-'-rcy A*sit 2 uai>.y 
S.-uoob Kb fc&feenyt CaXlfcsncOiu tfiJ-3 As also saado of tfeo Kaval longue £« 
School in Waahli^on, I). C. Also, tho Avray coiafcflts language eo&reea for 
CIG personnel at AXO, Port Hoiabird, Jferyla&d. The fcllc-aing languE&w 
are currently being taught, covering all Array program, i-e.» attaaho, 

PAST, ASA i 

Albanian .. „ ^ Koreer^ 

Arabia {Egys&lan and Middle East) l»».-scgj.a& 

Bulgarian Pur^iau 

Chinese (CterAcnooo and Mandarin) Poiusft 

Ciiei*»lcvJciea 

Danish Ru‘_..cni.:ui 

Frew* ' R»esi^ 

Geras* Vv.gv^.cv.^ 

Greoh 

Hu&gePiaa * Swsd^h 

Its itca r , L,, 

Japanese , Tu'kv.sn 

In addition, there are 62 ether latgaagss for which a rajuiraaMA 
B6 y bo developed. In thee© a»nsmgea, soursos,i including texts and 
BoateefciOA ol ten •-hors, are develop so that the training can « efcurfKrf 
aa 006a est tha need is d ovolo?ed. This procedure only shorten:? the 
preparation of a linguist by a «oup&> of ®oafcfcs. Xb still will *W“ Cl 
alvcsot a yoar to -tarry out tbs nsacasary training.. 

; Ungoage own-ow: given at ftKtfftsey arc ov,s y*<or to forty- -sir.' 
Kontiw in xeigsh. This la oAkisfaftlory for f-ho &«*** end PAbl' p-:cr.rwr..-;. 
' tut uver-atisf^-ry for ir-tclliROico .^iaHat* «» » inolvdns too centre 

h-xnr.ivo it sot-ovago. 




. j a.* 1 . f ■ ' ■ '.sry ,■ 3 ^^'VV.'iKO t /W J.1 -1'f'o 

Current cl.fv.- J l'i -.3 - -C ;'.s In t-Ci? **'«« 'tf ''--- 1 ^ 

cZo;.z -bits fcllvJsis’g '^* oi5t 

EUnteaW trails la artotos «» »*«"* *»* wrt0,a c »" a ^ 1 ' 103 

of « Sh. cr:v.y tl»sr «»« to to tootfrttos °™u.y law 

- , ,m cc-^se or giving woro ti&5> * cy 

English* This «ou.:-d j>5iuUv V— c *- 

tho eoavav-satieoil phase.*® 

oi ,, 3 cowpicto responsibility fer lc*3<®6® trying to 0-2* Thin 

w „id place all forests in one ecssnad ceb-olcn. 

Place a required on all HAAG and session Personnel to tato 

' W^o couroea" prior to assign «4 ocstto on-the-** trains. 

‘ Establish an dgfebeen wealth course In Rossis* * hioh v±l1 { ®^ C& 

ehortcaed froa tenths’) put more pncplo throng the -«roe. 

• r,w.., r.,,^ — cea or billots in iaboUigwice astivitlca so tiu» 

. , r , »< ,.•><- *?}'■)« io a nipCflin® props - 

isoro people can be p>&c«o j.n ~s*iu— »« uw *'* * 

«, s A .,i a a ‘IViS'litTl X51 3 u£lO 0 •<* • 

o it Ion as the porsountu are o® v ~° V * M, ' V - 

Deborah prior to enrcllwent , hotter or not a wan selected 

for language ironing is oepaWo.cf looming a lex^uS*? i *°*» 
by testing if the training and tin* vdli bo >»;xtcd or au.Ua.Uo 
Thera arc ncrsercue ps-cbleffi3 encountered -a* p*ann.u.. 0 ^.d to 
tensive l^sg, trails pregraw, v:hi,h should be record: 

TtfO-yem* draftees are difficult to use for Icn^.-ago training tm 

..term of service is about up who* training la ecapldted. 

DraftcsM ere only interested i« ovedylng 
<* , 0,0 alter «r*». Currently, fcto in no ^ct 




l*b . 






D ;\© to tha seqnirEWv&a of enr-ftor rcMaqnueat , it Is difficult 
to j"f>.'..’p tralcec: pcvscrijnsl in ij.Es.i3<*.i--P*'3 vi/^ury ti enn coi:vaX.i,s c o t’~ — 
the Aw-sufiso «nd so retain facility. 

To fully qualify a man in a Jarjjaago, ha should live in tho 
tc ur.try An uhl oh the language is spc&ea. This io ijcpraofrlcabl® with Resedas. 
FAST j»ogrca pcrccrnel sro sect Into Russia. at Zasst or;:** as ccxs* 5 .ers. Tniv? 
does no':, provide jaaeh help. To really be quaiSilod, persona#! iswa* b* 

lebltRstoly acqeciated with the language, slang, and idioms. A lattgiiagp 

* 

octree in itself will net p*c-vdde full qaalificatiea in these rsopects. 

•• There are 1C6 languages which could be eowred. Right near, the 
ones to coloot, besides Russian, as of najc-r importance *nd on which to 
W»oe»trfwe are questionable. 

There is cocaideroblc resistance to tekfeig a billet mt& frost 
trembat clomoct o and £ivo it .-c li^» 3 * r .w 30 

. A ccwraittee was i'orwjd amongst iatolligc^® e&su^o to woj-k cut 
a plan for listing civilians on a national basis who have a language 
capability. This project was dropped because of oc’vpliosticrjs that would 
bo Anwlved in rating capability, the cost of the prcgreis, snd c&aur&y 

V 

ASfglos. ColXego teraoi-nal of this typo are well known o&j& maivy already 
are acKbors cf t:;o Fisaerro fortes* 



Cein&u^c:.* 

Fn-cm the quantity and cjixalnty cf tho Ext vvr'Ie.A oollcstcd, it is c**d-vi.v 
that the Attn, -.ho Sjsica in cf ,r5.tel ibpcstcsco to the i3tsllisw.se of Seri, 
The.Vi> is a .idh-nco that recent eaCwreod redwc&Aone in t-h* w^w oC 
;.s 'Sj' , . , ..od t:u..'..'A‘..''e fcftia reau.' tod in Hsaibing t-ho cffe-ifeivawiess of th.'n 





ispr-rt ?r.u- pfcar,9 of tetcXldgc-aew ooilecbion. Ihs function? end accojajsllsV 
j» Wi -f.a oi -iha Atfcatha Systcso l'ouuiro fuller rad^sfcuadiivg siiu ap;srcK«ui£ioi» 
i»V -order v-o rei«ov© ortor'cal pressures Suiti-rli ^1 A act i c*i r-i-.xr iv.i .c j?3 ok A.\r.'.‘ 
pir£’-r:.‘i.vVit’.?i!:.; <V/p„ 3.05-107) . 

YUo caliber cf personnel aooijpsjd Sn tfco Aney hU-adi® System aad 
the. r.liZfJit'rte proscribed £ os* such as^isyosat «ro ¥h* cyr*t©a 

itself i» well «ttluis6«tt»& sad cont-vclled. Tfeer© is peuitiva es&doaca of 
c.n {-pproeiahioa of tie need for ©concur taftd eccrdiaaticn in operational 
JflOOfciOM (j/p* 105 r. 106) o 

Tko effort ©rpaaded in the Of fie a cf the A G*SiL«3 l/GSi’b Chief of Staff, 
Js-telllgenco, oa processing AndlsddviaX poroonnal sasitt'ifcy cares i# 
dXwvpjLeaary in offest and is ditritmtnl to tfco major ©bjootie® of that 
om« 0 | i.e.» eolloottes, psw&xoiRSj and <Siss«aic&tia5g istelligsac© iafctf- 
nation (pp. .113 p lli)» 

The ij&eUigw&co effort of the Amy has bacons j»ot ocarolaa i» nafci-r* 
and widest v. ad i» interoot* retiring the cossfcsnt attention of titters in 
authority ia ardst- to- pruvidv saa^wste coordination within th© millt-avy 
sor flees© cad tfco isitelJigswsu oGUE&ttgr as a v*ele. *&«oc iqerejtsed r»- 
8ponsibUi*-?ss a*sdt the »e«d for uaivov-aal roecjpc&Uoa of the iarpoptcas* 
of isAtciSiHsrco Ardic-utp a uaetjosiv-y for - tfco r^.n-va'vica cf tfco i: 5 tc 0 ..i. , .gu-o(’! 

(pp. loo, nv). 

•taunt cf tho Amy to a fcigfcor eohaXea ia its ttfgssAsc&AcsaX etsv.ifcwv/ 




o 






Tho iol 3 .c 3 i 5 .cri arid prcdusfcica cf iafcell&sesse in the A**»y sre 
jjefficnj«ly.h«38pj»ed by its lability to attract, and retain qualified • 
jpeveonnsl psdririly in the civilian analyst category. There io consider* 
able nevatua* within the intelligence comity, between agencies, of 
personnel in this category* which is a dircu* result ox che p.v.y.~>lw.- 
of Civil eerrice-rcsalatioca regarding elaeaSXisation cod the inability 
of the military ess-vices to off or adequate aonataxy is^aoeassits , _ ip. !>-/. 

The »aa3«r cttffiaultiM in the dovelcpaenb cf a group of adeq&efcojy 
'qualified ltoseist 3 time «»* personnel. Urlil a. long-range pro-grtws 
S.6 deye&rped a*d acc spied by the KiJtltary, the; client- wa-u b« wi '“ 

.vasatifetestpry results and a complete lac'.; of srcpitoscc in this f;,ola. 

The ether iOtor;;.ati-se is to rely AcO.eXy ca ds^eratie’e siothcdJ of &c.y.v«fe 3 
•ltogwiots, in vchiol con-TUS. aafcicsaXe Ksst t-e s»«d, with acceptance cX 
the .diKtoi srisha. * Xt. does appear that the &«SJT is t<?ss«*oio cl w« 

; XansuA2«5 probity /out* is net ivttao>.irs the p:wb!ea with saffidej* 

■ pBP t'or?--i<vsj?es: i s. IH* solvt-icn inwives a ISEg-raxse 
inmc-aiaU. results can»:t bo cx.~r.ted . (pp. 1 °^ ? ' 2 "* J — * 

•There is no tasUflairi-trft pc- Hay or t&««eitor», por eo, in the Amy for 
the i'ov.lcdl. senn-i'iy re«ho;* cf personnel assigned in sfrasibivo c.i'sr.u . 

(p- 112). 





That the- frmy Attacks System bo manned to perasit- full esplb:tf-a<J*.cx» 
ci' tho' collectAc:.* pattiAla^ff'^sis effnicc. Present o*lS3s»ge c-a person--' 
noX topccod by a Department of **«*» dZxe-dvo ohcaM bo lifted ^ crd * f 

to achlevo greater flexibility and poradt Kcre «w*eas:lvo prior tnrfalns 

{••f fionig&ed poracwwX. 

that tho Assistant Chief of Staff , !CcteXligm»e»b« elevated to th* 
lag'll of Deputy Chief Of Staff. 



That aorieuo consideration ba given to sere wetesaive use of Seheiu-i* 
i> A « i n tl» es^loyracnt of eiviSiaa eaalysta and ctuar iatcUigesse epochal*?- 
ia cyder to provide tho ecoesotaty flexibility ia the roex^tasat of quali- 
fied efciUan' personnel by tho military cervices * and to faoUltaU the 
i*ter*Hr.ig® cf such porcoaneX between tho Zc?:o of gorier 
cei"i 5 ,C 3 and tho- ororaoas excepted eortxce* 

that the tes? ^grwsivsXy attack tho liuguist r *»Me* by fe*»topt»S 
W5 d x:;d;-G outage wacos for trying in ooXhsgea or.d valTOffUfca ihrcrgl. 
tho a\vc!:V:.n. of, for o;:;r:.r,plo» Ito .',c!.vprcf«!»i7® ROIC and &<j»erw pra^rmw. 

That a policy bo «stafoW«&o<l and insasurca iiotttutcd for the periodic 
severity ro."hc«fcii;g e? p-srsanKol &sof$netf in 3?*$1 Uto oreaa at 
iKt Vo ft vo ybsvis. •* 



'■Hiristr:-' 
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X W» A-i*» A*f. .'.v 
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0 ffiop of .ft yro tf j/£ ft?u?gL 

*Xho Office of Paval Intelligence io a part of tho 0fsic3 of v,ha 
Chief of i'avo.1 Cparationa. Tho Director of Naval Intelligence is 
Coaignated nr. Assistant Chief of Koval Cporations. He report r. to ’the 
Vico Chief of Haval Operations. Ho also has a direct rosponoibility to 
tho Socrotary of tho Kavy. 

Under the authority and direction of tho Chief of Eaval Operations , 
tho Director of Havel, latolligccco is required to administer, operate, 
and Maintain an ’intelligence service to fulfill the intelligence and 
counterintelligence reqturo^ntc of tho Dcpartaent of tho Ravy in order 

to: 

Inform the Scwal Establishment of the var-eskiag capabilition 

and intentions of foreign nations ; 

Provide tho IJaval Eatable ahnant vith the intelligence neede« 

for plans said operations* 

Warn Naval authority of threats to tho security of tho Naval 
Establishment; 

Provide the Naval contributions) to joint, national, and inter- 
national intelligence > 

Provcots tho mr.iuuia intolligoaco reedinoso of tho opera-dag 
forces end other components of the Ravel EwtebiieWnh? 

Coordinate tU© intolligonco effort of tho naval Estebaashncc.,.; 

■ Dovolop mid promulgate, subject to approval of the Socrouury 
of tho ITavy, policies for tho protection of claooiflcd ratter, anoln.^.v! 
mH-h policieo npplJ cable to industrial oocnrxty; 

m 
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*el*bii;2 to naval. LAeUJLgence and occwity jwiJ.c5.G3 for tho prut cubic* 

^ 1 1 »b»!v aA ^.vvl j 

0!?.f io <.;*s;.-.:j.'.. 5 ci into three divisicc*?}' naKSiy* Ssc^rioy 
deduction, «vJ /^Lnlsbcabion. In. edditicvr, ther® are two staff secbicr,*: 
a Foliuy «j;d ?U:::s CccrdiKaiAon Section and a ?or«5.ga T&sS-aozi Soc*io». 

In the fieM the- a are three crgawiic&icas which assist in smyiss 
cut thft 2.ls35.cn of the Kaeyt the Ttel District I^Xligoeo Officer#, 
who ore. us?der Oil’s management control and who are located in the eon-r-i-’ 
neutal United States and in certain outlying &?©»» such as Pcciio Rico, 
Ptcmiwa.* Hawaii j arid Alaska $ ths Haval Attache Systess, which is aieo under 
CHI jnriafiloUcnj. and the fcAolIigcac© ergas&saticsa within the. forces 
ifloab, which, although directly under their restive ecfflsodws, cr* 
toidos* GUI's technical super ri ; ;icn. 

Tho primary fractious cf the District XatelHgcsice Officer?, are Vti* 
conduct of souvitoriitolilgeaoo nativities and the i&pAesnsritatAon o* 
eeawity polices. The District L-.tolHcer.co Officer corves on the staff 
of his roasdot-lvo Saval Dioteicb Ctansaadfi&t.* and in certain designated 
district.^ ho has additional duty on the, staff cf the c»ta*sd*r of tho cett 
frontier in which tfco district 5.» located. 

Korol attaches ' imd their staffs are officially a pnro of 0..X. brat 
they also have a responsibility to the wsbassodor or uSsiater who is the 
itfcirt or tho dipltsabfe raS.33icn to which they are assist'd, Kc^lly, 

' ‘ Uttavh-33 aVo rrtotlowd c/v. ly in theme ocuir.tr5.oa which are oi ps'iusary « :s ^ 

f 

'ivftorest'to Oi'if . They feo-'ido the major rcarce of oir»rt ccvllcurion of 
.iv.teXHc**:*. ... 




Jr» tbs i’crcaa el'leat, each aroa, floes* tyiv./,. and v.\ii;c 2V ;••.>.■ 

r.::6 all cXfioera £ !.it y a 1 *•' ,5 a* 5 X ng e-opnaTid have a otatf inhiiXli 
V'::C\-',W„ Tifi.3 id LsadeU by an intc&.Ufisnc© offXct;?? «ho is 
f* 3 f iho ^oXXechic-tt r pra-uttasiKg, nv;d dioeeroixation or iaieX).}^3‘»iod for the 
ftcjassauJ r.wi £cr it a .•JoarAsri-ibclKgfe'sae nsoasurcaj Gill fruppsvfca tf-oX-* 
fiifcolXigcncG V0{pyirervj#it0 ■ oatoi ace , .exs ccHocclc?-* nv-lsc^z-c-ia v'T.tfl’ix.i el ; - 
c&pft\iilivie3 to osvesvits. 



Policy cad Plana Coordination Staff? 

Working directly voider tho Director of Havel Ifetoiligenoe, tliia email 
staff ia soiiccrsicd with policy natters and th-e preparation of ittolllgenc* 
plans. It oojisists of three officers and tvo civilians arad is tho £ou&l 
point for .-ill iistvjl'.ulgoce aattera coming fi.-cr. or going to tho Joint 
Xjiitiilligei-.co Coawiitec, tho Joint Chiefs of Staff* tho Intelligence AcfJiaaih, 
Cocfislt-tsOk c.r tho Katioral Security Cowaeil, • 

Foreign L %ai".oti Staff 

Aloe lmhiv/g directly unde?* the DlJcoitor of Saval X.v-tc.' i.lovsco, tba 
Foreign jEdai^or. Staff cc&aist3 cf five* officer.?* tvre* enlisted ~ no,. &:M 
throo oivi.ii.xiSj It is tho point of ocat&ct far all fes«**.Rn r.aval atia-Kon 
and Boahora of siaval roiaoioas for the purpose cf keeping the no pcopY.e h.*;:py 
and fcw,iy from the intelligence producers. It is ouppeoed to leva m at alo 
tipta tko vh"'! a c. ^ nil focc/rn lev r* oer . I r. 't* r, i ve , * v * * 

United Staton Ctovaxan*. In roost cases, fci.lo is «» pi '.l 1 •■• ••• la 

the lai-po V.VAfvbOi* of BrU.iO.h* CxurdiL and Ainu i. " r *XX.-. a ’■••"• v.;\ ! pe. i;..i..-. . 



lilO U.;>’.tc..\ States t.xd the very '-lisa vTcrlci.vg ic>ivviosv.b-.\fj U.i 
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hl& w tew U» jrrar. ojf •«■«* •»»* 1,1 * ^ 

in this tawW » <W to «*» »«» “ iu •***“«** '*““ 

to a toriovi, G ,. ? rad «M> abonld to mdo * too **» to «««* ». 

Tt.fcftlXisjga cs ^ c 

«*i** pr**» of the Prefect of iutoU^e,:^ rcqnOr** Vo 
fu^Vvll the jdstdoa m forth above that of <** £ot-eaiig«,.co P,-o*Uv»Ao.» 
DiviaiLoa* viwbo a?sa»ls&^Ao» ic a« foUt-ws* 



jmmxoim fscducyxoij 

est/j® anasevoa ox'’ s*m ^n^utc^c 



BJTEU.lGB^CE KlOIWCYlOH 



Bwoi&lw Aesistart , 

P^ociicVic^aOoordivii'.oicii SVrj.?-' . • .... 

EORKIO K ERAS3H 

Hoad, Foreign Branch 
■ Oeog.vt.puic Section 
ToclviiocA Ss»f>ioi\ 

Hsdic&L Sscvssca 
AciphiViov-J Saa*l©» 

OT.T. MI & PISSIfflTOOH „M JJj 

Hatid,, CciXocVion jaw? lttse«sd.r>&<>i.cii Erttatu’- 
Ffcofco t.Vid C-iVipui.';-. Secsoica 
CoUectf-oa See-iS.cn 
Difi-Od V.iJ> sii- io i 4 So ci Aon 

sssmvrss Ei.yra.H 

Head, ErtiPMAso Tit-mul* , „, ... 

tfavwl iuid Eii-^.»os ai* »**««-- 

tkiioivvl Ig-.- tcc- iivVjj.u.i.o.'i oc'V'lorj 

ilAiO jfiii.XXigo.4jfn.v Section 
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Rood, Air Xviboliigeiic* BranoJj 
Veu and t;-, U:«rel.'i.U.hy ooahicii 
MdAW/AI'O ZH-tt 

i 

Kov.i«iVt.o3 a.'.ci 0-vpabiiivAoa ScaM&st 

O M1CT. S»m3a B«ig | BP Aftff! 

H; Cpereiici'.rJ, .TctellAjpuc:.' Brsa^J 
Sv>3ij5.ai IhvoeXiinenc.;! So^dc-xt 
Oj>^:*;;AiC”.s;X XttvC.'5-XAgCiruCi Evaluation 
Distcs^aa&ic.» 'Socrticn 
RariTis# and Trad* Septic >a 



Tut) Attache Systea 

The attache progrm it; of considerable eoaseni, in that :-/ chis is a 
mjcr <rwt. ecva'-c® of foreign infe-raaiien. It produces fully eighty 
porecorfe of the ieforw^ion frcsi which jb-fcollig-ssce 3.3 built. Prcblesa 
in the attache »y*fce?i» Inaludu* '• 

1 . Rosteeticvj it) att&*h» psreonne! c:- directed by the Secretary 
Of D'isfiSSsi j 

2* States Dtvpartnsab esipisaSi-ioa of desire ao to' placeicr/it ; sad 
3 . Axhasa.’-.do-ifial requirar.K.te ctj tin attaches :hc eonnscXic:;'. 
with »m\ ship visits. 

With reforms*: to 1 .r,bcvo p tbs Deputy Sesrsfcasy of Bafcmsa directed 
that U<y thi ea car--?.; ce.) survey thalr attache f'.ynt«?.s with a -?iew to 
^■ovldiM" the pyc'&jctioiv at a lalsiirKu ecst . After eouiid¥«r.iag VhckK 

rcee-r.'x'ishdciJ.cSi':. hr directed that osvrtvi in additional ros&ieticn rinaArircr. fct' 
tih-un. These roumrea inslvdivi placing cciliv^a cn the evabet' c-f ;:.l; 
offt<' : .rri ; »«>>.•?.;•♦«•» n'.",% eivMirvi cnpV.yesc,. end av.voair.V.l't:;.; uli.t;! ca'.X 

service could havo in the oysicirj, Tito Wavy la cf the bvsiuicn that it'; 

; > 

j./a 
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of vssova’cscs in less than not-dod, cad a steady increase in 
tin; oaif.tr.ndii!g (unfilled) collection directives, ;;o well as the 
deficiencies ahoir.i in needed iufcrr.r.tic-n. is indicative of the correct-- 
ness of that opinlciu Field reports indicate that one of the most 
iivipcrtiv.'.v values cf attache aircraft lies in the number and variety of 
places to which the attache can go by air. Is* addition, their u3e 
in areas on the possibility of tdsl.ns pictures « Any further reduction* 
of the attache system, which io not offset by a comparable increase in 
other overt collection moans, would mean a serious li&painaent oa the Wavy 
in accomplishing its intelligence mission. 

The present tour of the Ifaval attache is two years. Reports from the 
field indicate that the attache is reaching his point of major productivity 
at the end of two years. As personnel limitations have precluded the 
assignment of all Kaval attache perscnnol to language schools, his language.’ 
proficiency only reaches its peak at tha end of the tour. He also has had 
two years in which to develop contacts from whea h9 can collect . In the 
main, it is very difficult to "pass on" these contacts to a raplacexsnfc » 
Tours in O'dI nro throo years, and tho. ir. creasy in the attache tour would 
bring the two intelligence tours in consonance. Tho other two ear-vices 
have been using three -year tour.-: for soma time. Consideration should bo 
given to ’the desirability of increasing the tcur for this duty. 

With reference to 2 above, tho Department of State, has expressed the 
desire to cov-tiv.ua a Uaval attache in the Dcmluican Republic and to add 
ons to. Haiti. In orrtor bast to meet the requirements for collect ion in 
tips'O -pccductivo a: oar ;w-.d the -pufoaf-.a coiling, neither of lines/; reqnsc.tr: 
could bo approved. However, a reqeoat to have tho Havy attache coilivay 
rained for th.’> ,» purpose vrs-j mby.iittod to tho Secretary cf Defense. 



4i|'t**«'4'MKi»r'»*<kV vrTS-?.,»: -.v 
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ports of coll for naval olcnmbn wo old lake to ha\o a 
attache to ta'-jo, care of the narjy problem arioln" fsom av*.ch visits sxs-a 
shcro leaves indent tha-roto. Bfwsvsr, to 1 rtfewbes are pranci* 
6 iic; utilised its* vht.34 purjAJOGJij their principal i7/r,.ru.a.l2«i«co cgXJ.oc&S.c» 
toJrtoa /jvffev ia diro.ct proportion to the tine eaawc&ed 5:n aar/yittg ^ 
these dutlsso 

Kllit a-- y Aea& ytaT/ ae 'Ad ytacfry O^ouw 

Reports submitted to the Havy IJepsrfcaent by tiso naval ei^aesits of the 
KAAO’e &re aerut&»iaed Tesy olcosly by 031 to assess the strength, cojspc- 
oitiosa, raadisieso* firepewer* 'sad oimary poteatlal of the navy cosseted 






Fleet ©leashts hsvo a -sesy considerable intelligence eclloctioa 
potential, iditd? is ret fully exploited,. particularly in tine of pse*«« 

Every can who goes inhere iv.- a foreign Jiatiov* is a p:twiti£l ec-lloov-c* 

: 

i?i2«ir.rj&:.oii by cbacsrwfcioo, *&&?ejnc&lctt, or taki-v.® tAafc-vreo. T^ctv^k xcn 
so gathered, nut only ac-uld ba of Bavai iwteresc brt also of ccooern to «v..: 
other services <■ It io s-gjoeted that greater effort b:-‘j tuado «<o e.;sp.Ao.v* 

th Cv/PV*' C'JfJIC'ii* f^C>Vj v i> 

C y 1 or j3 

XtiroivssrMojj of Iv&ttv-ttt atfal rae to the Favy 53 collected by Ar;r.y f . 

AX? Ftrcf.*, jceci Ctato B:,.pavt;s.oat sc-vm v ■> :c,t !>.b Suv' 3. s .ir.-ridostr* 'co thii'Ar 
«a.tleo'->.rai Nomf-.l'y ... tV?8 A»Xb.?mfc&ftn 5,3 jfrjtr.?.2*:3d! -t r*:o 

X«; ,vl by i/ai-.-Cii awnrp,-2.’5Carts« It nice io cswlawgod at fcho Wssa-.S.faS'.o'-v 

.•)/,(. 

’•Si- 
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lavc.l by IntcS'doffsrinavfeaX di*ausfc«att*» Wi::ci - h t! -° a9 ° 

6(ir0 i0 *»•»»**• **»«» «•* *> **<■«*■«" * OT0C ' ° f l "° 
if ^ >■ r» iVOVvi 

infcncatioa lx orao: vo a*o-a 



p lot r iot XctelXlgcncg 



_ Tho dtdirfct toWUls®* ««*«? «™ «* Eain 0rt<te!a S ““'°° ** _ 
(to3oWs ^wteMUSf*** **»««“ 2a “’® aS3 * “ 3 13 " at4t< *' 

«*» ofKtoo Kilo* torciBatiw frcw <*. «*« «w> «• of f - rcisn " 

- .,... .„1.„ tr - r ;. in t>0 United Stages* as>4 ?W ! ©*sn P 5;ri s - sr ~ u ’“” 

fXe.g vgsssao 1 . 1 luii'.o p~rv •*• 1 * ^ 

nation fro® sfatotag ©w»«*» of th ® ^ dted Statcs * 



Ti<>.-ol It - . 1 '-i:c "i: P.-C' du c: l lor, T wb}t:iii . ' 

, . - ., v. O..NV <■<•>•,.<•-> fRACATfil) '•■3d siato in r oil'' 

H...-, iV toltaSrc?«ftlon in A-u- inum..*/ 

•' V 

, „o r .. SM-Orr.^ nvoilablci to tha Dl/CSAv’ ivi acwnl-nc'’ 

fcCiVH-A&O iCW -’j. }a . 3 ...JLiU... •>»*- • 



n.»rf f»,w. v*’? T^-’rv v: v •»* pr -•*? - '•^‘T; ’ *" ' 
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prooucvion vrittta the of :L&cll*iroxco, V5AF f of texiiaia 

•saHw&JCU of aii* istolligcnos of joint Additionally, and ca 

a .-cllatoral tsoie, the arogMe* lo intended to provide for the 
unilateral :»’;ds of a single esrrlee or the ecnsoa seeds cf to or c;oxv, 
aersiccy for ths predation of aU* iutoXligtsio® studies «• cf vox-zoo 

I>i5l^Ol 4 ^»V-:5 « 

Of the 77 officers and jitZ ci-vilioits cssigacd to this tfork by tb» 
jjavy, 61 cf floors 'and 132 elviliaaoB are assigned to tHCMS. 

Because the working eroos arc separated, because* Havel air In&erosfcp 
ore different- fvim the iitf-westo of the Air Force, end because the wwk 
of HACAIH do not midor the control cr direction of the Diroctor of Naval 
J^oUsgesiOft, the lo offioefa «k£ 10 slsiaiew in OBX are working 

In niviwh the awns fields as aro the IlACABl p-sople in the dttvelopssJlfc cv. 
targets, assessing the vulnerability of them, and in prvpasdeg ^ Miinzte 
A oxv'iVition to this duplication should be found. 
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*)U:Ci i-avy i •** ' cr - -f> ;■ j-~~ *'.*.oh aces jrj.c-.v hires cm ■' ovir. .hm.., 

i.y i:ha j'C 3, studies prcttdiijg all cf tiia li*,tslUge-:i«e y isops, and ch&rla 
required by a eoi®a.:der to plan and e»ca& &a amphibious operation. This 
BaS cn t-io areao ccnverasd are not ia sr>fi:loiG;;t detail to prcri.de the 
aetvsssary istftarewrMon upon which to base amphibious landing p3.£cjs, In 
addition, t hey ar© not ready. C 0 a 3 .idsratS.cn ucuid be given tc- 
jjig ifc«» tksry \e.pi:.il , c;.CM.!'. i objectives pregraa. 

01 the cr.td.t\i iv5i.eiiiger.e0 prcdv.ct.icxs, oaXy v-vjc dcfaysasts - the far'J.y 
Sundry cf tf-erld Events and the C}JI Review - r-ovoiv* wide di3triba*i«;7».j 
end of these.,, only the S tvEE^y lscy be a duplication cf ether i^omgesec 
iv?fs-.?.v. v Earh prediction has its pcriicuii.r nsa aid ar subr. appears 
hcairsory,. appropriate, and ejcncnticai, sutheugh dissjaji&aticr. cf ©vans- 
pi'V.CiV:i:'(.io:v» s«ay be toe wad-asp; easi. 

So.-;w.'.ty 

Se.»«rii.y policy ia vested, in the ?koy, ia the perse*! of the Seesetary 
of th-j. Wavy. Ifrcparmra cf asjnrity policies hrs fc;>,n dc S's-j^.a,. thvrt 
the Chief of PsvtA C^-at-oIileps, to thy tojfczier of Thav&l ivv.o)-Xl«e<se-;« 

AiV.'CG Ci-l'it)*' Cl il r. ' (Ji*! J» »I\r».'4 (vJJji’t’MiV, foy'-J t " \ s '*•**•»* »s* 

ib-tiTtV;; ;.’;o B-.u’cnn c f Vvv c.'.uo.t on w.ut\. r»:v: cf r.iAfcary parnonnsl .-ery:.'.' . 
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..... or. r.M-tv:3 eont'oreing K&'V?txy 

v ; * j V/ 1. .1 .i. t’V* “ • •*»•*-* ' 

eipxi Wjrcdco py.yc-.wol ttitfii* t!«o ??a'»yj end tUo Office of Pa*ra3. Kaasiai 
cn nctV.oro of ss-*ri.ty. Each ««» surv^oU and coeiaad to b* 

op&ratl»:2 c.;’:.cpatoly» 

Within fcho Office of Barol toboUlgo**; «» a®#w**7 tfcatt fwjfcto? 
aro aiVfiBgea na fclloK.?? 

Mffffn DIRECTOR FOR SSgBCTY 
8KMRXH KVXS20S 

ASSSSTAHT DIRECTOR 0? tfAVAL IimLXGEICK 
SESCIliTY 



EKOOufciva Aoi'iistiiiii j. t 

Coordination and Security Policy Stair 

C ERSORSniP SttBOB 

Head, Censorship Bran-.* 

Arnsd Fere sa Ceaw.T-h5.p Section 
YolooojDaalcatlwv* CoswcrelUp So^tlea 

£^;:'.??:CO.',T;'Q ??r> PRAKCg 

Read, ’ Ei-tfcsilsatlcviw ' Branch 

Ftvr.?o*ii s ..?l cud V/iii-** i : r*3V;d3 cp.-sciion 
loc&l Sivest igatloiis Sour- It.'.. 
atoTccttcct-lorrJ Sttpsxndesry SosUoa 

b.e .o. Biu;:r,i? 

Bead, S*Jboto$> r Erpioaage & Cotofcor- 

ffwlimraicji £;*&».& 

Wester?. nual'Jp&ore Sootier. 

Ewoposin fu»d African Socvlcr. 

A lei c Sc"; ^ *c I.. 

fflYSSRS K ft TEiWKI, PR/CT 
Bo-d, Corv'ora® end Travel Bswm* 

Con,,,*.',? >>> S:i-.:-.;.on 
travel SocMo.ii 
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S5 !a i :_C);'? SO*. &WX3 

Bead, Security Centro I J3 v&vih 
Dc-isostic Control Battle* 
Foreign Control Section 



The prosvnt strength to porforn all of these duties is li3 officers, U5 
ciliated san, and ?1 civilians. Gf this jabber, 11 officers and 12 
enlisted non aro assigned c a an interim (tesapcrajfy) basis in an effort 
to bring the backlog of work into manageable proportions » 



. investigations 

Tho Navy Department has very few. military personnel with investigative 
training. Depeadsr.co is placed almost entirely on oivllians under contract 
with tho Navy Dopartniont and without civil~serrf.es status. Bscauso of the 

t % 

large backlog of investigations, a full background investigation cf sSi 
individual by Katy security agents takes from nine to fifteen months. 
Practically all of this iiOO-cian force is assigned for duty within the Xin itr. 
cf v hs cc.vit inO'Vt k! United States and its possessions. T Ley work under the 
dii tvcoicn of tho District Xr.tej.ligc.fice Officers. As a coassqusiuca, counter- 
intelligence coverage oversees is inadequate. 

Xn addition to security investigations, tho investigators are required 
to psrsona tuny c-r ell iriattors of an invoctigatdonal uatvira occurring within 
tho Havy Dt'.pai'i'ir.cnt , bo they criminal or bo they serious offenses against 
the Unified Cede of Military Jncitisu. Bactiuse of the pro.wrcni of inter- 
national CoKor.\>in:c, K»:.'.y of the coses of a criminal nature or includes. in 
tl.-j so: .i.c'us cv. ci.' against the Unified Cede c.f lillita.xy Jcstico hv .-i 
Snroct on thy purely ccu.*cri>;fcolXigc-jico cciernt'o coneos-ning' o3pAci:«?o, 
treason, sobc-l ago, t-i* soditiom 
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1’ioM A« too shortage’ of actequato, t;w.lc!v-'i.d£j ccuvAerlutbiligcnoe usaoiet 
•«nd x esovurcas. Tho tea .person* assigned to aueft duty fr^MSEi (leoa 
•tiffin 3>') wro restricted cur.^ot ewtiraly to work on posacwnol ceouiity 

A?, .Ttvail of the .ar-il initolXigcu-co organisation; tb^re as-<? 
Ktly v’.’o JV.11- -t.lr.f5 u.gec.ts olvvos jc-c it is to dollop tod odU&aia visible 
front oust act's fcr v.eo in ooKasros .end travel operations! ©ad related 
,: waterfront security and intelligence actlsibieo. Two or three other 
diet riot a have part»timo agents on such works 

An adeqaato porc-grats will involve eventual doubling cr tripling of 
funds now allotted to this a Ton cf x-av/J. intelligence* It, in effect * 
will acovat to putting certain areas of r.aval iirtsliigswico on a wartisa 
- footing . Suwov&r, a racc-gnit-ion of this philosophy aesas eminently js-vpar. 
Since, in terns of function, these areas of --aval ' intelligence a-itirf-ty 
should ba as r.-R-i^h at war turv as they ever will t», 

Cciniter intelligence in a protective or preventive measures . In ov^rae?.:; 
aavol are* a. It cppe&ra to bo wc-ifully inadequate* ct boss, it is no batted 
than that of the other services. 

OKI recently has been active in promoting ether caes'^rea to tighten 
; up the sc-.-nu'.lty apparatus. Ono of the Koacax'oo recently effected uss to 
have the Dopartwont of Cccsivorce and tlio Civil Aeronautics Board ttffoct a 
ccK'Uin cK.-ov.it of screenin'? r for security. of *«3rnar*5dn'JL air <-*xw? 
t ravel Ki\g i.;.vc end out cf the edited States. Tko stfcor arses of posui-.i 
oocu/ify wxlucnw tov.ir.ti (a) in the Jack of a c»xatc.T,3 pj.tn'ol An Gra.-.t 
lakes, ports so tiiat .C-.'r--igr:--f i-.g vessels plyl:.::; the Croat f;fro3 aid iiC-i-v.v 
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fthirfja \yx avii nat u;:-dvA* <n ! rvv«Il.L-v. , j'.o oi or fi*3i these p/rfcoj (b; fja&cb •• 
cj'JCito sniaXi. tea* ,ixnpc*u3r-JlefcS| fishing beats end ether light feraxfc fcust t»> 
Xie-w-itd iVi- c -pfSr&tAca end impacted Uy the Ctxst Gaas’d for safety, tost 
it tko vasawX }x:vt3 to ftea «nd returjcs elairciwg not to ha«e leu-shad & Jforoigr, 
port* it iu\y cc-t be iMpocted by any authority o;j return, Js coto-equesoe, 
it io po'A’ibXc? iV.r .1 irirJiir<; craft to r»ad&::vc&3 with ffcreiga :! cv.. 

tbs cjv£-;i saa sad tras-rfac* eapletsage er subversivo ag*Kt» or nuclear bo;;b 
oojipoaovAo from the auteuriae to tho fishisg beat for introduction infcc 
the United Staton without f«&»* of official inspection on return. A survey 
Of the . extent of 'those possible threats should bo jaado by the Inter- 
depnrfcnesbal Cc-Kndtteo on Xrtorcai Security to determine what action ie 
n<se*5&d* 

RccenViy, tho 'Bureau cf Perscnnol lias rcccnessaded that tho Esvy 
'institute pariodically a n os„wi ty j-aoheoh" pcXioy cn its rdJitnry p.r-rsen- 
«*.>, in. inostive ctart.ns. GUI io likewise taking into con3id2.-rati.cn tha 
oeoesslty cf rosbcvi&ing its civilian persotnol.. A security recbeck pregrex- 
is in »,fffevtf. f«- ail of tho Office cf tho Chief of Vrnal Operation;?,, which 
iwjlfcdcis 081. Sh-waver, fcfotr© is- r»o speoifi© cv- overall Ka'iy policy oa 
rofiJio&ks of porecnnol assigned to iasholXigenco duties alseKbcre in the 
Wavy,.. The data and typo cf c-hs.’k which has been cade on an iz4is, ! iid3.aX 
is iu&Xcatod on his erdoro for change of rttai-icsj, fx’oa which the ks» 
oosr.va:.!icloro may dr.to~r.tina whether rcoheoks are aocessaxy. 

/Ld : . . '. i 'v'yj 

AlJ of tho iofcs -at *.cii of tbs Office of )?&vr.X I.cto?vl;.frosioe «a&£.v 

u.-sior.- the A:n;."..jtc.v-'o Director of Kaval lUtolligrr.-co, Adnin k:rt r atictf „ and is 
' t-rgwiictfa m; in Ito fcl>cr(..'ng chaitj 



gi^taifccMtt rfgaflME ^z^ut^s^em 



- ‘itmWmtimitu M 






'.ftssis-iVs.K D*:r::,.v;.c:i r/.- ewj. :vr:^L?cz^s 

ADMS 2 S'i-)w\T 2 K< ■ 



Eten-Jutivo AssAwtent 



OSlERsL SERVICES KftSffl 



Etead, G$ft9t*«X Swficas Etr«u&2> 
feyreftawteen* & fetarcatlca 

Report Goitre! Section 
Ed:l'?c.r;Ul Ssstios 

J5a$JL sr.d AtolaiatT&tivsj FiX'SS Section 
Translations So.iv '.cm 
. X&t oil licence Plies Section 

R BRSOHKRL BRAHCII . 

Head, Personnel Branch 
Kil.it ary ?*Psennol SoovS.cn 
Civilian Peraonnsi Secticn 
Reserve PregreK SsctAoa 

PASCAL P-RASOH 

E3e.d f Fiscal Eran-h 
£fcdg*ts end AUctsism. Section 
Supplies snd F^uipr.o.'t Sec-.iiS.ovi 
Audit end Accounts Section 

TRAIi’IKG B34T10S 



Read, IV-aiaias Branch 
Tra&aie&t IvtvKoisrseX Sect lea 



The ra &ve & officers, 6!i dieted e»s, and 11‘S ol-v&Jdeos AsaJgswi tc 



the cVivlrloi 



HanpCuCi.v* and nwiiagaanit swreys are cos&incusXy oorduaiad by this 
viivisiow to w«intniji both officiary and oooncr.y thmsfroub the ehoXo of 
Civ'X, it 5 ,;« iici-cA that jV.ivC.ria aXlscaticiiiS of sllitary ptrsosiVisl u.i./e 'so-' 
pro tided v fcy ae,;;c*iai ion vith the IVarawi of Povsonnai tot *!«*»! whe Vfttf? • 
c-.i;')f ebXr.t baok)#g* V«*h by tho. added jwreennaX cud tho fact that ni.VitP.ry 



. / 






p>rfVyCV?)!*Ji. OcCi bS G v-JI *■ X L - J ’ 1 1,1 ■' '■ ^ 

1 The aefrv pcrvicYi a? tto Rliifcssy p:.voo^ol esslE**^ *° S*tsC01s®f«;> 
duties ora net 8ix»«^ ot3 * ' fh '? a:ra 3 ^ e * f ^ r0 “ ^™ic:a fee bcatt *“* 
in the !UHtary P^o«ml Act of ^ to lasted* sa S^oiUg^ •;«*««**> 
Regular Ha-*y. Tharo era a tctal of S’i of these s^uiallato. 

OT0P> since by feir'itfw of these 'Special Duty Only" office* W 
to oOTatBAwd, iU'id gA’.jco eonsrand is ths usual etspping ofcouo oo f- ! «S 
the '’Special Duty Only" olaae is ehuanod. 

It is expected that most of the lino officers cf the Regular Ka ry on 

duty in OH will bo ordered to cea duty within a reiy short- tins a>.ta<. 
mohiHaatic» vo bo wpSaced ^ t « 3C5f ' 7SS rebtOIod to activa duty. 

: This would Strip OH cf tuny key people at a xory critical t-iae to ..ths 

drlodawt of the iabeUSscace effort. . In additica, ^ny feral iaMm&*K 

m«rvo officora'are vetfcla* *« CIA and ths State Dtp^msat in «**'««* * 

jaiXitfiry cv civilian capacity aid there ia lcur--d xo be strong ‘“ c «psti..-*.e.i 

: for the services of those paKweaswl. Advance plaining xo dcc-ermru 

Halloa ^sSgnsmt* west be effected mutually so that tbs P^blca can *« 

act in a ctoisgo from peace to war afcah'es . 

The dufcSec in OH are, in the asaln, i*®**®* 4 by feral peraonnsl. 

\ » . 

Tho follci?Jjig table chess W55 strengths* ’ 

Iv'wua A.M 
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L l* 1 !) • /•*> • j V > 4^ -itAtC Li.><4 vi'Ji'J Ox C’.a O ini ■ , v *| V/O \’/*/..ij >„>* .f-v* iv. •‘•v < i 

, ,f ., Airccet all c.Tp%”Aor..c- i:; chi Sinai tJa'OugJ; l> cn tbs job/' training « 071/. 

,,.n:i operate n very c.”C*ilohb bub ciuail isboXl igwic© osheol. VI.- vo erupnaslo 
tills jfie&d is needed. 

Li ht^c ti.ihi too of OM wi th C>l-?:sr ; &ieli:lgtv w<B; A^- pai. e. a 

Erder Doparbv.ent of E»f&usio Diroctivo >X0$»7« dried Jik:o 29-, i?5h, 

* * ir 

•i 

jl.rt Directs r of i’aval Zk.tsll2.gs ace ‘its desigriaiod by- the Secretory of the 
|{ Wl .y tuj the appropriate official in the Sasy Dcpartrceiit to be the point of 
,,(,'.itac.t in intelligence Batters for the Secretary. of; B»f<s.\s© and Ms 
jiuM-jial Assistant (Special Cporatlesa)* Both Hr. Thcaas, the Sooretary, 
inul Mr. 'Sadth, the Assistant Secretary for Air, taka' a very aofciv© interest 
t (i ivitolUgctce rattera. • s' 

Othor rolati.osisivii-J! ara gr-; er nxaut i ride wherever liccllf-gs-nco of 
j;»» croot to the Katy nay bo found. The Usury is rightfully Jealous of its 
, ? t ;W of ivve-rest end is nsilcv.iwv.3iy careful to refrain fi'cra getting 
,UU l>£ do that field . DSC O of a cfcxiscGvwy on parop:irei alln erotics.*, 

: ,!uu'Ci b an niwh work in the cun field as it cou» keep abreast of 

,,\; !iont iafrisigliig c-a stated rcspcnsihilitio© of cthpr agonuilea. Cornett c*V> 
|4 « ;,.t Davy objects strongly to ether agencies fr.r.c^&rbljss into its field. 
;>i <vt>ral instances wero cited where bXA .has duplicated work of prinary 
*■ t ■ ' ."rei’t to the V-jr.yp part rcx^Aarry coiiUG.* Tiing gucavCi cn.uoi.<ea etna e x-oi i.-- \ '-v ii '' 
t ,t! Ion :Ujt-'e:v. in t ho Vtu’ Bent. 



» V r X . 

‘^V 1 ™ L. 



i*' , V . ' :• r.*. n ■ 



five prerunb organisation of C-h'i and ‘to rapp-rtiV-.g cicsci-::.to cconc 
.V.irtato to :v.*wfv.) tho 9 .tv/Cw;1cj» that the caf.brci*i c f :;ar uorid eaves. 




t>;6 rlf.U 4 ^JvCSHe.l 5*J n't- K<> g »».3 eiidtV.V, G3 tc H^vt- 

tst;cc.'j!> ’:'w... u'. {i v,'~o 'jo te.ko plac-j if pjvsctor.oh ai-rc^gWi.'J sj-;rs bsTAViygru- 
cp to the iov-.O.n 

yho lyvk of cc-ii-ib^'iuter-ig^v;* jAcS-csridca .la -yeiy IspiVfcoRfc ?*«? 
tcG&i.oe- off tha uowa to kosp ous* cf lftgtofc£«o fcfosa ilia pefca&ltf. 



Con ?Iv L' J.CT.lJ 

Eaoav-fio cf tha ir.pt'rtacic© of pvcto:ti:ig ito ir.diiDt,:ri':A giacrot-s ?;cu, 
tacivisa of tha c;rt>: tsoby Halted number of mO ll irVO I** A)(’o cl ;.7»CO pO X v Ci .1 

avai-“-v>J,o at f><'nvoc-?j3 cuvai csteb’ intasosito t c-xxl b^ci v.*.3«J ci too k?v vo;cj 
' by the Cts-iiristii of s^itfcwfelca, peworsloa, end ether crAr.oa cjiaiviut tiaiuri 
• end' Rli&fcory X<.-» to ■^.tacs-t tadlTjUfca.Ja r tho exuPf-sriratiCil/iry-^c'S j««rtx»i£$.e>i 
p?ovJ.d>i ty tha Iter/ lrv.it; C h>» 147-IpO). 

. Thov.s is no rbcaterd policy fci the &i*y Paprxtecr.'. iVf 

ttio v.\;» - ieCii^ t.'.r;.r/.r of t’.is asrKsrihy oiatuj cf ii~vcUirtv.ee ptarscssKil -• 
cc vilhin via j r.-z,vir.’.x.Xi cf :'.:G n.v V;; Oy.'iv:.* XC'.f>0„ \p- Hi.. 1 



,\ vy .« < -rygr * ^".y * v o ./? ;■• »/ fw ' ** 1 .v**”* T ' T"*" '.’■ v ~ * ' ' *"■■'*,■ 




o 



7.in*t atlon-; c:: the as&bur vf Caches* «j wr.l.l a.; tLo i'\Ll-:xe 

• , ^,1 «•* t\ • ■ ,•••«, !■••, >'•'«> ». v •’W'i/ iv\ ■> • J X "'/v W •• •«'< •' t p V C» } L«..' V< V'W%> »i «*•*** J . v‘,»N *» 

&&roOv&ca isVJxi.ta.bjc in th® Kavy to vx'-rlde the cetisa&cr# with ilia 
sieo’i-.d tupporv. fcr their ii\teIHgea xo sstiRstes. fpp. 142-X44) • 
r ih'Oi*a Is p. cl f ?’.v/y-;;'.dc r for a theater ap'p::’ ©cist ion of ito 
•iC.l ".c:\i-ici , ccpabi'iilisOjt ©sp saially in the fleet ooisssiixd®. Ir : .telXi««feY5.> 

cOBveyicusacos should te iKp.vcved. (pp. 259, 140, l/>2~145> 154) •. 



Rac CT..M ^‘.vda ^iciVH • 

That the Ifavy put its c-ouutori;:toliigunco program on &' wider bac® 

/ so co to bring its \;oridtficb protection up to an adequate lovoi. 

That the ifavy establish a policy and finalias pltans for the period:'.-} 
review of the sosvii’ifcy status of intelligence pai's canal vhc coti-o within 
the provisions of focutVilive Order ICuoO. 

That tho Jlevy expand its collection effort. 

That tho flavy sontinu® and expand its efferts to iatpro-v® tha lafc©lXl~ 
gcnce at all ranks and levels of the dtipert-Rsnt . 



DSPARTMESr CF ITS AIR FORCE 



cecbffX Assistant for Tr.tcd.1 inches 



The vlvi}.im> staff cf the Secretary of tho Air Fere® Irialudes a 
SpoticX Assistant for Xutolxigoaco who i« responsible fer liaison with tho 
Department cf DvAosae, Office of Spa vial Opcratlca*, .read for iwActr and 
6 va 3 Luatlcn cf alX lixtiosa parlifLniug to nlr.ro ,, poAiaicj , oA pre-ytssw 
Co the iv.lv Fo.-co inoe’viigirj ::•,•> h’u ia ul.:o o-oarged mv< «r iv.. 5 ic 

and ultivsato review cf the pj.vjonncl no-. unify tv?: gran. both cj.llJ.trry cr.d 



<■* .•«‘« w> \r«^|-Acit*-rr«' T'rv -I.**-.’ "J vty^r^vjr^i-fc- */f * -.r •,) >• *" ; 



i*.S.Ais. . . • th* of C!.?o< . : f'.i’.:.; r*J*« the •rCic.-otiv*. 

ofi'c-VT. thsi tt» Serial Aoslciant cron dsart-e vo his.br£6UiR*sce rwjpwKii" 
bill by* In y’.ovf of tha iapcrtaRee cf the oftaefci so^sidvrsfcios 

oou'J/J. uuil fea g?.-t>:» to s-oiarcting these i'^3pos.s;^>llix4fe3 as has fcssa doas» 

j 

in vd.-o air staff. 



HipV'.tV 



'.bU:.* cf Scoff. Gpes-ftticsx} 



Tuo Poputy Chief of Staff, Derations, io responsible for Air Feres 
iaielligercc activities, Air Force secsrcssioatioas activities, and at wale 
energy watters. * 

tho Xpa poobor (foneral 

The .Tr.sjjoctor (tenoral is recpc-uaible to the Chief of Staff, DSAF, for 
ths cer-divct cf inv aa fcigsfciona involving mjor criwas, violations of pubjde 
tKiot, subversive activities, cabotage , Riai copiciiago. he a3.sc p«vicr*4P 
related ocwisfceirintolligeaos f reactions » 

Dire ct o s* o f T.:~l el 5. i gor. e* 

The Director cf PAelligooe, although sv.be, i-iioate to the D’*~-ty Chid 
of Staff, Operations, is designates by Air Fores regulations as the rb:to.Ux : 
gone® Wartber of the air staff. In this .capacity ho is directly rosposicibAe 
to the Chief of Staff, U3AF, and to the aajor oil* ocasaaadJ for staff 
support and guidance in intelligence* Ratters. In addition to these dirirlod 

• S'ccpearililiiica, he provides for; 

The .xoi diaation cf tbs collection of iv.fci7rAAc.-3 by Air Force 



aoti'vitio.--; 



The c<K.rdAsvr.ticn of the uorkbridc targeting effort. 







Tho pr-'dv.'Xi.on cf tc j?j. civ iv.tnl tissues /wd tbo fcavdi.iyg 
find ciinlytilo o? foroigi* Listerial through *ho A.ui' rG/.hi*i'a.v Xv.ocaX.-.j.-.'-.UvO 
CJav.tor, ui'jich io «ui ir&ssrnl jwi of his dirostc-j-a'se. 

Representation of the v.o*j.oi‘ of Staff, DoitT* for iss olio. > -> *■* 
is attorn on ::;psc;i£i* joint and -i7&ordoparcNrx;tal ooissi Gtoos. 

Provision o.f official Oiaicoo tci-Ksea foxviga niIii<Kry i'opro- 
DS-r.tutirea end the Air Forsa* 

Operation of tho Attache Syatesa. 

Sujisr^lsioa ever tho Air Fores Security Ssrsico and otter. , 
special activities. 

Control of disclosure of classified Air -Fores Infcraat&oa to 
foreign G* v errant a . 

terabsrsh|p on the air at off affords the Director of Xnfeolligsaco 
adequate access to the Chief of Staff on Intoliigonoa raatcers blit tho 
Air Force drganiBaticn oubordinfttea hiia to the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
O^wUcsfl. 1-hJUi has the effect of is&»rjws**g an cshelcn c-f otter 
i'lisar'i.ant fuscticcal offices, ou»b. as that of ‘c-Is© Compts-olvari whinJ» 

! oiwrsply affects the efficiency of stuff c.poratioa. The olovstioa of 
tho Director of XatelXlgcaco to a higher level eppoaro justifiable for 
this • reason and in consideration of t-lie tvsEeadcua inpcrc-snso t-aiich 
^ iSitoUlgcnco has .enquired in the ever, all s&scion of the Air Ferco* R«*C2- 
r&ticji and resolution cf thoso «l>*i'.mst9*:ce3 wtt*ld have the »ttex*dsxst 
boneficir.1 effect cf rntaUg the prcstlgo cf Air Fcrca intelligence or.d e.‘ 
GtfcrastJLvg o.';'erAic -.asJ. talent to it a r&nte* 







aoskni tho dirootor'in tho fulfilment of his scspoasibUitios. 

•the Directorate of MUlcon^ is divided into'fivs isajox* elmrta, 

each operating xsa&or -one mnaGCEsnt of o dop/uuy director.. iWi# a..^..o 

nro further subdivided into various eocticas, eaclj of vhxch nan a 

g pacific yosponaibilUy. Tho major olcrszvte ere:-. 

Management end Policy 
Collection end Picscninatioa \ 

Eotisoates .V 

Targets , 

Air 'j.'c clinical Intelligence Center 



Managojtent and Policy 

' Shi .0 ©lojssnt ifl ro'spoMiblo for preparation of USA? iatollrgoaco 
plans «* policy, rsmageissnt of the directorate, .specialised intolligsnco 
projects of high significance, and coordination of Amr-Z&vy collaborated 
in air intelligence. The deputy director of this office is also the 
Ere entire of tho directorate ° 

Collocticn and' DiaBSuiir.aticn 

This otant directs the T5SAF inteJJLigcncs collection and dinsani- 
• nation activities, ouporvicioa liaison with accredited foreign &xr 
roprcecatativos and visits of foreign parncMcol of intorosn, collc-coc 
collection reqnircrsnta, previdoo gui&mca on aerial re ccnnainranco, 
aflndirfstora tho attache ©yotosa, procosooa and dioooainatea intelligence 
information, report:), and fiaichsd intelligence products. Tc receives 
infor;:srtiovi fron tbo attache system and nil echelons of coimar-d. a» 
pxoparas basic collection G uida«co instructions, such ae the Paoic Air 
Intelligence Fio£pxixx.iH>v»tn (Ei.u-.) and 




afjt’.c-iv'cU-i'Citcra, oJo-st.wnls irttiroc-fcicn,. nnci tho cc-u,.sc.\..hc:.i pcv&itio* Cj - 
Air Ftrvs csicsuJa. Tcsht.icnl infconigoc e is tba faction of tfca Ads- 

YovK^ictiJ# T-tci-^o^wO L^i^i/Cs.r 0 

Xha Air Fe*-i® has e&**vd tfo 5IA ceding *2»b«a and has cspsr.docl it • 

CG3'- <, : 'd'.ly :l:i th© ;\ j .. & f; rut i sal subject &rs'&« I* t.'OU-.d bo dGif.vi'Tn.'lo ^ c<r i ^-*- 

inbolHgane* '. ogesK&es to consider t-hs adoption of t-liis cede. There *3 out 
a tr-enendoua flew cf jres inbolIigiawQ that pscss*st filing »yeita3 gciuBs-a^ 
have great difficulty in absorbing it. It is evilly tedious to produc* 
quiclrly the infe-rai&ion which is in the eysbsn. Autozaxtie deuces would 
©icplify filing? f&aiiiiai© &oc«s» to indorsation when needed* ar»d. sbcr-i«.d 
pjfovft to bo eeonwaicjd. The Air Porc« presently haa a project underway w: 
the Kastjspn Kcdait Conpiaiy to d.vvicp a aiceofiia «y»teia for filing Inveij.. 
gcjico, Thiif Kj'wt involving the use of -Cords* wilr give a gi.-esx-cv 
ptefcaatial fer coding and AndsKingt atd io «a ssabl® to ineorpsratica vitai: 
jsaffc iut^ljato ayyt*JR3 which ar® not yet beyond tbo res ears a atag®. 

It is beoordxg iii-areaalxigly difficult tc celle.it row iafcallAgcac© An 
the Soviet Vic-? ave* using traiitlc-nal mthedt* cf cc*lXecfcicn. tfes 
for ejJd?iti.e:ni>. leifemiatioii fro in uhuu &re.a is to u •■£■-.< to .-h'it je©«? apt*. 

; to the pr/.b«>n most bs ecvghfc and. fully crrplcAUid. Su.ls risa.r«;*vjj sacuiu 
l include; the a e cept once of cie!" isvirolvad m ^ c? veri .l'« J,. ^ 0 c * 1 wnon t;h.> Loioi..— 

1 cation , '.•eidcu la c.f snfr&aAefct htp^-curto so vo vrarrati t4a risk. 



!•*•♦ *** -yv*' *•' •* XT. V® ft.W 1 '.?#Tr *■'* "V^’ 
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jr v - lt>0; c.;ic» irnd ins as its mission tho prcd.tcfc5.cn oJ .tr.voa.atge-'nuo >.-o 
pv-e-’jsnt ie%hv.o'ksicaL c.urpvico. This is ascoaraliafcsd througn wiaiyoi.s 
of ir.tolligacce infcssritioa and eqaipROVSfc pr&viclod by tae ccIj.oh^oa 
offtrt. StoS aX prists related to inteiXiEcaoe twitaAq*** aro r^a-iua 
to this. eoutou fox* ctndy and de?clcp»rt. Exc®X3swfc equates cf 
develops*^ in the K8R have rct&tod tew iteov bnai&ica «sd Reject 
studies. The. building construction pres? am «»** *» P^oga-esa V?il - L P 2 * 0 ' 0 - 0 ' 9 
■ bettor ohysicnl facilities for this activity. 

Attache Systea 

The. Attache System -in the Ain Force is aQai»ist*sncd by tho collection 
®nd dtPs^aiiXfAica element of tiuj dLrcetcrat©. Thus, tho staff conpcnetw- 

which i 3 respcw-sihlo for collection bs direct control of the r;a;5&r 

. . „jv ,•.«, ,. ._.•. *.>>.«. *»■%.» *••}'••> ^ttsclie SyoiO'S'ii h?.f> bfisn 

oou&b*iuUoj.i>g ay<.jL\r*i«y* a»»«» -♦ ri — o •■’ 

nafcerially reSttood by restrictions Initiated by Congress, tho Secretary 
of Defense, and the Dtec'tcrcfeo of Intelligence. This reduction has Izvi 
effected by decreasing the nursber cf attaches, the naavcr c* auppe* w 
aircraft and motor vehicles,, and the moaotfery alXc«au»e fer tartars. 

There csdsto a definite indication that the collection capabilities in 
certain areas’ have boon limited in consequence c<f th» reduction xn .;oo>.c..-.< r. . .. 
ptiraotJUdX and Ciguifsi 9 .it « In eomo areas, such as j.utA#t.eov.a, SwyC 
'policy has, over tho objection of the Air Force, limited the nnrjacr e£ 
attaches end aircraft. Eecaus* of. tho direct nfafctofcahSp tttiveca eollcufV 
. capability and ecbiltty of the collectors, certain ,?f thooo rentritti;--: 

; anions s&cuid bo tem t.*»> point of v/.e« of irur-ri"- tho 

'offoctivt r.ciiO of tho attaches. 
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the tvio directorates. The Parsomol Investigations Division <i 
tho Office of Special InvoGtigsticr .3 has the responsibility tot .‘" hew./ 

Won of ****** *»** *■ '•- "~'" 5r *"**“ 

AWcnie Of the Air frowst Marshal tokos core of industrial end 

inataliatio ns security problems. 

Personnel 

' Air Force security operations are colored in the Office of the Deputy 

Inspector General for Soourity. the Deputy lector Oeneral hee ta» 

directorates, that of 'the Office of Special Investigations, and of the 

Air Frowst Karshal, «ltt the functions of security divided b*» those 

/ 

dircci'otf'a’ufcs* ; * 

The Office of Special Investigations is responsible for conducting 

all personnel background investigations uithin the Jurisdiction of the Air 

Force and for forwarding final reports on completed investigations to 

interested tot epprepriet. action. Close liaison is mi»*air.si 

Mith the Federal Errcau of Investigation, Civil Service Cj,„._io..-cr, 

other investigative and las- enf orcomsnt agencies. Relations have been 

published for the purpose of eetabliehing uniform policies sad procedures 

.for the personnel security investigation And clearance of Air Force 

Military and civilian personnel requiring access to classified information. 

in addition, security conscious, ,000 has been increased as a resuH of tbs 

• • 1 r yrcr'-a--] conducted in cc-iplianco with 

eor,prolu.nJive pcruomwl secux*», icj..o.j wnuu 

E«K;afcivo Oxdvr ICU 50 . ficenrod indur this pngr** 

chould be preferred through th» dovdowont cf i5 rocsdarcs Zov 
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betvaen the two directorates. The Farnonnol Investigations Division e£ 
the Office cf Special Investigations has the responsibility for the heavy 
burden cf investigations involved in the personnel security pro grain; the 
direetcrate of the Air Provost Jiarshal takes caro of industrial and 
installations security problems. 

Personnel 

Air Foroo security operations are centered in tbs Office of th® Deputy 

Inspector General for Security. The Deputy Inspector General has ui>o 

directorates: that of the Office of Special Investigations, and of the 

Air Provost Karashal, with the functions of security divided between these 

/ 

directorates. 

The Office of Special Investigations is responsible for conducting 
all personnel background investigations within the jus’iodlct.v.on ox uho A..'.r 
Tor co and for forwarding final reports on completed investigations to 
interested coiaaianders for appropriate action. Clcso liaison is mintair*£d 
. with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Civil Service Cyraiiosicn, and 
other investigative and law* enforcement agencies. Regulations have bean 
published for the purpose cf establishing uniform polio •-os '.-id p- ocelir./. oj 
for tho uorsonnel cecurity investigation and clear ones of Air Force 
Military and civilian poreonnel requiring access to classified information. 
In addition, security conscicnancoo baa been increased as « result of th* 
CO“proh(.n.Jive pc.'fionnal security review conducted in ccvplaaoco wivu 
ftrebutlvo GrUvr iC!j*>0» I ho oaf®, guards saenred under this prograa 
should bo prcccu red through the do volop-oo.it cf procedures for the 
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continued periodic security review of parnonnol cscup:yih;; oe«sa.viVf» 
positions in CoV£!rnasnt. 

Classified Material 

In the Mroctca-ute of Intelligence- thorn is on office which repre- 
oento the Air Force- in the release of all classified infozaaawxon as vtcj-j. 
ao intelligence to 'foreign nationals. This office works in. conjunction 
with the other cervices, the State Department, the Office of the AssiOvemv 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Dovelopaont, and the State-Dafonso 
Military Information Control CciamSttee (SDMIC). This latter is the group 
given, by authority of the President of the United States, the ro;>ponsi= 
bility for developing and maintaining current policy governing the release 
, of claeoiiied inf creation to foreign countries or to the nationals of 
foreign countries. • 

Another important aspect of the problem of the release of information, 
to the press involves the security dsc-i-assificauiou of Air sores mat or a ai 
or .Information. Under the Deputy Chief of Staff fer Material of tne Air 
Force, there io an office having the responsibility fer establishing the 
procedures and performing the coordination required for the declassification 
of • aeronautical material. It was found that this office is generally 
undo;.' heavy pressure to accelerate d colas a if ic at ion actions. it has as 
gnidrnco a regulation which is based on the principle of “nccossary 
e.Spoouec" and provides for tho logical declassification of material. 

Kany Air Fcrco porjonaei contacted believe that too much information of 
technical end intelligence v;M.no in appearing in our newspapers and 
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Intel lig erseft. Since the declassification action prior to tho ruleos* 
of topical inferaatloa la so vital to ths preservation of our 
tive data, this action should t-3 controllod by a board rather than by 
oy /3 individual act at present. 

there ia c.n evident tendency to overclassify, and the Air Fores is 
attc;wyjfcir)g to control this tendency by requiring \.h>^e wno .-(Vl,/ t».w TOP 
SSCRBP security classification to fully justify its use. A continuing 
effort is necessary to , reduce ths volume of material which i3 placed in 

either the TOP. SECRET or SECRET categories. 

• Air Force Regulation /JR 205-1, Security - Safeguarding of FSLlitary 
I^ormtion; is the guiding docuaext designed to cover all problems of 
hurdling rdlitary iiii’orjsaticr*. This regulation, having as s.i>3 batv.u 
“aesd-to-tajo^* principle, is uau-mally coKplat* in detail. It is 
currently under revision and upca publication will attempt to provide 
aaswera to some of the coraccatB of the present users eoaoeraiog the 
complexity and ibegaliotie language of the present regulation. 

Facilities 

The security of the physical facilities need by uhc Darsctorava 
of ’ latollicsnce is. the direct responsibility of both tns Security 
-Officer of the Directorate of Iutelliscr.ce and the Security Officer 
of the Secretary cf tho Air Force. The latter office ai«o has t.»iu 
overall raopousitUity fer tho security ef facilities ivi head- 
cyuistors of tho Air Force. Adrquufco protection appeared psfciwx-t 
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iV.i’i.'d to havt? »li--s advantage of special olec&rcaio prelection in atlcli.vJ.cr. 
to ether physical protection. Uitreaciwiti ve equipment i:cs available 
for temporary or'npcoial installations, Air Force intelligence operations 
in I’cahivgbcn ere ccsdnotod in several bvdidings. This situation naturally' 
•reduce 3 tl '.-i overall efficiency of operations cf tfe> Directerato cf Xatolli- 
gence. 

The TciatalAations Security Divrlsicn of the- Office of Special Invest!*- 
gallons monitors’ the protection system of the overall Air Force establish- 
ment . The Socurity Branch of thia division is quite active in the making 
of vulnerability toots at installations having a combat mission, the 
establishing of standards and procedures for socurity in d o o t riii at ±cn t 
the ciiteoHshing of ofreuistic-s control sys terns, and the security clearance 
of personnel. Similar testa are made to determine the adequacy of security 
meaijuree bfting ob,<Lrred by critical operational unite cf the Strategic 
Air- Command, where tho genera! principle is to give a sdnimum number cf 
people a-scoas to rd.rc.-rp.fi sr.d equipment cf tills force. The S/-C 
is vrorld'ifide, covering both SAG bases in the United States end overseas. 

The fcfffcutivcusos cf the ground ck'fcneo plan is under constant study, and 
the piun is •.■.bcifgod as capabilities and ’estimates dictate » 
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Tho- Iv.d»yt’.tial Security BAvJ.si&o of t,La Office of Special Invest-A • 
gationa ci.vu c'.-.ssa s»fcotT Kii>:.r<.u-iou Air 1 F'ca-.-.e ryrsix u:; 1 Idlllio 3 in 
i.ho i'ypia-ii.icvtt of •••&« iuciiiscvlai aejitvity p-rugrsa. Security tVjjr'nn.io 
pvi;--.v.dui , oa ftri! dc,'<<Ii:;.ru for r.:u-w.-y.i of ylawls ivtfkfi.- >:vr_i met to M;.o A;ir 
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.safeguarding of classified informs fcion arid' material in industrial plants 
ar-d faeiH-'-.-.e.-M helming /lir Force cc-atracbn. Frc-quc.'/t staff TJ.srt r, are 
k;c.dc to iu.itaXiatiena of the so carcmu&s which have incha;t rial sonority 
penpcasibilities to maintain a ccn-Aiiaiing rovacu of tha parscr,r,GX av;c; 
phy.iioa'i i--.ec;:."ity r.® as '.woo employed. The Office cf Special i.ivosv.i-- 
[.’a-.ior.a is cogviiticnt that vital secrets of the united Swvtes tiro jji tew 
hands cf industry end operates to provide maxiiauai protection of each 
ivii'crmaticn without sacrificing efficiency or hamperi-ns production. 

• 

Trainin g 

The Air Force has established an te&<illZgmse training program fed- 
officers and airman, including courses ranging from these of an intro« 
duct-cry satcro to ‘these neprepriaio fer staff officers- in higher head^ttrS-er-. 
For the epssiaULizod training requirements of air attaches and selected key 
staff officers, the Air Force participates in tha Army’s Strategic letc/Xli-- ' 
genre School in tfuslringtoa, D,C» Specialised ecursos era available, not 
oru.y in laigu&gos but also in technical specialties in the SeytelXs.gSi'cft 
field. Considerable reliance is placed on «on-*the« 3 ob w training, 
orpi'oeially for civilian employee;.;. The eolloytJ.cn potential of mxy 
peats car-n-it bo iully realised eii loea tbs pesua are r.va:ai;od by aasqv'-u'oe.'-y 
trained linguists and technicians. A pariedie study should bo KBdo to 
detmv.fcino thy admroacy cf the training facilities and school production 
in rolcvicnabip to worldwide staff requires: sat 3 « The y-tafixng ot fc-vo.iv,. i 
porta with i-wdc q.u.L.:Xy truiu-J pa- •.o-iual is i.:>l only vc-n:*:v-nvU:i.oa 1. cut 
can also permit in the lU-os of cppc-i’t unity to collect. intelligence.. 
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In K y, j* !:v.c.i '■() the s-.-i-iio© k ibco?..s * u'ic- is luede of co.?.'iu;-;o 

for langec-Cf training n/zl araa shady require** 

jug- it c . Training coyatxs.j are .?..U'o a*'a:Ur.blo fcr Air F.- vac rcsoi'v© 
paracnnel, and cox-aitv/Jrabio effort ia mad® to sneer, v-age t-hoir pa» ti«&- • 
paticr >v The Aix' Force intelligence training program (except for language 
trailing) goderfiliy adequate' for casting oto. An .vox* 

technical areata wh»r«* a critical need «alot« and Hhe-.ro the sfctxlticn is 
high. The training program ia also susceptible of considerable expansion 
for wartia© conditions* It urns'* be noted, howevsr, that the increased 
emphasis on sciaatifle applications in the data handling aspect of 
intel.li3er.c0 way create a special requirement for qualified personnel 
in this field * 



Tfca tssSvsclegical intelligenco research pro gram of cha Air Fere© is 
a very active one in which ovary effort is being made to utilise zm 
ideas* VJhen a now idea appears feasible of applicaticn, it ia exploited 
cr. a crash basis In order to obtain raaulto 1% ae short a ptariod s* 
peseiblo. Through the danice of contract, the bast qualified roraonnd 
available in the country aro or, ployed, not only in the emasdnstixm of 
technical prc-KUnas and the development of i:i\Iufcicii3 hat aloo in the 
analysis of intelligence . This approach has brought about an increased 
interest o.x the pert of industry in the applicaticn of scientific 
do'.'elcis.'.oiits to the iivt-Cil'.-igince fiioldc 

Racv’-vnitic.r. of i.i u-j ivtort-tvin'ty or* eci'icr . fil'irg :r.:-.d 

Reduction 'aotboft? has .bi^ooV.Utcl the Aiv Force to uvsdrrhuko research 
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oowwfifcy. Ultimate solution of thsaa prcbloms way in-solv* 
the •r.jvalJ.c&wicii of ouch iiAviooto peroecsaoo Q2* digits* cioneuvatAcn ana 
au!>c«ifcic evaluation cf cmrotrcnic intorc; opts. Tfco .Uaporoance oi such 
solutions vo the total 3a»al5Agenao program ws.rrav.ta the estaKlislsaxrri of 
a central t&chsolcgical ivtelligf^ca research acwvxty.. 

Kelat5:ov,vhfo with Other fotc iUronoe Agoavd ea j 



Air Fercc. participation in the intelligence activities of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ic • accomplished through the Joint InteHigsncs Coscsittee 
and the Joint Intelligence Group. By caens of these 'activities, the Air 
Force contributes to the production cf tha Joint Intelligence Eaojjvausa. 
There is close relationship between tto persona*! cf tha Directorate of 
latelligenuo and i-ho Joiafc latolligenco Group, Fuj..; .utioiaaoievn n& osiag 
r.adc of sir ir.toxligo. 3 o 0 estimates end Btudnes in tna iv.:-; egraulon ox 
departmental toto Diligence into Joint L'Aeliigent-i Estissjitea. Tne Dirooowr 
of li-tdUSvncu of the Air Force represents the Air Porco on tha Tat ©Hi- 
geooe Advisory Ccivuittea cf the Saticml Sac-vr ity Council. Tlivoegli it a 
participation ou this ccxsdttes, the Air Force actively engages in the 
production cf national lotelXigeac* Estimates. 
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'J.iiO oelj cf. abhfv./.’.io starters should 1 .:* e oAo At ;.••.* 

•bo (.lie uvrxrst* The '.ollestlcn pot ostial of wany attache posts cannot 
Vj fully realised unless tho pestn arc manned by adequately trailed 
pii.-aour.cl. especially linguists. Econoaioa have been 1 deluded in terras 
of funds.. pesrocnnsl, rector vehicles, and aircraft, which -5rf.il probably 
have a dot.-.imentnX effect upon tho cells cbion potential of the Air A? -taato 
Syr; bon. (ppc 162 r 163 j 169) „ 

The Air Force hao fcseoKe involved in toch.iii.cal research projects cf 
an intollisencs nature which could well bo the responsibility of a central 
agency, no soma of the devices or ideas being developed have an q-vorall 
application to the intelligence conmsnity. (pp. 170 , 171). 

Present mthodc cf declassifying technical information are psrrdttiuv 
tec reach information of intelligence value to appear in public print® the 

control of (hvlaesif. lent ion of material or technical info ration should be 

v 

strong enough to retain for our country the full value of our technical 
&d'vai;oc.T.ioi-t. Control of such declassification when vested in one aa?j is 

\5.i'i.ui\ i'.b. i;>. \pp. ..v.o . l 67 )o 

There eki many Air Fere© ixtolligance .publications -which contain 
ho::.') so.-. .-4 vivo material. In v.isv cf the worldwide distributien »u-.ck* 
of c-o'.ett of thcea, a idiguliricaat security rial: is involved® (p» 16.3) . 
Ecer.i-.so of the great volume of raw inf orsafc ion flaying into cur 

1 x 

into! ilgvV.co «go«ii.io8 t present filing systems do not give ready access 
to i;ii'et;.:-:!;uc.\ pverfpvsiy filed® Ths iccreaeirgly critical nature c-.K . 
ti'.o srfr.j nl it -.aahos it iop.n.'ativc that prove asing- of iatelU.gc..-sC3 c. 

I 

t’.-'i!.') Ju ,v aibihain peric-d of tins. Tl.’o application of auto.-vuti.c do-«i*u:.: 
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£liO to GOi: It In becoming Ir.erer.nlrgly difficult to 

Col 3.o ct rev; intelligence) in the Soviet-bloc area uoing traditional 
isothodo. Xhin rakoo it mvlatoxy that all possible* resources bo utilised 
to orroloit fully those technological ioono for intelligence collection 
which arc now available or which c?.n bo developed. "' (pp. 160 V 3.63). 

- On account of the difficulty encountered in the collection of s.*av; 
intelligence lYora the Soviet aro.% it appOii.ro that calculated risks should 
be taken vhau tho information sought ia no vital that tho cost in rick iu 
hot excocoive. Tho nee of ”cvcrflighta n to secure .'such information 
docervoo constant consideration. (p. 160). 

The ctcjisardo of personnel security achieved through compliance vdth 
Executive Order 10.150 oheald bo preserved (p. 165)". 

That tho organisational position of tho Director of Intelligence 
of tho Air Fores bo rained from its precont position to that of e. Deputy 
Chief of Staff. 

That e lir&itod number of civilian pomormol spaces for Air Force 
intelligence Vo onaiapt from seme civi3.-cor.dco rcordroEonto 0 

•That a board or ceraudoaion bo established to mice an equitable and 
coordinated allocation cron? the int&lligftttue ngcncics of personnel 
spaces (pcor.pt from cbsro civil-service requirement.-::. 

Tint the Air Attache System fcn train taiuecl nt a level which will 
inow.ro an adequate collection capability and that air attache qnalif:*- 
cations, each «m bcokgxound , into rout, and longingo training f be 
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/, ?&*«& of Investigation van cntabliohcd, uuder t$)o iw?is3M*ttuM 
cf tbs Attorns? Cornel of iho United Status V Executive, Order of 
j al7 ^ Kcn> 3 a 1904 , -tba policies no -7 follovsd in the (y 5 r.dnxowav.iai 
of tbs I'cSoral liiv-ean of InvooUgat-ion octobHshntl, end in July 193 5, 
•ihio bureau became loioyu co the ?«5«cl Kvccu of Investigation* 

Sc^.vg o^ ?>o v:og • 

In view of tfao Ihuited activities of the ?32 in the- positive tatolii- 

B cmca fisld, a detailed survey vso not m&a of thlo cgoncy. Its func-w.or .3 
in the eountorintelligsnco effort uere of interest in order to fill out 
the intelligence, picture. 

T^rn-iriV^I^-" fr V- fffV 1 a * 

Ako'.is other assigned responsibilities, tlio has juriwdiec.ton 0*^1 
investigations relating to espionage, sabotage, treason, and other Batters 
pertaining to the internal security of the United States, winch airocJty 
place 0 the FKt in the field of ccuntcrintoliigcrco. 

^ Executive Order 10450 (Kay 27, 1953), which established the cecity 
progress) for "all persons scoldrg the privilege, of ©sployssnt car privileges 
to b.v cr.ployod in the departments osd cgoncios of the GovernconV provxaso: 
"All iv.ventigatior.o conducted V/ oay other Egoncios which dovolop adverse 
information involving loyalty or information ehwix'g coercion of an crpley-'v 
to act contrary to the interests of tho national security.. shall bo rofc.vr': 
prc.-ptly to ilvs fcxloral Bureau of lavci Ration for a fnll Mold i:-r/eov-:i.-:at: 

??\ 
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Tho Federal Burse* of Inveotigaticn obtains coneaweaco to tho 
Department of State boforo imdortaldag an investigation off a foreign 
national in a dlplowtio status. So operations ars tarried esv vithin the 
United Nations laadquavters. Survoillanco, hoover, nay bs instituted on 
any foreign notional ao considered neoooeery or desirable to doterrdne tho 
character of hio activities and tbo need for further investigation. x» xl. 
tho duty of the Ffll to conduct investigations of all cases involving fcreig.-. 
nationals, as sot forth in the Dolira rations iigreoasn*,. 

Cciu'liviion 

That tho internal security and counter into 111 go nca iVneuiono off -c;>Q 
Federal Bureau of Investigation arc conducted in a proper Banner » unacr 
excoilont mporviflien* and r/ith due ctmMerctiw given to tho i»eda off ell 
Government der.rrtv.:c:Vte and Ogoncioa. (pp. 22 i~2So)* 










Congress , in toe National Security Act of 1947, recognised two types 
or levels of intelligences intelligence relating to the national 'security 
and departmental intelligence. It made it the duty of toe Central 
Intelligence Agenoy to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to 
the national security and provide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence . It also provided that the departments and other 
agencies of the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate, 
and disseminate departmental intelligence. Access to departmental 
intelligence and the information from which that intelligence was 
developed was limited by law to that approved by the National Security 
Council, except for certain discretionary aotlon on too part of the 
Director of too Federal Bureau of Investigation. % 1JSCID No. 1 the 
National Security Council authorised ihe Director of Central Intelligence 
to survey and inspect all intelligence of the other departments and 
agencies , 

Departmental intelligence is not defined in the law. By inference 
from the law and other Acts of Congress, the National Security Council 
defines too term as "intelligence, including basic, current and staff 
intelligence noeded by a department or independent agency of toe Federal 
Government and toe subordinate unite thereof, to execute its mission 
and to discharge its lawful responsibilities." This definition does not 
appear in too Second Revision of the Dictionary of United States Military 
Terms fox'* Joint Usage, nor does a definition of "staff intelligence." 
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Definitions for "basic" and "Current" intelligence vary slightly between 
tho Security Council definition and the Dictionary of United States 
Military Terms for Joint Usage. Differences of opinion and usage oxist 
on tho meaning of "covert" and "clandestine,” "counterintelligence , " and 
"counterespionage"; even the word "intelligence” Itself is subject to a 
variety of connotations. 

It ie believed that an agreed glossary of terms for use throughout 
the Intelligence community concerned with national defense would eliminate 
many of the trouble spots directly traceable to differences in usage of 
tho terms employed. 

national Intelligence 

By law and by directives. It is the responsibility of tho Director of 
Control Intolligenco to integrate departmental intelligence so as to 
produce national intolligenco. When there is no tray by which department*? 
intolligenco may bo integrated into a single oxprossion of intolligenco 
opinion, directives require that the two or more divergent opinions mist 
bo eubmitted to tho National Security Council or other appropriate recipii 
Provision has boon taado to insure that current Intelligence ~ iafinod an 
"spot information or intelligence of all types and forms, of 'immediate 
interest and value to operating or policy staffs, which is wood by them 
usually without the delays incident to complete evaluation or interpreta- 
tion" — will fee given prompt but necessarily incomplete evaluation fey 
all of tho agencies surveyed so that a national intelligence attitude on 
tho subject at hand may bo promptly provided. Normally, this speed is 
not necessary, but occasion has arisen in the past and will again in the 
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i'ufcus'G when the impact of military and political thinking on the subject 
must be felt quickly and a readiness to perform these prompt evaluations 
and the machinery to see to it that such io done must be in existence. 

The Watch Committee of the IAC is, in its special field, a means toward 
thin end. 

Under normal circumstances, the procedure used in developing a 
national intelligence estimate Is somewhat involved and cumbersome. 
Initially, a requirement io developed by an expression of desire for an 
oBtimate. on a given subject by soma member of the Rational Security 
Council or its staff, or by one of the members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee. The requirement 1 b discussed and approved by tho IAC. It is 
then scheduled and the subject furnished to the Board of Estimates in CIA, 
whioh in turn develops terms of reference for the estimate. Th© Board 
of Estimates, the chairman of which ie directly responsible to the Deputy 
for Intelligence of CIA, is made up of eight or more employees of CIA. 

Two of the members ore retired high-ranking military officers j the 
remainder are eminent civilians. The terms of reference are then 
circulated to the members of the IAC for agroexwmt on them. After the 
terms of reference are agreed upon, areas for contributions within 
departmental responsibility and coops tenoo aro decided upon within the 
agencies to determine tho persons who will prepare the agency's contri- 
butions, which are then consolidated and differences reconciled to 
present the view of that agency. These contributions axe then submitted 
to the CIA Board of Estimates, whioh in its turn consolidates and 
attempts to reconcile any divergent views contained in tho contributions. 
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It Is to bo noted that tho CIA. submits a draft covering the whole 
subject. the CIA Board of Estimates then circulates its consolidated 
draft for consideration hjr the working levels of the IAO agencies, who 
meet to argue the differences of opinion and to assure themselves that 
the views of their agencies are adequately presented. Most of the differ- 
ences are normally resolved at this level, although this way require th® 
submission of several drafts j and it is at this level that charges of 
subjective biaa usually originate. When it is determined that all 
differences have boon resolved, or that further discussion at that level 
will avail no further agreement, or the scheduled time for consideration 
by the IAC for presentation to the national Security Council, has arrived, 
the paper is put on the agenda for IAC consideration. At tho IAC meeting, 
the differences of opinion are discussed, and in most cases resolved, 
among the intelligence chiefs. If, however, agreement cannot be reached 
at this meeting, any member may submit his opinion separately in tho form 
of footnotes. Objective differences of intelligence opinion are healthy 
in tho Intelligence community. Subjective differences are not. 

Normally, the services do not form and present a Defense Department 
opinion on national estimates unless the Joint Intelligence Committee has 
been working on or has prepared a recent estimate on tho same subject. 

If such is the case, and unless the terms of reference are widely 
different, or additional important Information has been received that 
changes the former joint estimate, the services will submit and support 
the joint estimates) otherwise, the three service members and the Joint 
Staff member submit individual expressions of opinion. 







W/ The other members of tho TAG — the State Department, the Federal 



Durean of Investigation, and the Atomic Energy Commission — if their 
fields of competence or responsibility are concerned — also furnish 
their Individual expressions of opinion. There are then, perhaps, 
eight departmental estimates to be Integrated into the national estimate. 

Departmental Intelligence 

Ho department of the Government eon opeoifically delimit its concern 
in intelligence natters. Tho Amy oust concern itself with so®© of the 
" foreign political sceno, and the State Department must concern itself 
to a certain oxtent with the military stature of foreign nations. Thus, 
in accordance with the definition announced by the Security Council, 
departmental intelligence must produce duplication In the several fields. 

The impact of the same piece of information, however, will vary considerably 
with the department using it in the development of its own departmental 
estimates. This variance of impaot is a necessary part of the production 
of good Intelligence estimates. The economic stature of a nation affects 
its political stability, its military potential, and the sociological 
steadfastness of Its people. Care must be exercised so as to insure 
that appropriate emphasis is placed on the some economic factor as it 
affects tho nation in the various fields. 

In the overt oolleotion field, the State Department, tho A ray, tho 
Havy, and the Air Force are responsible for oolleotion in assigned fields. 
Through the established moohanlsus of exchange of information, each 
agency obtains from the others that which it needs on which to base 
departmental estimates. 
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Overt 

Under the National Soourity Act of 1947* "the departments and other 
agencies of the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, correlate * 
and disseminate departmental intelligence." As a corollary to the 
content of the lav, and under National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives Nos. 6, 7, and 16, CIA is responsible for the collection — 
Qovornaentwide or as a service of common concern — of certain specified 
typos of information or the coordination thereof. In accordance with 
NSCIDo Nos. 5 f 9, 13, and 14, CIA, with other agencies, has certain other 
collection responsibilities. These latter NSCIDs are discuseed elsewhere 
in this report. 

The Security Council, by NSCID No. 2, assigned collection responsi- 
bilities in the overt field to various agenoieB Which had established 
capabilities. The State Department was to obtain onltural, political, 
and sociological information. The Army, Navy, and Air Force attaches 
wore to collect military information. Bconondo* scientific, and techno- 
logical information was to be collected by each agency in accordance with 
its needs. At a later date, the Department of State was made responsible 
for the collection of baaio scientific information and any additional 
information needed in the soientifie and technical fields by other 
. Government agencies , except the Department of Defense . 

Bach representative of the Department of State abroad, from the 
ambassador down, has an intelligence Amotion. This is also true of the 
attache personnel furnished by the armed services. The services and the 
State Department indicate that from 80 to 90 percent of the information 
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they receive „ on which departmental Intelligaucs estimates are baaed , 
craves from the overt sources. 

Information for intelligence purposes my be collected in many places 
and by many means; forexample, the Soviet attache in Argentina may 
indicate to a United States representative the type of information in which 
he is interested. Suob knowledge of the field of interest can lead our 
intelligence researchers to conclusions concerning the direction and 
extent of the Soviet effort. In consequence,, the more widespread our 
collection representation, and the more contacts it develops, the better 
is the quality and quantity of information obtained. 

All the departments and agencies surveyed by the task force are in 
unanimous agreement that there is just not enough good information an 
which to base estimates concerning the USSR and China. This is noted 
in seotiono under the headings of Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Amy, the 
Navy, the Air Force, CIA, the AEC, levels of Intelligence, and others. 

Periodically, the Intelligence agencies prepare briefs indicating 
the gaps in information which, if filled, would produce more accurate 
estimates,. In Addition, the Secretary of Defense has required the 
services to prepare statements of the adequacy of information available 
to them. In each of these reports, the amount end quality of information 
that was lacking was appalling. Great gaps exist which critically affect 
the development of plans, especially ae they relate to the assessment of 
the military stature of the potential enemy. 

Coordination of collection activities in overseas areas is the 
responsibility cf the senior United States representative 'in the area. 

In most canes, this senior representative Is chief of the U.S. diplomatic 






mission. These individuals may or my net he trained or experienced In 
intelligence matters. In consoqnonca , CIA has made it a practice to 
furnish a representative , accredited to the nation concerned, to whom 
the ambassador could delegate the coordinating responsibility. In occupied 
areae, the military commander is the senior representative. Be normally 
delegates the coordinating responsibility to his military intelligence 
officer. 

At tiie national level, the DC! 1 b oharged with the overall coordination 
of the collection effort. 

CIA exploits certain overt sources by monitoring foreign propaganda 
and press broadcasts, by exploitation of foreign language publications, 
and by the selective use of American businesses, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, and individuals traveling in foreign areas. 

Information collected by the Foreign Broadcast Information Division 
and its ten monitoring stations throughout the world is a significant aid 
to the intelligence production of all the agenoies. The monitoring 
stations located in Saigon, .Vienna, Frankfurt, Cyprus, Bo’rkaido, and 
Tokyo are vulnerable to political or military pressures. Eaoh of these 
operations exists in part for the purpose of attempting to piok up medium- 
vave broadcasts In an effort to find out what the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are telling their people, and to compare it with whet they are 
telling the rest of the world. This appears to be an important operation, 
properly placed, efficiently run, without duplication. Seme of the 
material produced is made available to nongovernmental agencies t 
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Coll ectjja--of. -infiaggatlcp from African buolnesees , nongovernmental 
agenoioo, and individuals 1b not being exploited to the fullest extent 

possible. Although nan y opportunities for collection are being exploited, 

\ 

many others aro not being used. The participation of the American public 
in intelligence activities is limited to a email number of nongovernmental 
civilians who have foreign contacts. 



contacts are made on a highly selective 
basis with business concerns and other nongovernmental agencies, as well 
as with previously oleared individuals who travel abroad. A central 
file of those assets is maintained by tho Agency. Every effort is made 
to avoid jeopardising the interests of the organisations and individuals 
contacted, and to maintain the security of the Agency's policies and 
procedures „ The program IS supervised by an Interagency coomitteo. 

The Foreign Operations Administration and the Offioo of Dofense 
Mobilisation have been requested to furnish the Central Intelligence Agency 
any intelligence byproducts of their activities. Ondor the provisions 
of DCID 7/1, each member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee is 
required to establish in Washington a focal office for tho purpose of 
interviewing nongovernment visitors of the following categories « 

U.S. citizens not employed by the U.S. Government jj 



Any visitors to these focal offioes who demonstrate 
a good Intelligence potential are referred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency for further exploitation. All Intelligence agencies have been 
instructed to adviao thair major oospononts of tho existence and purpose 
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W of these focal off loss. Thus, throughout the whole Intelligence 



eciHBunity, emphasis has been placed only on the p assiv e aspects of the 
problem. 







Foreign language publications are the source of much intelligence 
material. Operations in this field are coordinated by tbs DCI, using a 
subcommittee of IAC. The State Department, because of its worldwide 
representation, has been responsible for the procurement of these 
documents, although no speoifio directive assigns this responsibility. 
Personnel cuts caused the elimination of certain procurement officers. 
Consequently, at the present time there are five profitable geographical 
areas that are not covered. When the number of personnel is limited, 
first consideration 1 b usually given to ful f i l li n g the requirements 
placed upon a deportment by lav at the expense of functions for which 
there is no budgetary support. 

Publications cannot be adequately used in the production of 
Intelligence until they are translated. Although CIA has the proficiency 
for translation of about 70 different languages and dialects, it is now 
able to fill only 25 percent of the requirements placed upon it, due to a 
Xaok of qualified personnel. 

Exploitation of All Possible Sources 
As has been noted above, there are areas which have not been f tally 
exploited In the overt collection field and other areas that have been 
Tveroly tapped. There are other areas that have not been opened at all. 

In the light of the universal cry for more information, it ie difficult 
to ascribe a good reason for this failure. This is a general charge 
made at all of the agencies — not at any one agency. AH or any one of 
those faotors may be the cause t 
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Lack of dynamic and imaginative supervision at all levels. 
Shortages of personnel In the collection field. 

Inexperienced personnel in some areas. 

Inadequate expression of collection objectives and priorities, 
lack of experience and training of the people preparing the 



collection requirements. 



Inadequate research personnel - the material may be in the 



files flwno where. 



Over-reliance on clandestine at the expense of overt methods, 
lack of language proficiency among collectors . 



Intelligence Objectives and Priorities 
At the national level , the national intelligence objectives and the 
priorities of collection are set forth in BSCID Mo. 4 and DCXDs 4/3 and 4/4. 
Within the framework of these directives, each agency lays down Its own 
requirements of priority. The information of highest priority is usually 
the most difficult to achieve. In the development of priorities, emphasis 
has been placed an the important target areas - the Soviet Union, its 
strengths and weaknesses. Lower priority information should also be 
obtained if the collection effort permits. However, it should not divert 
effort fl'om the more difficult problem. 

There has been no allocation of collection responsibility to any 
agency for any single item in the priority listing. The agencies, 
therefore, are falling back on the guidance contained in NSCID Mo. 2$ 
i.e., collecting to fulfill their own missions. 
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Application of Available Resources 

The sorvioos have hold their attache systems wider continuous 
scrutiny eo as to assure themselves and the Congress that this collection 
area is maintained at its maximum efficiency. This is particularly true 
since the Secretary of Defense put a top limit on the personnel in those 
systems. 

The need for intelligence and information collection does not change. 
The problem of collection is more difficult in time of peace than in war. 
Personnel are needed for collection} the bettor qualified the personnel, 
the better the collection. Improvement in selection, bettor training? 
and increased length of tour of the Collecting personnel should improve 
the quality of the reporting. 

The State Department has been charged with the collection of 
Information on the basic Balances and the scientific and technical 
information needed by agencies of the Government other than the Department 
of Defense, although it has no responsibility for production in this field. 
CIA la oharged with the production of intelligence in the basic scientific 
research field. Because of personnel limitations? the State Department has 
not adequately fulfilled the commitment placed upon it by the NSC. 



Organization of the Task 

There appears to be necessity for reorientation of responsibilities 
in certain of the collection fields. The procurement of foreign publica- 



tions for all agencies of tho Government now handled by the State Department 
could be one of the "matters of common concern" performed by CIA. In 







ecleacon end tho scientific and technical fioj-ds other than tiiat which is 
of concern to the Department of Defense could also be a "matter of coazaon 
concern" performed by CIA. 

Diminishing Returns frail Critical Areas 
Tho USSR, its satellites „ and Rod China are, of source, the Critical 
arena. In these countries, and wherever their representatives may be, 
the sources of the highest priority Information. Security restrictions 
limit the movements and collection potential of all overt collectors 
behind tho Iron Curtain, thus making the covert collection problem harder. 
Added to the seeurity restrictions, racial characteristics make the 
collection problem even more difficult. Tho lack of diplomatic represents- 

X 

tion in China means that even the very limited collection capability 
available by this means in other Communist countries is missing „ 

The intelligence community is of differing opinion as to the ad- 
visability of further limiting the movement of Communist diplomatic 
representatives in ths Baited States. There is uncertainty as to whether 
the Communists, under tho Impact of our action, will impo3® further 
restrictions on our representatives or relax those now in effect. It 
appears to the task force that our restrictions should at least match 
the restrictions put on our representatives in Comnsuniot areas. 

Covert 

The covert collection of information is discussed in Chapter IV 

jS 

and Appendix II. 
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Undor the provisions of the Rational Security Act of 1947, it ig 
the duty of the Central Intelligence Agency, under the direction of the 
Rational Security Counoil, to evaluate intelligence relating to the 
national security} and that statute also recognizes and continues the 
traditional right, duty, and responsibility of the various departments 
anld agencies, including the CIA, to evaluate departmental intelligence. 
Therefore, each intelligence aganoy of the intelligence community of the 
Government is responsible for evaluating such intelligence information 
as it may require for its own needs or to carry out its cam intelligence 
functions} and in addition, the CIA, assisted and advisod by members of 
the Intelligence Advisory Comal tteo , is responsible for the ©valuation 
of that intelligence relating to tho national security, -which has been 
defined by tho Rational Security Council ae being "national intelligence »" 
Each agency collects a tremendous quantity of raw information of all 
typo3 - from a single short sentence to a large series of published 
volumes on a given subject or portion of a oubjeot. Much of the 
collected information is screened out in the field as worthless, but 
there is still a tremendous quantity that makes its way to Washington, 
whore in many instances the samo raw Information or variations of it winds 
up in each of the intelligence agencies. According to experienced 
Intelligence analysts, it ie essential that each evaluator make the 
complete evaluation of the information by collating and analysing eaoh 
piece of raw information, for by this means alone can there be made an 
authoritative assessment of the meaning of a corics of related pieces 
of raw information. There seemingly is no easy road to the evaluation 
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of items of intelligence, nor Is there any apparent workable alternative 
to tho methods of evaluation now employed, since the proeesB is not 
susceptible of being accomplished by assembly-line methods. 

Dissemination is the process through which intelligence information 
is transmitted to agencies, activities, or individuals who have a need for 
such material, this action may take place at any stage of the intelligence 
process, from the moment information is acquired up to its issuance In an 
evaluated and authenticated publication. 

Intelligence information may bo disseminated orally, by telecommuni- 
cation, or in printed form. . the method used is dictated by the degree of 
urgency of the matter which the particular Information concerns, the 
usual method takes same form of written communication, which also indicates 
the degree of authenticity which can be given the subject matter it contains. 

the extent of dissemination of intelligence material after it is 
analyzed and evaluated is basically founded on an expression of "flalcl-of- 
ihtorest" by the various agencies and activities in the intelligence 
community, to insure compliance with this criteria, various agencies 
conduct reading panels which make most intelligence receipts available 
to other agencies for their perusal and designation of interest. Certain 
agencies aro on automatic distribution , the CIA, for example, which provides 
them with every item of intelligence "take." 



Dissemination of individual items within agencies is well handled, 
with evidence of an appreciation of the possibility and danger of ovor~ 
distributing internally. If distribution is not adequately controlled. 







there can result an amassing of irrelevant material which requires a time- 
consuming and diversionary effort in separating the whedt from the chaff* 

The interagency or external dissemination is tho principal trouble- 
developing process , Because of tho necessity of protecting sources, 
various restrictions which toad to negate the value of tho infomation 
received are placed on the retransmittal to another agency or on 
internal dissemination. Unless full use can be made within the authority 
of the recipient of information received, the value of its transmittal at 
all is questionable . For instance, there is littlo use of informing a 
commander of the activities of a potential enemy unless he is left froe 
to apply that information for the protection or counteraction of his 
command. As a corollary, it is of vital importance that any Information 
of auoh a nature be transmitted to the commander . 

Adequate dissemination is essential. However, to achieve the right 
degree and to ollminate excessive and useless dissemination requires a 
high degree of control and a full appreciation of the needs of the 
consumer. Any over-distribution of a classified document increases 
the risk of unauthorized disclosure of its contents and thus may constitute 
a security risk. 
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There is a firm need • for agreement on tha terms us ad in the 
intelligence community 80 that the difficulties arising from different 
interpretations of those terms nay be ©lirrdnatecU (pp» 227, 22 8) 

The collection of information io inadequate to meei the needs of 
the nation’s security. Gaps exist which are critical to the development 
of plans, not only in the strictly military field, but also in the 
political and sociological fields, especially as they affect the assess- 
ment of the military stature of the potential enemy (pp« 233, 237) 

Collection emphasis must be maintained on the target area of major 
importanoe - thO Soviet Union. This is not only tha primary target, but 
also the most difficult one facing collectors. Opportunities for • 
collection of information concerning this area must be exploited to the 
fullest, and capabilities to build up such opportunities should be 
developed to the maximum (pp» 236-238, 2ii0) 
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The Department of State is not adequately fulfilling its ccmsaitraent 
to collect information on the basic sciences, nor is it fully carrying 
out the foreign documents procurement program* (p. 239) 
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That an agreed glossary of intelligence terms be produced and 
reviewed periodically. 

That positive measures be talcen to increase the quantity and improve 
tho quality of iafOraatioa oollected, with special emphasis on tee primary y 
target area, to include the revision of existing directives to assign store 
explicit responsibility to agendas which can fulfill the requirement. 
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VIII FOHCTIOHiL IHTSLLIOEHCE 
MUii&ESC 

Military intolligonco, th© assessment of a potential enosy's military 
strength and what bo ia going to do with it, la perhaps the most vital 
aspect of iho into 111 genco endeavor. Diplomacy io not dead; but it must 
be based on military potential ia the world today. Peruor diplomacy, or 
tho extent of the dofonso of fort of tho United States, io asaosnod against 
our knowledge of tho military strength of our potential enemies, " Adequate 
intelligence constitutoo the fundamental basis for the calculation of 
risks, the formulation of plans ^ the development of materials, the alloca- 
tion of resources, and tho conduct of operations" (General Ridgu&y, in 
his dofonee of the Army budget before Congress , 1955). 

Knowledge of onousy military capabilities gained through Intelligence 
activities cannot of itself be the single deciding faotor upon which to 
base decisions. Other aspects of intelligence contribute their share in 
the weighing process. For inatinoe, if it is known that a potential enemy 
ia strong in numbers of combat troops but does not possess a v&ua 
destruction weapon, which va do, then the decision as to th® strength anf 
composition of our military foroas will be shaped in the light of this 
knowledge gained through scientific intelligence. In a similar way, 
political, economic, and sociological Intelligence must be given consider- 
ation and thoir impact assessed# but their contributions are ancillary to 
the primary and vital question of potential enemy military capabilities. 

It is the mission of tho Secretary of Defense to "have direction, 
authority, and control over the Department of Dofenoo® and tho combatant 
functions of its three component services. The law (national Security Act 











of 1947) provides "for the effective strategic direction of the armed 
foreeo 11 by establishing the Joint Chiefs of Staff as "the principal 
military advisers to the President, the National Security Counoil, and the 
Secretary of Defense." It is the intent of Congress that there be no 
armed forcos general staff. Under this framework, the intelligence 
required by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their capacity as military 
advisors Is developed by tho Joint Intelligence Committee made up of the 
throe service intelligence chiefs and the Deputy Director for Intelligence 
of tho Joint Staff. 

As against this, the Congress has provided another agent and agency 
(the CIA) to develop "national intelligence" and to advise the National 
Security Cornell on intelligence matters. There is no reference in the 
law, nor in the statement of policy which ia the preamble to the law, 
that this agent or agency be the intelligence adviser to the President. 

Tho performance of this function stems from a National Security Council 
intelligence directive. The procedures for development of national 
intelligence estimates also stem from an EC3CID which requires the we of 
departmental intelligence in performing this function. 

Tho effort to acquire military intelligence is conducted on a global 
basis. It uses tho collection efforts of all departments and agencies, 
and the final product has felt the impact of political, economic, socio- 
logical, technical, scientific, as well as military, factors assessed 
together to fora the military intelligence view. Collection is the major 
problem. Where tho United States possesses friendly international 
relations, the effort ia comparatively prosperous and facile j where the 
barrier of Conanjnist ideology and tho accompanying security restrictions 






are Interposed, the effort la arduous and the result impoverished. la 
consequence, there Is a danger of the diversion of effort from the 
difficult to the more easy, from the "impossible” to the "possible." 
Quantity is no replacement for quality in the intelligence process, 
and the measure of success In our present position of western world 
leadership depends on how accurately we can judge the enemy's strength, 
be the war we are in "cold" or "hot." __ 

As evidence of this qualitative deficiency, it is necessary only 1 
to examine the known (there may bo others which are not presently 
recognised) "gaps" in intelligence , which have been expressed as follows, 
and which are of concern to the entire intelligence community: 

1. War Plans. Nothing Is known of Soviet or satellite war 

plans. 

2. Early Warning. With the exception of the Soviet Zones of 

Germany, Austria, and Korea, no insane are presently available which can 
insure early warning of attack. * 

3. Bacteriological, Chemical, and Radiological Warfare. 

No reliable Information has boon collected revealing the status of Soviet 
development or their intentions in these fields. / 

4. Political Decisions, Little is known of Soviet high-level 
political decisions which, if translated into military action, con 
seriously affect the security of the United States. 

5» Economic Decisions. Sufficient and timaly information is 



unavailable on Soviet high-level economic decisions affecting their 
military capabilities. 







6. Military Equipmant. Practically nothing is known of now 
developments in Soviet military equipment, its application to operational 
tuse, status of t raining in its use, or the extent to which it has been 
produced and distributed. 

It is to be noted that all of the expressed major "gaps" in intelli- 
gences are related to the Soviet Union, its satellites, and Communist 
China, If these "gaps" can he closed, in intelligence relating to the 
Soviet Union, those related to the other Communist Influenced areas will 
elose automatically, Hence, the primary target in our intelligence 
effort is end should be Soviet Russia, 

Since the size of our own military effort, the direction of that 
effort, end the plans for the employment of the forces involved should 
be based on knowledge of the military capabilities of the Soviet Union, 
it is essential that we have adequate intelligence in order to Insure 
our national security and to employ our assets to our maximum advantage. | 



The production of an adequate quality of scientific intelligence 
has been one of the more difficult problems with which the intelligen t 
community has had to contend sines World War II. The advent of the atomic 
bomb and other important scientific discoveries through research and 
development has brought to the forefront in a relatively short tins 
the vital need for the development of practicable procedures for the 
collection, evaluation, collation, and assessment of the meaning of 
information pertaining to snob scientific types of information us may 
relate to national security or as may be of interest to the various 
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Grave rnraant departments and agencies. 

The intelligence community has had great difficulty in allocating 
areas of responsibility in the various fields of scientific intelligence » 

The major problem haa been to differentiate between the type of scientific 
Intelligence which pertains to the basic sciences and resources and that 
which pertains to the weapon production or end products of scientific 
development. 

Currently, NSCID No. 2 allocates collection abroad of scientific 
intelligence information to each agency in accordance with its 
respective needs. NSCID No. 3 allocates dominant interest in the production 
of scientific intelligence to each agenoy in accordance with its respective 
needs. However, DCID 3/4 divides the general field of scientific and 
tochnioal intelligence production into three basic major areas, and allocates 
primary production responsibility therefor aB follows: 

To the military services of the Department of Defense for 
intelligence on all weapons, weapons systems, military equipment, and 
techniques, plus intelligence on pertinent research and development leading 
to new military material and techniques. 

To the CZA for intelligence on fundamental research In the 
basic sciences, basic scientific resources, and medicine, excluding 
military medicine, plus Intelligence on pertinent applied research and 
development. 

To all interested intelligence agencies for intelligence on 
atomic energy. 

NSCID No. 3 charg03 the CIA with primary responsibility for the 

maintenance of biographical data on foreign scientific and technological 
personalities. To this end, other departmental intelligence agencies 
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continue to collect? analyse; and abstract such biographical data in 
accordance with their needs. Ibis data is forwarded to the CiA» where 
it is codified; indexed, and incorporated into CIA files. Bore it Is 
readily available to the other participating departments and agencies. 

M3CID Bo. 10 allocates responsibility for collection abroad of 
foreign scientific and technological datai 

To the OCX for determination; in collaboration with pertinent 
agencies, of those countries which have Informational potential in fields 
of basic and applied sciences; as related to the national securltyj 

To the State Department for collection abroad for all Government 
agonoies of Information in the basio sciences, plus information in such 
additional scientific and technical fields as is necessary to meet the 
requirements of Government agencies other than the Department of Defence 
and; when requested , requirements of the Department of Defense) 

To the Departments of the Amy; Havy, and Air Force for 
collection of scientific and technological information; including basic 
research when necessary; to meet the requirements of the Department of 
Defense; utilising whenever practicable the facilities of the Department 
of State for collection in the basic sciences. 

In spite of the efforts which have been made heretofore for the 
coordination of the production of scientific intelligence; this area of 
intelligence production still remains one in which there le much room for 
improvement. All HsemSbora of the community apparently realise the short- 



comings still existing in this field and are earnestly endeavoring to 
resolve their difficulties. For example, in December 1954 on interchange 
of coirosuni cations between the CIA ami the Department of Defense indicates 
the near solution of a hitherto difficult problem concerning the 
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exploitation of the TJ.S. oloctrOnio intelligence (fetJfifr) resources. 

Another major difficulty is tha laok of raw information oh the baaio 
sciences and resources, as veil ah on weapons research and production. 

The task force is of the opinion that there exists in the intelligence 
community the foundation of a practicable coordinated system for the 
production of scientific intelligence and a realisation of moat of the 
major difficulties and shortcomings in the curreiit Coordination of production 
procedures. The task force will consider this prohlSm in Its reoonuendatlons. 




Bc moMle.. 

It was not until early 1951 that the important area of economic 
intelligence production received its due share of interest and concern from 
the members of the Intelligence coazaunlty. Although prior to that date 
approximately 24 different agencies of the Government were engaged in 
collecting and analysing foreign economic information in accordance with 
their respective departmental needs, no adequate machinery existed for the 
mobilisation of the available data and analytic competence in this field 
into a comprehensive coordinated picture of conditions as they might reflect 
on the national security, nor for identifying and filling the numerous 
apparent gaps in knowledge. As a result of a study initiated by the HSC 
of these apparent deficiencies in the coordinated production of eoonomio 
intelligence , it ie believed that adequate machinery now exists for 
resolving differences and accomplishing complete coordination, and the 
Individuals concerned are constantly seeking common meeting grounds on 
tbs various problems. 
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The struggle for power among nations places primary emphasis on 
tho acquisition of knowledge relating to a potential enecy’B offensive 
and defensive strength. Other elements of intelligence are of relative 
importance In direct proportion to the measure of strength assessed. If 
an alien government is known to possess great potential to wage war or to 
resist attack, it becomes vitally important to probe deep for all additional 
information which may aid In the determination of motives and Intent. 
Political, cultural, and sociological intelligence are among thi elements 
ossontlal to an evaluation. 

Political intelligence is the product of evaluated information 
covering all aspects of the governmental behavior of a people, including 
biographical studios of important cop potentially- important political 
personages. Cultural intelligence provides knowledge of the status of 
the arts and sciences, and of the strength and cohesive effect of manners 
and social institutions. Sociological intelligence reveals a nation's 
population growth and decline in all Its aspects and notes changes in 
social structure with relation to economic changes. 

The Department of State, as the principal arrt in support of foreign 
policy determination by the President, is charged with primary responsi- 
bility for the overt collection of political, cultural, and Bociological 
information. All agenoies assist in its collection to the extent that it 
may be required by the senior U.S. representative overseas, civilian or 
military, in tho effective conduct of the nation's affairs. This 
undoubtedly results in some overlapping of effort, but it represents a 
proper use of common information cm a need-to-know basis rather than 
unnecessary duplication. 
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The major portion of political, cultural, and sociological information 
is obtained by overt collection. Like other rawelemente of intelligence, 
it is most difficult to obtain from Countries of high priority importance 
whore resistance to its disclosure is usually correspondingly strong. 

i . ■ 

The collection potential is influenced by the relative importance which 
a senior TJ.S. representative placed upon political reporting, by the burden 
of other duties, and by the initiative and perception of Individual 
oolloetors. 

The quality and extent of coverage in this field by Foreign Service 
and military reprecentatives are not adequate. The Intelligence Area of 
the State Deportment is endeavoring to remedy the deficiency through the 
issuance of reporting guides and the incorporation of intelligence 
instructions in the Foreign Service Manual. Emphasis is placed on good 
political and biographical reporting and extended travel within assigned 
areas. Departing and returning personnel are briefed and debriefed, and 
cooperation between Foreign Service and military representatives is 
engendered through evaluation by the State Department of their joint 
weekly reports or "WEF.ftAS . * An additional factor which holds promise for 
Improved political reporting is the Foreign Service Integration program, 
which will result eventually in extensive interchange of personnel between 
Foreign Service posts and positions within the Intelligence area of the 
State Department. 

The rapid rate of technological and scientific advance has introduced 
new requirements into the collection effort and for the evaluation of 
information. The importance of these substantive elements of intelligence 
is recognised, but it should not militate to depreciate the value of the 
less tangible elements which ultimately determine the course of world ©vents. 
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The most Imminent threat to our national security lies in the 
Military capability, the economic potential » and the political intention 
of the Soviet Union to wage war against us or any other nation with whom 
wo are bound by Mutual assistance ties. Our present condition of ignorance 
regarding these particularly vital items stems from the ineffectiveness 
of our intelligence effort, Zf and when the security of the Soviet Union 
is broken sufficiently to oolleot accurate information on these subjects , 
our own courses of defense and political action can be established with y 
firmness and assurance. In the interim, such measures as wa do take must 
inolude a calculated risk, as they are based on uncertain and limited 
intelligence. — ^ 

The growing urgency for scientific and technological intelligence 
extends also to the political, cultural, and sociological fields. (pp.2U7,2li8) 



That the intelligence community actively give recognition to this 
primary Intelligence target; l.o. , the Soviet Union, and take such actions ^ 
as are necessary to present a concerted effort for the single purpose ^ 
of breaking this vital intelligence block. 

That the State Department's programs for integration and expansion ,/ 
of the Foreign Service and for acceleration of language and area training 
be pursued vigorously. 
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The task force survey In the field of personnel management was limited 
by special considerations. Limitations in time and other resources 
available precluded a manpower survey. It was also necessary to take 

• i : 

cognisance of the fact that there wore concurrent "acroBs-tho-board n 
inquiries being conducted by the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service 
and by the Subcommittee on S peoial Personnel Problems in the Department of 
Defense. In addition, the State Department was found to be In the process 
of implementing the recommendations contained in the Wriaton Deport. 

Therefore, to avoid duplication of effort, the task force limited 
itself fc*the common problems in the field of manageaent in which the 
intelligence coaasuiaity was peculiarly concerned, such as selection, 
training, morale, and adequacy in numbers; special problems, euch as 
shortages In language exports and specialists; civilian-military relation- 
ships; special mobilization problems relating to security considerations. 

Greater emphasis was placed on tbe personnel problems Involving 
military personnel, as the general civil-service problems being considered 
by other elements of the Hoover Commission applied to the civilian intelli- 
gence community. However, civilian problems peculiar to intelligence were 
considered . 
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All throe services follow almost Identical procedures in the 
selection of personnel for assignment to intelligence duty. In general, 
there is no career service as such; individuals are assigned on a rotation 
basis for operations and training in a fieid which is very important to 
them as potential combat officers. For key posts and billets on the 
departmental level, in technical fields and in the attache system where 
special individual requirements must be net, careful selections are made 
based on experience, qualifications, and abilities in intelligence. Every 
effort is made to insure that outstanding qualifications are utilized to 
the utmost; in other words, operational considerations are paramount. 

In assignments at lower levels and in nontechnical fields, the training 
needs of the individual and rotational requirements are the main considera- 
tions,, this imposes a considerable training program on the intelligence 
activities, as qualified individuals are hard to find. 

The establishment of a completely separate Intelligence corps for 
career purposes does not appear to be desirable for tegular military 
personnel. The general feeling among the services seems to bo that 
rotation in assignment to billets outside of pure intelligence, in order 
to provide experience in the practical use of intelligence and develop 
the r, oonousBar It point of view, over-rides other considerations. There is 
on implied fbar of such a corps developing into an "ivory tower" group 
which would not generate useful or realistic iatolllgonco, anrl thus 
completely fall to meet service requirements. However, there is a need 
for a limited number of Bpeeialista in this field, and the Army has adopted 
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Officers accepted for this program are given the same consideration for 
promotions and for attendance at service schools as that given to other 
officers of like rank, service, and age, and receive duty assignments 
as staff intelligence officers, attaches, and in such intelligence units 
as the ASA and CIC. The Rayy and Air Foroe have similar programs. In 
their reserve programs, the Army and the Ravy incorporate an intelligence 
group, the need for whioh will bo discussed later in this report. 

Tho Intelligence community requires a high order .of ability and broad 
experience, especially in the senior grades, to insure appreciation of 
"consumer” requirements, appreciation of the capabilities and limitations 
of the available means, and vigorous leadership and direction toward 
coordinated and integrated use of available means. In the past, this 
type of leadership has not always been present in the intelligence agencies 
of the aorvicas. There have been implications that too much weight in 
key Intelligence posts has been given to the rotational needs of high 
ranking officers rather than to selection based on natural gifts for and 
experience in the field of intelligence. The emphasis placed on intelligence 
since World War II haa resulted in greater care by the services in the 
selection of the beet qualified offioers for key Intelligence billots. 

There is atill room for improvement, however, and the task force believes 



that periodic surveys of the personnel assignment policies of the aervicei? 
should be made, with a view to insuring that the requirements of the 
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H.8. Military Academy, in troop 
schools , in schools of tho combat arms and services s the Coamsand and 
General Staff College, and the Army War College. There are also many 
related programs common to all services,' such as language courses in 
service schools, language and area courses In oivilian colleges and 
universities, and speoial reserve programs. There is also joint training 
on the national defense level at the Rational War College, as well as 
joint participation in oourses conducted by one agency, such as the 
. course in Industrial Security recently activated by the Army in the 
counterintelligence school at Ft. Rolabird, Maryland. This general 
training pattern appears to be adequate, except in language training. 
Insofar as it relates to the exploitation of the facilities available in 
oivilian educational institutions. 

language training in all servioes follows the same general pattern* 
that Is* language oourses conducted in various intelligence schools of 
the services and participation in college courses. The Army affords 
language instruction at the Arny language School at Monterey, California, 
at the Army Intelligence Center, Ft. Holabird, Maryland , and uses the 
facilities of the Raval language School and tho Foreign Service Institute, 
both located in Washington. At Monterey, oourses are from cue year to 
forty-six months in length, covering 24 languages, with plans for 
teaching 82 additional languages as needs develop. The course at 
Ft, Holabird is designed primarily for counterintelligence corps 
personnel. Amy students under the Foreign Area Specialists Training 
{FAST) program receive one year of language training et a service school 
'w' ®°d Wien go on to a college or university for approximately one and a half 





placed on intelligence training in the 












years far special studies relating to the economic, political, and 
geographic conditions of a particular area or country. These students * 
on completion of course, hro usually assigned as attache n or to military 
missions in appropriate areas. 

The language programs of the Air force and the Navy are, in general, 
similar to that of the Army, end there are several ccransandablo Instances 
of coordination in training. The facilities of the Foreign Service 
Institute ore used extensively by the military services in language and 
area ‘braining. Army and Air Force students stationed in the Bast use 
the facilities of the Bavy language School in Washington. The Amy ie 
beginning a course in Industrial Security for all the services at 
Ft. Holabird.. 

There are many problems, ecm of which are critical, in language 
training. The language training of short-term draftees is of limited 
value, as terms of service are usually over when training has been 
completed. In addition, draftees are interested only in studying languages 
for which there is some market in the commercial world. There is 
obvionely no market for Russian. The major difficulties in the develop- 
ment. of adequate linguists are time and personnel. Until a long-range 
program is developed and adopted % tbs military, the effort will be 
spasmodic and puny, and deficiencies will exist in this field. 

Some problems in language training to meet the requirements of the 
services have been resolved on a " crash" basis by resort to the use of 
foreign nationals. This was done in Korea. This reliance on foreign 
nationals as translators is always open to question as to the authenticity 
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of translations and to the availability of the translators whan they 
would be most needed in an emergency. Many of then would not like to 
bo associated with our armed forces in time of war, and others might 
resist evacuation for security reasons to areas, other than their home 
areas* To put any great reliance on this source is questionable, 
although it is realized that often there will be no other alternative. 

Our present reserve training programs should be used to enoourago 
our educational institutions to place greater emphasis on language training. 
This objective might be attained by greater emphasis on tee part of all 
services on the Special intelligence Reserve Programs. Thought should be 
given also to using the present ROTC programs to encourage language 
training by civilian institutions. 

One of the problems affecting the present ROTC programs is the lack 
of academic credit given by the educational institution for ROTC courses. 
For example, engineering colleges usually give only about one-half as much 
credit for ROTC courses toward engineering degrees as are given for 
©quivolont-tioe courses in jther areas of the university. This reluctance 
to grant credits is largely due to the fact that the college faculty does 
not usually participate ia the ROTC courses* If credit were offered toward 
reserve commissions for the completion of seleoted language courses 
offered by the college , the student would be encouraged to take tee 
language eouraee, and tee college faculties would be given an opportunity 
to participate in the ROTC course. As a further incentive to tee student, 
he would be receiving double credit for the time spent in the language 
course, credit toward fulfilling his ROTC requirement, and also credit 
toward fulfilling hie requirements for a degree. This would not only 








make th© language courses popular, but would also greatly enhance the 
desirability of ROTC training to the student. The advantages of the 
use of the ROTC for this purpose are obvious. Use for language purposes 
will be made of a reserve program already in being, and at the same time 
certain critical language ooursos will be strengthened by creating a 
demand for them, a demand which the colleges would be only too happy to 
meet. Pn the post-graduate level, ROTO graduates who have demonstrated 
language ptrofloienoy could be required to fulfill their reserve obligations 
by engaging in the Special Reserve Intelligence Program. It is believed 
that serious consideration should bo given by the services to the 
exploitation of their ROTO and reserve intelligence programs for language 
training purposes. 

The problem of retaining in the services short-term enlistees or 
draftees, on whose training much time and money have been expended, is, 
of course, applicable to many fieldB other than languages. However, it’ 
hao a special significance here because of the time required to attain 
proficiency and the natural lack of interest of the student in languages 
of limited commercial value, such as Russian or Chinese. The courses in 
Russian require tran 18 to 46 months, and the services realise very little 
from short- term enlistees in these courses. Perhaps some use of these 
students could be attained through additional inducements such as special 
enlistment bonuses for reenlistoants for short periods. If this is not 
feasible, such individuals Should be required by law to enroll in reserve 
training on expiration of their term of Servian. It Is believed that 
reserve legislation now being considered by Congress, with tho purpose 
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of putting more "teeth' into the lavs governing reserve service , would 
accomplish this purpo&s. 

It has been said in some quarters that officers rarely seek intelli- 
gence assignments and that many ambitious officers considered such an 
assignment harmful to their careers. This attitude still persists among 



soma older officers Ini 
officers there does not 



jrviewed by the task force, hut among younger 
seem to be any general resentment toward assignment 



to Intelligence duties > Older officers still remember the pre-war days when 
high-level assignments in intelligence were often made solely on the 
basis of language capabilities, and when tactical troop eoaumndora , 



unappreciative of the ' 
weaker of floors to thi 



alue of psaoetlms intelligence, often assigned their 
duty,, Since World War II, the services have 



become aero "intelligence conscious" and greater recognition is now 
being given to the val'ia of experience in' the Intelligence field. 

This task force ballevns that the morale of military personnel in the 
Intelligence community of the services is good and will improve with 
measures now being oonnidored for the whols military service. 

The task force hail observed that, there is some dissatisfaction among 



military people assi 



to the Central Intelligence Agency. That agency 



ie fully aware of this situation and is taking positive remedial steps. 

A recent survey Indies' »e that about 30 percent of the officers interviewed 
were critical of the Agency to s cm degree. Host of the criticisms were 
related to nalassigume; its , and to the fear that such assignments would 



jeopardise military 



M?s because of the letter-type efficiency reports 



used and the isolation of the individual from, his service. With reference 
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to maXasaignmants, tho Agency is taking remedial action in the form of 
improved screening procedures in dose collaboration with tho services. 

In setting tip a short probationary period, and in requiring operating 
chiefs to pay olese attention to relative rank in making assignments. 

In the Batter of the nee of lettor-type efficiency reports, the Agency 
haB determined and publicised the fact that in the Air Force and Sfevy ouch 
reports are given the same weight as the regular types. With reference 
to the A nay, which uses the Officer Efficiency Index ((El), a different 
situation exists calling for the use of the Anry Efficiency Report. 

To dote, such use has been strongly opposed by the Army on tho basis of 
probable misuse by civilians unfamiliar with its implications. The 
Agency has taken the stand that the fear of probable misuse is the loeser 
of the two evils and intends to continue pressing for its use. Much has 
boon accomplished by the Agency in ha tailing matters relating to the 
welfare of enlisted men and their families, and enlisted men seem to be 
pretty veil satisfied. As far as officers are concerned, the task force 
believes that everything within the capabilities of tho Agency is being 
done to moot their objections, and that their morale is neither bottor 
nor worse than it is in the Pentagon, and for somewhat identical reasons. 

Career Management Problems - Civilian Personnel 

The reccaaoandations of the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service, 
and those of the Subeonaittee on Special Personnel Probloas in the Department 
of Defense, especially as they relate to selection, qualifications, 
training, promotions, pay, and other incentives for civilians, will, 
if adopted, go a long way toward correcting many of the deficiencies 
observed by tills task forco. This task force supports the recommendations 
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for a Senior Civil Service as they relate to mrangomaat positions in top- 
level organisations in the intelligence field. The career statue p,b 
visualized in administrative and management posts would improve the 
flexibility in the assignments of key civilian personnel necessary to 
worldwide operations of Intelligence agencies , as well as enhance the 
prestige of the individual. The reboirmandatioas of the Task Force on 
Personnel and Civil Service that Congress encourage, and provide the funds 
and authority for, training of civilians at nonfederal establishments 
will facilitate the training of civilians in language and in the appli- 
cation of electronic devices in the collection and production of 
intelligence. The recommendations with reference to better personnel 
practices, as they apply to simplification of reduction-in-force procedures 
and policies, are particularly applicable to the intelligence field, and 
are supported by this task force, as well as those relating to improvements 
in the merit system, with the purpose of raising the prestige of public 
services. The impaot of these recommendations of the Task Force on 
Perocttm©! end Civil Service in the Intelligence field is so obvious that 
further comment is unnecessary here. 

There are two problems, however, which have been repeatedly brought 
to the attention of this task force} namely, the dearth of qualified 
civilian analysts, and the unsatisfactory aspects of certain Military- 
civilian relationships. There is a dearth of qualified analysts in the 
Intelligence community as a whole, largely due to inadequate pay scales 
and the resultant turnovers in search for better paying jobs, to reductions- 
in-ferc© for budget reasons, and to difficulties in recruitment. The 
military services cannot . compete with the commercial world in salaries, 
and there ia unequal competition between agencies in the intelligence 









community. Sosa agencies, such as the CIA, have been able to pay higher 



salaries.' While there Is mo evidence of direct proselyting, there has 
been considerable shifting between agencies as higher paying jobs are 
•uncovered through the "grapevine," This is an unhealthy condition 
which could be corrected if adequate inducements could be offered by 
the losing agency. Excessive turnovers are generated as a result of 
cutting expenditures by reduotions-in-force on an "across-the-board" 
basis, a process which is often repeated in the services during peacetime, 
often without regard to the relative value of the activity to national 
defense. The need for Intelligence ini peacetime should be given its 
proper weight, and intelligence agendas should be allotted sufficient 
funds to recruit and retain qualified civilian personnel. 

The recruitment and retention of civilian analysts presents difficulties 
other than thooe relating to salary . Incentives are leaking - incentives 
primarily relating to prestige. It is wall recognized among the military 
chiefs in the intelligence field that much of the basic research and 
production is dene by long-term civilian analysts, and that those analysts 
carry a real responsibility for the value and accuracy of the Intelligence 
product. However, since they are working in military organizations, this 
responsibility is not reflected in organizational charts. Outsiders are 
prone ho give all of the credit to the military occupants of overhead jobs. 
Most civilians appreciate the necessity far anonymity and for the assign- 
ment of top eoimsand jobs to tho military, but often feel that they are 
overlooked in day-to-day relationships. Military chiefs should be 
especially oareful to avoid interpoeing too many military channels between 
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them and their analystB. Military personnel should avoid drawing any 
civilian-military "lines" in the social affairs of the intelligence 
conanunity. Care should bo taken to avoid partiality toward the military 
in the assignment of such perquisites as office and billet space, trans- 
portation , stenographic holp, eto. Further, the military chief should 
acquaint himself with the oivil-service regulations regarding promotion, 
so that he will be in a position to aid in the promotion of bis civilians 
as well as the military personnel. Be should be particularly careful to 
remember his civilians in matters of awards, citations, and letters of 
appreciation | ' ta other words, make the civilian aware of his importance 
as a member of the team. These considerations are basio, and it is 
fully realised that they apply in equal measure to civilian-military 
relationships throughout the Department of Defense, They are mentioned 
here because the task force believes that many long-term analysts have 
transferred in recent years to oivilian agendas, such as the State 
Department and the Central Intelligence Agency, because of the failure 
of military ehiefa to appreciate the importance of making the oivilian ' 
feel the va lue of his contribution. 

Some consideration should be given to the use of retired officers as 
intelligence analysts. Though the operation of the Offioer Personnel Aet 
of 1947, many well qualified officers are being forcibly retired in their 
early fifties because of. not being selected for promotion. It is believed 
that many of these would be interested in voluntary employment as oivilian 
analysts if offered suitable remuneration. The present laws covering the 
Federal employment of retired personnel would have to be amended to permit 
payment of salaries which would attract such personnel. Only 5-year 
contracts should be offered to insure the infusion of now blood and current 
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knowledge of military requirements » Applicants should bo carefully screened 



on the basis of experience and capabilities. This program would result in 
savings to the Government, and it would exploit a source of several 
hundred people which has hardly been touched* The same considerations would 
apply to retired enlisted specialists, especially in the electronics and 
communication fields. 




A need for a oivllian career service in the intelligence coimnjnity 
haa been expressed In some quarters, especially in view of the career 
I service now being instituted in the Central intelligence Agenoy. The 

thought has been expressed that the intelligence agencies of the military 
services are placed at a disadvantage in competition for the services of 
specialiste in critical fields. While this disadvantage evidently exists, 
the same argument could be presented for special career services in any 
of the "support-type" operations of the military services. It is believed 
that administrative difficultiee Inherent in setting up a system on other 
j than management levels are over-riding. The recommendations of the Task 

Force on Personnel and Civil Service, especially ae -they relate to a 
Senior Civil Sorviee, will aid materially the intelligence cosamnnlty 

and are supported by this task force, 

I 

The task fores believes, however, that some provision should be mad© 

» 

to facilitate the interchange of civilian employees within the intelli- 

j 

gone© community for the purpose of orientation, familiarisation, 
indoctrination, and area training without serious jeopardy to the individual 
concerned. Oftentimes, there is a necessity for the utilization of 
civilian specialists in foreign intelligence activities with military 
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rank aad cover. It is often desirable to dispatch civilians overseas at 
short notice , and to bring those employed overseas back to the Zone of 
Interior. Since intelligence civilian positions overseas (attache and 
theater eomamnds) are currently in tee excepted service category aad 
the majority of departmental and Zone of Interior positions are subjected 
to tee competitive service , there can be no interchange on a transfer 
basis. Greater use by tee Department of Defense of Schedule A in the 
employment of civilian specialists for tee Zone of Interior vould correct 
this situation to some degree , as wall as facilitate tee recruiting of 
specialists in oases where oivil-sorvioe regulations are unduly restrictive. 

Because of the npeoial nature of the peacetime mission of tee Central 
Intelligence Age ncy, a civilian career service is absolutely necessary-. 
Security considerations and the far-flung nature of tee Agency's peacetime 
operations, tee necessity that its personnel be available immediately for 
cervioe anywhere at any tine, would make the procurement and retention of 
personnel impossible unless tho advantages Inherent in a career 3 or vice 
wore available . The Agency has made great progress in Implementing a 
career service outside of civil service, i^od shall have completed tho job 
in about ten months, according to present estimates. The plan as conceived 
and set up by. Agency personnel In dose collaboration with the Civil 
Service Commission follows civil-service procedures and policies very 
closely, with the exception of considerations relating to discharge. 

By law, the director has tee authority to summarily discharge personnel 
at any time for reasons of national security, without prejudice to the 
individual insofar as seeking positions olsowhoro in the Government is 
concerned. The plan is well conceived and is being efficiently executed. 
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The taBk force was advised of the details of legislation which the Agency 



is requesting. This legislation would authorise its civilians serving 
overseas hoiK~to-work leave, dependent medical care, and would provide allow- 
ances for the education of their children. It is understood that those 
proposals are tinder consideration in the Bureau of the Budget to determine 
their applicability to personnel in other Government agencies. The task 
force wishes to associate itself with the proposals of CtA in this regard 
providing the same privileges are accorded to civilian aaployaoa of other 
intelligence agencies and departments serving overseas . 
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The question arises as to whether the arced services have allotted the proper 
proportion of their personnel to peacetime intelligence. This task force 
has observed deficiencies in many areas. In the Office of Raval Intelligence, 
it was observed that, while one-half again as many requests for intelligence 
ore being presently processed as were requested at the height of the Korean 
War, the personnel engaged have boon reduced because of recent economy drives. 

A similar situation exists in 0-2, Army, whore it waa noted that tho collection 
and production activities were definitely understaffed in the light of 
existing backlogs. This was particularly true of tho tJSSR bloc of the Production 
Division, idxere a large backlog exists in spite of the fact that over 50 percent 
of the personnel assigned to the division are in tho USSR bloc. The Plans 
Branch of tho Collection Division in Anay 0-2 is usually so busy with "crash" 
operations problems that it has very little tine to give thought to devising 
nsw Methods of collecting intelligence concerning the USSR, something that 
is badly needed, as -the results of proeent methods are practically nil. There 
W' is no doubt that sob© of tho deficiencies observed can and should b© corrected 
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by administrative measured relating to bettor organ! station and 
reallocation of present personnel strength. What is really needed, 
however, is a rasvaluation on the national defense level of the importance 
of intelligence in poaeetime, so aa to avoid the iiapaot of across-the- 
board economy drives requiring undue reduo tions-ln-force in our. centers 
of intelligence. 

Peacetime is obviously the best time for the production of depart- 
mental as well as national Intelligence. When war begins, it is too late 
to fully exploit captured Soviet arms and equipment and to acquire the 
knowledge of topographic and climatic conditions bo essential to success 
in combat operations. In addition, intelligence produced for future use 
in combat is of great value as basic intelligence for use in planning on 
the strategic level and may even preclude our becoming embroiled in 
hostilities. Economies effected by cutting expenditures and making 
personnel reductions on an across-the-board basis in our peacetime 
intelligence structure are generally false economies, and any decrease 
in the budget allotted to intelligence in peacetime should receive 
very soriouo consideration. 

On the other hand, the services can obtain more efficient utilisa- 
tion of personnel available by more equitable distribution of ‘the work- 
load, and by reorganization with a view to eliminating some of the 
excessive overhead that now exists as the' result of cocrpartarmtalisatlou. 
There can be more eross-aervioing between sections to reduce backlogs 
and more use made of stenographic pools. There are too many managers, 
liaison men, briefers, reviewers, and coordinators in comparison with 
the number of productive people. 
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Apparently, little thought has been given to the coordination in 
personnel procurement plans to avoid the impact of the time-lag involved 
in our present security clearance requirements for the filling of 
sensitive positions In time of emergency. Executive Order 10450 requires 
a full field investigation for euoh positions, with a provision for 
limited-time clearance in emergencies, pending completion of full field 
I investigation, at the discretion of the head of the agency or department. 

At present, the baokiog in the Army on full field investigations is such 
that six to nine months sure required 'or completion. This time-lag will 
affect materially the procurement in time of emergency of additional 
personnel in the highly sensitive intelligence field. 

| The Central Intelligence Agency is working olosely with the Office 

of Searatary of Defense insofar as military personnel are concerned, and 
ie now in the process of compiling a "Military Occupational Specialty*' 
CMOS) breakdown and lists of reserve personnel, to include a plan for 
point credits toward reserve retirement. The civilian requirements have 
hardly been touohed, however. All of these agencies will be demanding, 
on high priority, the services of similar personnel. It is believed 
| that a real problem exists here that should have the benefit of advance 

coordinated planning. 

i 

I 







The establishment of a completely separate intelligence corps for • 
career purposes does not- appear to be desirable for regular military 
personnel. The Intelligence Specialization Programs and the limited 
career systems now employed by the military services meet the present 
needs of the services for specialisation, (p* 256) 

There is a scarcity of qualified linguists to support the intelli- 
gence effort, and the potential of American educational institutions has 
not been fully exploited to meet this need. (pp° 259, 260) 

At present, the intelligence cosmmmity of the services is getting 
its shore of highly qualified military personnel, but there is always a 
danger that its needs may be overlooked, (p. 262) 

Hany well qualified civilian analysts have transferred from the 
military services to civilian agencies because of soma faulty personnel 
management practices in the services, and because the services are hampered 
by certain eivil-eorvico requirements . (pp. 261', 265) 

There is a dearth of qualified analysts in the intelligence community, 
a condition that could be alleviated to some degree by mere extensive 
employment of well-qualified retired military personnel* (pp* 261i~266) 

The intelligence agencies have been impaired by across-the-board 
reduotions-in-foree to effect peacetime economies, (pp. 269, 270) 

Little thought or effort in planning has been given to the impact 
on personnel procurement in time of emergency of the tims-lag involved 
in our present security clearance requirements for filling sensitive 
positions* (p* 271) 







That the Department of Dafenos - 



Give serious consideration to the exploitation of the ROTC 
and reserve intelligence programs for language training purposes by 
offering credit toward reserve conaissionn and drill credits respectively 



for the completion of selected language courses. 

Conduct periodic surveys of service personnel procedures to 
insure that adequate consideration is being given to the requirements of 
the Intelligence agencies for their share of the bast qualified military 
personnel. 

Require that the military servioeo study the problem of improving 
the prestige of the civilian analyst vis-a-vis hit military colleagues. 

Facilitate the employment as intelligence specialists of 
qualified retired military personnel by initiating action toward amending 
the laws Concerning Federal employment of retired military personnel, 
with a view to removing tho present celling on the Federal pay of such 
individuals. 

Give serious consideration to more extensive use of Schedule A 
in the employment of civilian analysts and other intelligence specialists. 
In order to provide the necessary flexibility In the recruitment of 
qualified civilian personnel by the military service.?-, and to facilitate 
the interchange of such personnel between the Zone of Interior competitive 
service and the overseas excepted service. 

In the consideration of future economies, give proper weight 
to the importance of intelligence in peacetime, so as to avoid serious 







Take prompt action to inaura that proper consideration in 
personnel planning is given to the impact of the time-lag Involved in 
our present clearance requirements for filling sensitive positions. 
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Scope of Survey 

In the conduct of this surrey, the task force assiduously 
endeavored to keep its effort focused and to expend its time and 
resources in the accomplishment of the specific duties assigned to 
it by the Hoover Commission — to study and investigate the present 
organization and methods of operation of the members of the 
intelligence community and to determine what changes, if any, 
would be necessary or desirable. ■ 

This detailed study of the policies, functions and procedures ' 
of the departments and agencies collecting and handling intelligence 
data, as outlined to us by the Commission, did not necessarily entail 
the investigation of the security angle of individual cases. 

However, since the character of personnel affects these intelli- 
gence functions, we faced squarely the issue of individual cases 
brought to our attention from various sources. A number of names 
came to ue with supposedly derogatory information or merely with 
derogatory implications. 

When any such Information or any name was brought to our attention 
from any source concerning individuals employed in the intelligence 
field, or even if not so employed, every case except those obviously 
'without merit was referred by ua to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation or, where appropriate, to the responsible intelligence agency, 
or to both, with a request for a report. 










Up to the time this report was prepared, sons replies to our 
inquiry developed information to the effect that the records contained 
no adequate basis for suspicion of the individuals as security risks. 

Some replies indicated that the individuals were under investigation 
and that the , investigations were continuing. One of the individuals 
is on leave without pay, pending completion of an investigation now / 
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Thera are three directives on which 'the security measures of the 
various members of the intelligence community are based. They are 
Executive Order No. 10450, which relates to personnel olsarancea ; 
Executive Order No. 10501, relating to the security classification of 
material; and "The Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation," 
issued January 15, 1953, by the Department of Defense and applicable 
only to civilian concerns performing contracts for the military services „ 
In addition, there are various rulings of the Attorney General, policy 
directives of individual agencies, and legal enactments which affect 
soourity procedures. From pronouncements contained in these documents, 
the various agencies issue policies and regulations which guide and 
control their security effort. 



The positions of the security activities within the various agency 
organisations differ widely. 

Amy. Security functions are placed in a division within 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2 (Intelligence). 
Investigations of military personnel are conducted by the Counter 
Intelligence Corps, and of the civilians, by the Civil Service Comaisslon. 

Navy. Activity in this area Is placed in the Security and 
Security Controls Division, ONI, which is directly responsible to tho 
Director of Naval Intelligence. Investigations of military personnel 
are conducted or controlled by the Investigations Branch, which is also 
part of the Office of Naval Intelligence. Investigations of civilian 
personnel are. made by the Civil Service Commission, 
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Air Fore®. Security and investigation activities are placed 
■under the Inspector General, USAF, and his deputy for security. They 
are completely separated from the positive intelligence activities, 
except £cjp liaison contacts. Industrial and installations security 
responsibilities are given to the Air Provost Marshal, and military 
personnel investigations and cdunterintolligenco are functions of 
the Office of Special Investigations, Civilian personnel investigations 
are conducted by the Civil Service Commission. 

State Department. Security responsibilities are discharged 
by the Bureau of Security and Consular Affaire and are not Inoiuded as 
functions of the Intelligence Area. Under the Bureau of Security, 
the Office of Security is responsible for the physical and procedural 
security of the Department of State's establishments, both at home and 
abroad. Investigations of both personnel and security matters are 
also conducted by this of fide. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The entire operation of this 
agency is involved in security and it functions in every aspect thereof. 

Central Intelligence Agency. The Office of Security has the 
responsibility and performs the necessary functions in this area under 
the policy control and guidance of the Deputy Director (Support). 



Policies and procedures for enforcing security measures related to 
personnel are universally similar in the different agencies concerned 
(FBI, ONI, 0-2, AFOIR, CIA, State). The major obstacle in this area 
ie the load thrown upon investigative activitiea in providing personnel 






clearances. Backlogs exist in all agencies in this area, aid the 
tins required to complete clearance checks runs up to fifteen months 
for a fall baolcground investigation in one agency. 

In thlB same area, three problems have arisen for which no firm 
solutions have been achieved so far. One is connected with the 
subversive organisations lists vhich are issued from time to time by 
the Attorney General. The difficulty connected therewith is in 
effecting a resurvey of personnel in the Armed Forces who have already 
signed loyalty certificates (DD Fora 98) vhich did not include the 
organizations designated later by the Attorney General. The adminis- 
trative effort involved in re circularizing all members of the Armed 
Forces oaoh time a new list is issued would be a costly and elaborate one. 

Another problem faced by security review personnel is the matter . 
of weight to be given to derogatory information concerning the 
activities of families of military personnel at periods well in the 
past. There is ho yardstick provided for the evaluation of such 
information, vhich results in a lack of uniformity of action among 
the agencies in this regard. 

The third problem area developed is in the field of industrial 
security, which involves the matter of providing security clearance 
for an estimated three to six million employees of defense plants. 

The Department of Defense has issued instructions (Industrial Security 
Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information) which describe the 
procedures to be followed in safeguarding information. Spot checks 
are made to insure compliance. For those working on material classified 









as secret and above, the procedures are wall laid cut and are feasible 
of accomplishment. When it cornea to the employment and clearance of 
employees on confidential classification work, the system now in use, 
whereby employers, previously cleared by the militery services, dear 
their own people, is recognized as being weak and insecure. However, 
for the military agencies to undertake such a comprehensive investiga- 
tive task would require the employment and training of a large number 
of people, which alone would require on extensive time-lag and great 
expense. The attitude has been to take & calculated risk in this 
area with major reliance placed on keeping known subversives out of 
employment on classified material. It is the "sleeper" who outwardly 
is not associated with any subversive group or activity who creates 
the danger. To develop the presence of suoh employees , the entire 
body must be checked and screened, and tills is a major undertaking. 

There is presently in the hands of RSO a study prepared by the Secretary 
of Defense which makes certain recommendations intended to improve the 
security situation in the confidential classification area. 




Any. There is no periodic reoheok made after original appoint- 
ment of officers or civilian employees . All newly camnissloned officers, 
including those In the Deserve and national Guard components, ore given 
c Rational Agency Cheek prior to appointment. Officer and enlisted 
personnel are given further security cbeoks when assigned to duty 
requiring handling of classified material, or when transferred from 
one assignment to smother within the intelligence area. Everyone must 
sign DD Form 98 (loyalty certificate). , , 
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Navy. There is no established polioy regarding rochooking of 
nrevioualy cleared personnel. The sane system applies here as in 
the Amy for those being assigned specifically to duties involving 
handling classified material. 

Air Force. No established polioy for reohecklng personnel. 

Same procedure applicable as in the Army in duty assignments involving 
classified material. 

State Department. At the present time, this department is 
97 percent complete on giving all employees an original clearance check. 

As yet, no policy has been firmly established for recheoking, although 
consideration is being given to doing this cm a four or five-year basis. 

Central Intelligence Agency. No periodic program for rochecking 
personnel. However, new security checks are made on the occasion of 
reassignment to new areas and stations or on promotion. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The FBI, through its personnel 
importing system, considers that it has an annual recheck of security. 

Surveillance of rersosool After, Seg^ti oiLfg ^ 

Military Intelligence 

There is no attempt made by any of the military services to maintain 
surveillance over personnel separated from duty with military intelligence. 
However, the information o® anyone, military or civilian, separated from 
any military service on charge of a crime or question of loyalty is 
turned over to the FBI if the person is in the United States, or to 
the CIA, if abroad. 
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la the military services, security is considered a function of 
command. Commanding officers of military facilities and installations 
are required to provide and maintain the proper security measures in 
accordance with the provisions of Executive Orders Nos. 10450 and 10501. 
Each military service has certain elements, such as the CIC in the Army, 
who are assigned the job of checking these various facilities for 
compliance with threo orders? > The State Department has a security office 
which has operatives to effect the seme inspections. CIA's procedures 
in this area are similar to those of the Department of State, with 
inspections made under the direction of the Office of Security. 

The security of industrial facilities is the responsibility of 
the individual owners. When they are handling classified material, 
however, they ere subject to the provisions of Executive Order 10501. 

The compliance of the contractor with -this order is checked by the 
operatives of the service for whom the contractor is performing the 
work. 

We 

The Army is establishing a course at Ft. Holablrd, Maryland, which 
will provide training for security officers, both military and civilian, 
in the techniques of checking security measures. This course will b® 
available to all tho military cervices and undoubtedly to other agencies 
if requested. It will be of three-weeks' duration and will accommodate 39 
members per class. 
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Application of Laws and Regulations 

The task force examined the policies and procedures issued by the 
departments and agencies surveyed in implementation of the executive orders 
concerning security and Is of the opinion that they are rsalistico 
Conclusio ns 

The continued employment in an Intelligence organisation of sn in- 
dividual about whom sufficient doubt concerning his security has bean raised 
during the conduct of an Investigation » although the investigation is 
still in proossB - represents an unjustifiable risk to that national security* 
even though such individual la placed in a nonsenaitive position o 

The danger of brooking intelligence security always exists in spite 
of tlia aggressive and extensive preventive measures instituted „ The de~ 
pertinents and agencies of the intelligence community give evidence of re- 
cognizing this danger^ It ie considered that the standards established 
are reasonable in extent and effective in application except as they re- 
late to the periodic reehscking of personnel employed In dealing with 



sensitive material » tpjf'o PBG, 2&1) 

Recommendation* 

That any individual employed in an intelligence organization about 
whom sufficient doubt concerning his security has been raised during the 
conduct af an investigation ~ although the investigation is still in 
process - should be removed from employment pending final determination 
of his oaae„ Findings and proposed disposition of those oases which 
were reported as still in process at the time the survey by this task 
force was concluded should be reported to the PreBidento 

That measures be instituted in all agencies to recheck the security 
status of all personnel engaged in intelligence activities at periodic 



intervals not to exceed five years in any individual caae» 
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XI CODHTERINTELLIGENCE 



Background 



Counterintelligence has been defined as "that phase of intelligence 
covering all activity devoted to destroying the effectiveness of inimical 
foreign intelligence activities and to the protection of information 
against espionage, personnel against subversion, and Installations or 
material against sabotage." (Dictionary of United States Military Terms 
for Joint Usage, 2d Rev., inc. Change No. l) 

Counterespionage is a term vhloh is frequently used interchangeably 
with oounterintelligencs , but which actually by definition is not as 
all-incluaive as the word "counterintelligence." It is defined as 
"a category of oounterintelligonce , the objective of which is the 
detection and neutralization of foreign espionage. Its operations, 
techniques, communications, and personnel.” (Dictionary of United 
States Military Terms, supra). 

We sire dealing here with the broad term "counterintelligence," 
which represents the methods or procedures used in preventing our 
enemies from learning our secrets and/or damaging our facilities, and 
the results of those procedures. Thus, counterintelligence is a function 
of security. 

As far back as 1939, President Roosevelt recognised the necessity 
for establishing some direction to the counterintelligence effort in the 
United States. This need became evident as a result of the efforts 
of the Dies Committee, and President Roosevelt, by executive order, 
directed the FBI to coordinate and conduct domestic counterintelligence 
activities. 
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^ In 1949, based upon authority contained in the National Security 

Act, tho National Security Council (NSC) formally aatablishad two 
coMaittoea entitled the Interdspartaontal Intelligence Conference (IIC) 
and the Interdepartmental Cenmtto© on Internal Security (ICIS). Iha 
IIC has boon in existence since 1939 as a result of Presidential 
directives. 

The IIC is composed of the Director of FBI, the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Q-2, ferny, the Director of 001, and the Director of the Office 
of Special Investigations, Air Force. This ccwffi&ttee, by charter of 
the BSC, la restricted to coordinating investigations concerning 
espionage, counterespionage , sabotage, subversion, and othor related 
intelligence natters. The natters for consideration by the IIC are 
restricted to consideration of domestic or Zone of Interior problems, 
in which CIA has no counterintelligence function. The CIA handles such 
matters in foreign areas, except where Armed Forces bases are eotablishod, 
and as a matter of further coordination, tho CIA has a representative 
who, although not a member of the HC, sits with the othor members in 
its nestings. 

The ICIS, also chartered by HSC, is composed of representatives of 
the Departments of State, Defense, Treasury, and Justice, and coordinates 
all internal security matters not specifically assigned to the IIC, each 
as port security, shipping and aircraft (civilian) control, security of 

cosmmicaticno cystous, etc. 

Responsibility for each one of the activities mentioned above is 
assigned to a specific agency, such assignments being arrived at by law 
or agreement among the Bombers of the cognizant committee. 
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In 1949, by mutual agreement of members of 110, investigative 
raapoasibility in the domestic operations of counterintelligence was 
fixed under a "Delimitations Agyeomont" in accordance with which all 
agendas a re> Bucceeefully operating at the present tine. 

The I CIS, in collaboration with the HO, after a lengthy study, 
reported to tho DSC concerning the freedom which Soviet-bloo diplomatic 
people were allowed, in contrast to treatsaaat given to our own diplomats 
stationed in bloc aonntrlea. They cited several Instances where Soviet 
personnel in the United States were abusing the privileges granted. 

The NSC thereupon directed that restrictions similar to those imposed 
on our diplomatic officials should be imposed on Soviet-bloc diplomats 
and appointed a special subcommittee to implement this directive, 
composed of representatives of ODM, the Deportments of Justice, Defense, 
and State, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the FBI. 

Rel^ofLthg. Federal. Bureau .o£_ Investigation 

Many agencies of the Government touch upon counterintelligence. 
Background investigations of appliaanto for governmental employment 
would not be so prevalent were it not for the possibility of loo&ting a 
leak or a potential leak in our security system. Civil Service 
investigators, the Coast Guard, tho Narcotics Division of the Treasury 
Department, and many others are linked to counterintelligence $ oven 
the police departments of cities, couatioo, and states are alert to 
the possibility of sabotage and subversive activities. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, however, is the recognised center of the 
domastio aspect of internal security, including counterintelligence 
within the United States and its possessions. Its work and the adainis- 
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trative system under which it perforra its functions are veil known. 

The special agent is responsible to the special agent in charge , who 
ia turn is . directly responsible to tho direotor. This placement of 
direct responsibility, plus the careful screening of applicants and 
training in continuously improving techniques, has produced an organisa- 
tion on which every other department or agency in the Government relics 
for some phase of its counterintelligence efforts to effect internal 
security . 
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The close relationship between counterintelligence and security is 
further demonstrated in the physical arrangement of divisions within 
tho Armed Forces, the State Department, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, or oh of which has a group to perform aounterintelligence within 
its jurisdiction* 

Department of the Arms r 

The Counterintelligonoe Corps of the Ar$y is a responsibility of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, 0 - 2 , who also establishes policy for 
security j and by definition (SR 380-310-1) counterintelligence "includes 
those aspect® of military intelligence which relate to security control 
measures, both active and passive, and which are designed to insure the 
safeguarding of information, personnel, equipment, and installations 
against espionage , sabotage, or subversive activities of foreign powers 
and of disaffected or dissident groups of individuals which may 
constitute a threat to the national security." 







Although the Aruy Intelligence Center at Ft. ffolabird, Maryland, 
is responsible for personnel assigned to the Counterintelligence Corps 
and holds the finished investigative files , the Security Division, 0-2, 
io reeponelble for all policy natters pertaining to counterintelligence, 
monitors the program, reviews Information obtained, end disseminates 
Intelligence within Amy staff channels. In the field. Counterintelligence 
Corps personnel are responsible to the a my or command where assigned and 
perform all security and counterintelligence functions for their 
respective armies and conaaands. 

The counterintelligence organisation of the United States Navy 
dates from the end of World War I. The Bavy, however, has no Office of 
Counterintelligence as such. Ibis function stems from the Security 
Division of the Office of Naval Intelligence through the Diatrict 
Intelligence Officer of each command to civilians under contract to the 
Wavy who do the actual work of investigations, surveillance, and checking 
for security of facilities. The Director of Naval Intelligence is 
responsible for and monitors the program. Within his office In tho 
Security Division is ah Investigations Branch which maintains a control 
of all investigations throughout the various naval commands. Those 
investigations lnolude not only those directed at protecting naval 
information and establishments from foroign espionage and sabotage, 
but also those' involving any criminal offense against the Navy. This 
appears to be the result of a rapid growth of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence from a small Integrated office just before World War II 
to a large enterprise at its peak in 1945, but still retaining intelligence. 
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counterintelligence , and criminal investigations within its functions. 

At present, the Navy's greatest deficiency in the field of counter- 
intelligence is the shortage of competent, trained personnel to carry 
the heavy investigative burden and resultant analysis of counter- 
intelligence to assure the security of naval installations, contracting 
plants, information, and personnel. The liaison between the Navy and 
other counterintelligence agencies is very good, but additional competent 
personnel axe required to execute its own responsibilities in this field, 

Pajpartft pntot the. Air .leeoa. 

In the Air Force, the responsibility for counterintelligence and 
security is with the Director of Special Investigations (QS1) as part 
of the functions of the Deputy Inspector General of the Mr Force. The 
counterintelligence effort of the Air Force is dlreated at protecting 
the Air Force establishment and operations, wherever located, just as 
the other services strive to protect their establishments and operations. 
The work is performed by the Counterintelligence Division of the Office 
of Special Investigations, Inspector General, United States Air Force. 

Denar tmant df State 

The Department of State does not have a counterintelligence division 
as eruoh. Its Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs has an Office of 
Security, which handles all matters of security, including the investi- 
gative function usually denominated as counterintelligence. Investigations 
by this office are conducted on applicants for employment and on 
incumbonte at home and abroad, and also, where requested, on matters 
pertaining to the Passport Office, Fisa Office, and the Office of Munitions 
Control. 
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H30ID Ho, 5 provides "that the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall conduct all organized Federal counterespionage operations outside 
the United States and its possessions and in occupied areas, Provided 
That this authority shall not be construed to preclude the counterintelli- 
gence activities of any Army, Navy, or Air Command and/or installation 
and aorta in agreed activities by department and agencies necessary for 
the security of ouch organisations," The agreed activities mentioned 
above do not appear to be included in the "Agreed Activities" paper 
promulgated as DCID 5 A 1x1 January 1955, since that paper refers only 
to clandestine collection operations. However, the use of a double- ^ 
agent for collection purposes by the services may be construed to be 
authorised. Uncovering an oneny agent and neutralising him, if he Is 

subject to the counterintelligence activities of the military installation, 

» 

* ' 

would be a military responsibility} yet, to pat that agent to use to 
assist in the performance of that counterintelligence mission would, 
under the above directive, be the responsibility of the CIA, slnoe such 
would then be counterespionage. Ho committees such as the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference end the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Internal Security have been established to coordinate the overseas 
counterintelligence effort. 
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State Department policy requires that it be notified before an 
investigation is undertaken by any of the investigative agencies of a 
person in diplomatic status and insists that our countorintolligenoe 
agencies abroad recognise the sovereignty of host countries whore they 
or© located and refrain from covert investigational activities. These 







w 

policies night appear to restrict coTintorintelligenco activities. 
Actually, however, such is not the case . Where an agency has reason 
to conduct an investigation of a person in diplomatic status, clearance 
is readily given, and the faot that the State Department knows of the 
investigation only serves to smooth out a misunderstanding which might 
otherwise develop. This is only a natter of recognising diplomatic 
status in accordance with International Law and Agreessenta, as also is 

J 

the situation where recognition of a sovereign host country is concerned. 
Furthermore, in the latter case, liaison le ordinarily established with 
intelligence, investigative, end lav enforcement agendas of the host 
country through which required information can be obtained. 

The only other restrictive policy in this field is that of the CIA 
relative to nondisclosure of sources. The excellent liaison system of the 
?BX has overcome this restriction so far as internal security within the 
United States is concerned. How, as a natter of practice, the CIA 
usually refers a domestic source to the FSX, the only exception being 
idiore the source is to be used in foreign Intelligence work by the CIA. 




The agencies of covin torintelligenc© recognise the present conflict 
of ideologies and the continuing effort of the Ccoasninist bloc to violate 
our security by infiltrating our Armed forces. Industrial concerns, 

| scientific (research and development) establishments,, and sensitive 

governmental departments and agencies . The overall organisation of the 
counterintelligence effort In the intelligence community is sound and no 
unnecessary overlap or duplication was found. 







Conclusions 



Effective cooperation among the departments and agonciea conosrnad 
with domestic counterintelligence is provided through the operations of 
the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Internal Security, supplemented by liaison channels which 
merit commendation, (pp. 281i, 285) 

The speoific responsibility of eaoh domestic counterintelligence 
agency, established in part by statutory authority, is made more definite 
by a "Delimitations Agreement" among tha pertinent agencies, which 
prevents overlapping and duplication of functions in this field, (p. 286) 
The Department of the Navy has urgent need for additional competent, 
trained personnel for investigative and analytical duties' in the field 
of counterintelligence, (pp. 288, 289) 

Overseas counterintelligence operations are conducted by the 
military services and CIA without the coordinating help or influence 
of committees as in the domestic situation, (p. 290) 

Recommendation 

That the Department of the Navy give due consideration to the 
requirement for additional competent and trained counterintelligence 
personnel in order to provide adequate security of its oersonnel and 
facilities. 
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Government Agencies in Happing 

There are 35 Government agencies engaged in various aspects of 
mapping, Hot all of them produce naps. Some, such as the State 
Department, collect data only, and some, such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, produce on a very small seals. The major effort is carried 
on "by the three military departments: Army (Army Service), Navy, 
(Hydrographic Office), and Air Force (Aeronautical Charts and Information 
Center) j the Department of Commsroa (United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey t> hydrographic charts and topographic maps of coastal waters and 
land areas of the United States, its territories and possessions); 
the Department of the Interior (United States Geological Survey - map.-) 
of the United States for economic development purposes and for the 
public in general) ; and the Department of Agriculture (United States 
Forestry Service) , 

Only the three military departments and, for specific rape, tbo 
Central Intelligence Agency, are concerned with the production of maps 
os a national intelligence function; but direct communication is 
maintained with the other agencies to obtain whatever basic data or 
compilations are available so that duplication of effort is avoided. 
Moreover, where imps of areas of the United States are required by the 
services, they are obtained from the United States Geological Survey, 
and military information and grids are then applied by the Army Map 
Service. 
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Thors is established within the Bureau of the Budget an "Sbrarainor 
of Surveys and Maps," who coordinates all map-malting programs in aa 
effort to avoid all duplication or overlapping of functions# The examinor 
troats the agencies within the Department of Defense as a unit. 

Over 'the years , there has developed, through mutual cooperation 

among the agencies , an Interagency Hap Procurement Coumittee, on which 

aro represented the map activities of - 

The Library of Congress 
State Department 
U.S, Amy - Intelligence 
U.S. Amy Map Service 
» 0.6. Wavy - Hydrographic Office 

U.S, Air Force - Aeronautical Charts and Information Center 

Central Intelligence Agency - 

U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey (Cossasrce) 

U.S. Geological Survey (Interior) 

The primary function of this committee is to insure cooperation among the 
moabera bo ao to prevent duplication in map procurement. 



Department of Defense 

The Department of Defense performs ao actual mapping function. 

By directive, however, the Department retains an expert to study the 
research and development phaBe of the geodetic and cartographic program 
through I960} and through the Joint Chiefi of Staff, the mapping effort 
of the military departments is coordinated. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, by memorandum promulgated August 25, 1949, 
assigned specific responsibilities to the three services for mapping 
in accordance with their respective missions oa land, flea, and in the air. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff also have established a Photo and Survey 
Section within the Joint Intelligence Group, which is responsible for 
©xprensing mapping and survey policy. Most of the effort of this group 
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is dirootad toward tha development of plana for mapping in support of 
tho following three plane i 

A short-range plan, on the capability of tha Soviet and its 
satellites to teaks war and the probable courses of aotion. The present 
plan covers 1955 and 1956. 

A atadivawfange plan on the same subject for 1956*57. 

A long-range plan on the sane subject - 1958 to 1964. 

Other projeota tinder the sponsorship of this section include a 
worldwide survey for the purpose of tying together the basic grid 
arrangement of world mapping. This requires the use of advanced methods 
in aerial surveying and an ihos'viased effort In the oolleotion of map data, 
particularly as concerns geodetic locations. The section has arranged 
an allocation of cartographic contractors in the event of war, by 
. agreement among the services, so as to preclude competitive bidding 
for the production facilities of contractors, thus upping the price. 

It has sponsored a ready supply source by establishing a standby map 
depot, which, unfortunately, is located in Omaha, Bobraska, within a 
nuclear bomb damage radius of tha headquarters of the Strategic Air 
Commando 

To facilitate accessibility, a standard indexing system of photographic 
prints has been agreed upon by the services, and the two existing print 
libraries will b© moved presently into the Pentagon. However, after 
the aov©, the Navy's facility and approximately six million prints will 
remain under the control of the Hhvy, and the Air ?orc®-Aray Library, 
with its 17 million prints, will continue under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Air Force. 






position data, and related publications for the common use of the three 



{services j producing and supplying staaiard and special taapB for general 
use of the Department of Defense and combat operations on land, including 
the Army phase of airborne operations; compiling large-scale topographic 
bases of land areas for the common use of the three military departments 5 
and estimating requirements and specifications for aerial photography 
and the use of airborne electronic oontrol for production of those maps 
which are a responsibility of the Department of tha Army. 

The Army has the overall responsibility for furnishing ground Jaaps 
to all cervices and agencies and for obtaining all geodetic data for 
maps. Within the Army, the Army Map Service of the Corps of Engineers 
provides thie service. 

SR 11-10-50, which promulgates Army Program Wo. 5, specifies that 
"the Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2 will develop and coordinate policy 
pertaining to operating plans for the production and supply of maps, 
terrain models, geodetic data, and related materials required by the 
Department of Defense and the three military services, and will monitor 
the preparation of, and furnish to other services concerned. Army 
requirements for aerial photography and electronic control by airborne 
moans for the production of maps and related materials. 1 ' 

Also , Q-2 prepares and distributes a statement of military napping 
priorities worldwide, based on requirements established by the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, 0-3. Thereafter, the Chief of Engineers takes care of 
"maps, geodetic data, and aerial photography collection, procurement and 
production as required by 0 - 2 ," 







motion pictures for intelligence purposes. Commanders of overseas 
commands are responsible for theater-wide collection of existing 
foreign sap and photo intelligence, as well as for production of naps 
and related material of their respective areas of interest within 
their capabilities. 

The oost of military surveys and naps, including that of the Army 
Map Service, charged against the budget supported by military 
intelligence is as follows} 




Unusual expendituree are required to meet urgent demands for maps 
of a particular area, as in the recent Guatemalan episode. The Army 
Map Service was called upon to produce maps of this area on an emergency 
basis, for which funds had not boon previously acquired. 

It ie difficult to obtain funds for now items such as plastic 
relief models, which are a definite improvement over the older-type 
contour maps. This form of map proved its value in Korea, but difficulty 
has been experienced in acquiring funds to extend its application. 








The Navy’s responsibility is similar to the Army, except that 
it covers charts for sea, amphibious, and aeronautical navigation, 
and coordination with the Air Force in the production of charts and 
related documents for primary use in tactical air operations* The 
Office of Naval Intelligence coordinates the intelligence aspect of 
all naval oharts and is ultimately responsible for collection of 
necessary data not otherwise available. The Hydrographic Office 
produces all charts for which the Navy has production responsibility. 

Department of the Air Force 

Similarly, the responsibility of the Air Force is tied to its 
mission in the air. More specifically, however, the Air Force procures 
source materials and operates a library thereof for primary application to 
aerial warfare j furnishes aerial photography for the Army and the Air 
Force, and maintains a library of aerial and terrain photography; 
produces aeronautical charts for aerial warfare; and furnishes for the 
three services ground control secured by airborne electronic means 
and reduces it for aeronautical charting. 

Its research, development, compilation, production, and distribution 
( is provided through the Aeronautical Oharts and Information Center, 

St. Louis, Missouri, and Washington, D.O., staffed as of February 28, 

1955, with 3,282 civilians, 83 officers, and 101 airmen. Cost figures 
for the overall operation are not available, but the cost of contributions 
by this activity to the National Intelligence Survey has approximated 
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Department of State 

The State Department prepares no maps, but It cooperates as a 

■> 

collector of Intelligence for maps, and, of course, is & user of maps. 

Central Intelligence Agency 

The Cartography Section of the Central Intelligence Agency is 
located in the Geographic Area of the Offioe of Research and Reports, 

This office is an outgrowth of a former cartographlo office in the Office 
of Strategic Services , which vas handed to the State Department after 
World War II, and later was transferred to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It produces a tremendous volume of custom-tailored maps for 
use in connection with the production of the Mational Intelligence Survey. 
A map library is maintained where maps of intelligence value, such as 
economic, ethnic, and linguistic maps, are available for study and use. 
Generally, the basic data for these maps and charts are derived from 
Its own collection activities as well ae those of the other Intelligence 
Advisory Committee agencies. The Central Intelligence Agency has 
rendered valuable assistance in the collection field in this respect, 
particularly in gathering information on the Soviet bloc. For example, 
when bridges, highways, railroads, industrial plants, or other man-made 
physical features of the landocape are relocated, the reports of the 
Central Intelligence Agency occasionally reflect those changes so that 
new maps will show the now locations » 
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Coordination 



Tho intelligence community keops abreast of map production for 
intelligence purposes in several ways. The first, most important, and 
best method la that of direct cowranl cation among the counterparts of 
all the agencies producing maps. When the agency develops a requirement 
for a map ox* chart, other agenoies are checked for basic data, and whore 
another agency has a responsibility for a particular contribution, that 
agency is called upon to produce its shore. 

Recently, CIKCPAC placed a request on Amy for maps of certain 
Pacific areas necessary for amphibious objectives of current war plans. 
Representatives of the Array (0-2), Navy (OHI), Amy Map Service, and 
the Hydrographic Office mot, assigned specific functions, and are now 
proceeding to produce -the maps primarily from source materials on hand. 
Where additional data are required, they will be obtained either by 
civilian contract or through the Army, Havy, and Air Force facilities. 

This Basra system prevails regardless of the problem, agencies, or 
countries involved, and is indicative of the high degree of cooperation ■ 
among the groups. Ho ad hoc oonmlttoea are required to wrestle with the 
problem. Tho agencies involved divide the work and produce the required 
document. 

Another method of keeping all interested parties informed is by use 
of reading panels, discussed elsewhere, and the various libraries to 
which every group has access . Also, the services publish accession 
lists detailing maps produced and in process, a ad the various producers 
have status of production charts readily available to all who need to know. 
The Office of Chief of Engineers publishes a eusmary schedule of mapping 
activities. The Any Map Service publishes, in huge indexed volumes. 
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reports which refleot the progress from planning to completion. The 
Central Intelligence Agency publishes quarterly a "status of projects" 
reflecting maps and reports disseminated by the Agency. 

Progress reports, in general, show that there is a program for 
producing maps on a worldwide basis; that maps and charts - military, 
economic, and political - with worldwide coverage have been produced and 
are available. However, the long-range program new being followed must 
be continued in carder to provide a more complete and comprehensive 
coverage, This program provides for a once-ovor coverage of all surface 
arose for which a requirement has been expressed. It originally was 
scheduled for completion by 1968, based on an annual expenditure of 
i However, with the present budgeted figure of 
the completion date now has been estimated at 1985* 

In general, it is contended that nape are urgently needed in time 
of war and must be produced in peacetime. More maps, better coafoat 
results, fewer casualties. 

Research and Development 

The worldwide mapping program necessarily Includes research and 
development of new methods and equipment for better ground or position 
control, end for more facile use of the infonoatioii collected. Some 
of the more Important developments ares 



HSBAH (Photograph and radar range-finding from high altitudes) 
SHjOMH (Shorter ranges) 

RADIST (Distances between rmrlnte )» wiHn_n1»n« nnS +un 








Kany positions on current nape are known to be in error. It ia 
estimated that the Island of Guam is charted 25 miles off its true 
position on the north's surface. These now developments are expected 
to correot euoh errors as this. 

Libraries and Indexing 

Libraries containing source material, photoprints, maps, and 
charts are as follows* 

1. Amsgr Map Service and Topographio Bases Library 
a, Armor Map Service Duplicate Topographic Bases 

Repository (Omaha) 

2. Kaval Print Library 

3. Air Force Central Print and Indexing Facility 

4. Any Map Service Prints Working File 

5. Military Intelligence Document Library Terrain Photo File 

6. Each Technical Service Print File 

The overlapping discovered in the retention of prints and source 
material is either a working-level times aver, as in the ease of the 
technical services and Artsy Map Service prints working file, or a 
definitely recognised duplication for safety purposes, as In the case of 
the duplicate repository at Omaha. 

Indexing of terrain photos by Any Map Service Is done on a composite 
photo print system basis, while that of the Air Force and Navy prints is 
dona cm a plot system basis. Ttese systems are the result of years of 
usage for specific purposes within the respective services and do not 
appear to have prevented a wholehearted interservice cooperation. 








Swtmvy. 

The mapping activity of the Intelligence community performs its 
function as a positive-thinking, direct-action group, each part of 
whioh acts as an entity in ita ova field, hut with all parts coordinated 
in a worldwide program. The long, medium, and short-range mapping 
programs must he continued on a regularly established basis and with 
considerable research and development so that better position control 
and more detailed Intelligence may he shown on intelligence maps. 

Libraries should remain as presently established so that 
innumerable personal or desk files of prints and source material will 
not sprout. Indexing should be permitted to continue as each user 
desires. Ho worthwhile reason has been advanced for changing to a 
standard index, nor for consolidating the elaborate files and records 
of the several services, since any consolidation schema would only 
lead to an increase of effort and a denial of ready accessibility. 

MSaaslas 

Visits ware made to the intelligence libraries maintained by the 
military services, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the State 
Department, it is the belief of the task force that these libraries are, 
in general, efficiently maintained, and ihers is a workable system in 
effeot among intelligence agencies for notification of availability 
and exchange. 

There has been much discussion of the subject of putting all the 
material in the possession of all intelligence agencies in one centralized 
library. Many pros and oona have been presented, but the primary con- 
sideration which affects the effectiveness of any library; namely. 
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accessibility to the material contained therein, seems to be the main 
problem. The Talus of a library is based on its being so placed that 
the material it contains is readily accessible to its users. The library 
loses its value 1 when it Is located so that the people who use its 
services must become Involved in complicated procedures and long delays 
in obtaining material. It is felt that a central library would result 
in the development of private deskside libraries, and in the retention 
by individuals of material for protracted periods, resulting in the 
denial of access to others. To attempt a central library, which would 
include CIA, Department of State, and others outside the military, seems 
impracticable. 

One way to achieve, in effeot, the unquestionable desirability of a 
unified library effort would be to establish a single-standard cataloging 

t 

system for all libraries. At the present time, each library in the 
intelligence community has its own cataloging system. This requires 
elaborate and complex cross-filing procedures within each cataloging 
syotom, in order to provide positive identification. The CIA library 
has developed and put into use Its own Intelligence Subject Code, which 
the Air Force has adopted, and Which is applied by the CIA to all 
intelligence reports from other agencies flowing through the CIA 
destined for use by the Air force. The Army would readily change its 
system to any one accepted for universal use. The Havy has considered 
the use of the CIA subject code, but has rejected it because of the 
enormous task involved in reindsxing. It ie believed that the CIA 
system is the proper on© to install, since that agency currently has 
the largest accumulation of active material. This ie on objective 
which should be seriously considered by the Intelligence Advisory 

I f ‘ 'i ’ ?* } r *' 

Committeo, with a view to the adoption of a. single index system. < 
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A central library for the intelligence community is impracticable'. 
However, the establishment of a single cataloging system, based on the 
intelligence code presently used by the CIA, would do away with the 
elaborate and complex oroca-filing procedures now in effect. (pp* 303,30k) 

1 SscQmKiPdatlon 

That the Intelligence Advisory Committee consider tits adoption of 
a single index system based on the Intelligence Subject Code now in 
use by the CIA. 






Sm COORDINATION IS OVERSEAS ARMS 



1BCID So. 1 assigns to the Director of Central Intelligence 
general, responsibility for coordination of U.S. intelligence activities; 
BSCID So. 2 assigns to each senior U.S. representative in a foreign area 
the responsibility for coordinating Intelligence activities within bis 
area. A review of field practices oust lead oas to the inescapable 
conclusion that, despite those assignments of responsibility, the 
bringing together of all intelligence activities into one conaaon effort 

s— 

has met with varied degrees of success, and, overall, leaves something 
to be desired. The deficiencies are traceable to problems of organisa- 
tion of the effort and exchange of information between agencies in the 
field. 



Coordination of the collection activities has attained leas than the 
optimum effectiveness, at least in part because guides and priorities 
to direct tbe effort are somewhat vague. Unclear definitions of 
responsibilities have given some of tiie field intelligence people 
confused concepts of roles and relationships in the community. Direct 
reporting to Washington headquarters by highly central! sad agencies, while 
others report to regional headquarters on a decentralized basis, contri- 
butes to confusion. 

The intelligence community is highly compartmentalised. It is true 
that the differing interests of members of the community, as well a a 
security considerations, dictate some compartments tion, bat it must bo 
recognised also that comparfcmsntation tends to reduce the production of 



the community. 
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The command structure which divides the Pacific region into 
theaters under separate military commanders , with the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) crossing all the linos, also complicates coordination of 
the intelligence effort in that region. Disparity in the utilization 
of Military Assistance Advisory Orcrupe (MAAQ) as a *our:s of information 
may be expected to be remedied by a recent directive instructing MAAQ‘s 
to furnish intelligence information to U.S. collectors. 






In Frankfurt, an Intelligence Coordinating Gonadctee , chaired ty 
tho senior CIA representative in the area, provides the mechanism for 
the 3ought-aftor coordination. In a more specialised field, the Air 
Fores hue established an Air Technical Liaison Officer Croup composed 
of personnel with soiontifio or technical backgrounds , who arts seeking 
to improve the collection and exploitation of items of a technical or 
scientific nature. In still another specialized field, at a major 
defector tenter, the military services have established an adequate 
liaison to instore their being kept apprised of all information of interset 
to them in the exploitation of their interests. 

lafi&asgQ-Qf J afgrg&tiga 

Exchange of Information has been a source of general dissatisfaction 
having varied aspects. Classification of accusants is a principal problem 
in this area of exchange of information. Ovsrclasoiflcation haulers free 
interchange of information at any tins. The problem is increased whan 
there is a splintering of a function suob as intelligence among numerous 
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separate agencies. It is particularly a problem in those modern cases of 
saalii-na tion operations suoli as KATO, where tho United States is operating 
Jointly with foreign governments, and yet documents vital to an under- 
standing of the situation by those on whom we Jointly depend for national 
security are restricted to "U.S. Eyes Only." 

The compartEsntation which characterises the intelligence community 
is not conducive to the exchange of information which can oaks more 
effective the efforts in the field. Actually, the two are mutually 
exclusive. Tho strong emphasis on security which gives rise to much 
of this casnpartnentation also has an unfavorable impaot on the exchange 
of information so vital to the effective operation of the intelligence 
function. CIA, generally, has been the least cooperative agency in these 
exchange matters and haB aroused thereby the greatest dissatisfaction. 

It is appropriate to note that the CIA representatives generally keep 
the senior U.S. diplomatic and military representatives apprised of their 
activities to the extent they are permitted to do so. However, because 
of restrictions imposed on the use of this information by the recipient, 
its ns® Is limited. In some areas, a few military man ware found who 
ware of the opinion that CIA possessed assets and capabilities which, 
in fact, they did not have. Hot infrequently the practice of withholding 
information by CIA is overcome by information passing unofficially to 
others in tha community on the basis of personal relationships. This 
is obviously building an intelligence edifice on shifting sands. Evan 
with this, however, there is generally a lack of sufficient knowledge in 
the community of the assets and capabilities of the CIA; and thin obviously 
Interferes with an optimum planning effort. 
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Perhaps tho most coriouo impact of this ton&oncy to restrict exchange 
of information is felt in the field of clandestine operations where 
failure to exchange Information may result in not only extremely costly 
direct losses in manpower and dollars for agent operation » but perhaps 
even noro importantly in failure to attain the effective intelligence 
effort necessary at this time, 

Conolusions 

The impact of security control measures makes the exchange and 
dioaominatlan of information at the field level very difficult, (pp. 307,303), 

The Intelligence community is highly compartmentalized. Differing 
interests of menubars of the coaKBunity, as well as security considerations , 
dictate sons compartmentatlon, but it must be recognised that such 
coarportnontation tends to reduce the intelligence production of th© 
community. (p„ 308) . 

Th® strong emphasis on security, which gives rise to a high degree 
of compar taisntatlon, has an unfavorable impact on the exchange of 
information so vital to the affective operation of the intelligence 
function. The limitations imposed by CIA on its field representatives have 
aroused th® greatest dissatisfaction, (p. 308). 

The limitations imposed on military commanders in the field by th® 
rigid application of the principle of "need to know" and the use of the 
rubber stamp "Eyes Only” seriously impair his timely use of vital informa- 
tion when received, (pp. 308 , 309) c 



That senior military commanders in the field be given greater flexi- 
bility In their use of information an a need-to-kaow basis, giving due 

regard to the protection of its source. 
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The task force has been forcibly impressed by the fact that U.S. 
Intelligence is sot adequate to the highly pressing seeds. Despite vast 
gains in our intelligence stature in the decade since the close of 
World War II, we are still lacking much that is indispensable to a 
successful defense of American interests, either In & continuation of 
the present cold-unr tactics or In the event of a resumption of armed 
conflict on either a regional or global scale. The need for intelli- 
gence is continuous. It is logical to expect that those most concerned 
with ouir success in this field will use every conceivable method to 
block our endeavors. Sous efforts axe being made to find new ways in 
which to improve our position, but the task force considers that these 
research and development efforts to discover new naans, methods, and 
techniques to colie ot, process, and produce intelligence are too few and 
too dispersed. These efforts must be augmented and a tape taken to insure 
that developments of this type of 6oa agency are Bade available to all 
agencies. In furtherance of these of forts there is need for the estab- 
lishment of a suitable coordinating and exchange mechanism which would 
function as a catalytic agent in the development of new methods, techniques, 
and equipment, and as a clearing house for information on all research 
and development activities of this type in the intelligence community. 
Analyses and evaluation of the overall program, as wall as of individual 
project components, would be made at regular intervals. These analyses. 



to be made on an input-output basis, would reflect the relative success 
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of tbo nation* s intelligence research and deve lapmont effort* Bevelop- 
Boat of now sjethods, techniques, anti equipment of -unilateral application 
or departmental interest should be vigorously pursued by each department. 
Proposals for intelligence reeeai*ch projects of conason intoraet could be 
considered by this body and its advisory IAC subcommittee, and ensign- 
msnt of projects to 1AC msnibsrs could ba mde on the basis of primary 
interest and ability to handle, 

Ceasisgis® 

Iho preaeat inadequacy of the Intelligence now being produced 
oloarly Indicates that additional oaaouroe and methods should bo sought 
with vigor. While oom efforts are being aad® to find new means to 
improve our intelligence position, the research and dorvolopmont projects 
involved aro too few end too dispersed. There is a definite need for 
a more concerted and coordinated effort and a fhoer exchange of information 
concerning the development of new techniques, collection oquipaent and 
methods within the intelligence canamnii-Jy. £pp„ 310, 31l). 



That tbo IAC take positive action to insure -that a definite end 

> 

concerted effort is made to develop now techniques, methods, and equipment 
for the collection and production of intelligence and insure that a free 
exchange of information, concerning such projects la accomplished within 
tho intelligence community. 





XV »WATCH~DOO» COMMISSION 
Discussion 

The task force fully realizes that the Central Intelligence Agency, 
as a major fountain of intelligence for the cation, must of necessity 
operate in an atmosphere of secrecy and with an unusual amount of freedom 
and independence. Obviously, it cannot achieve its full purpose if 
subjected to open scrutiny and the extensive checks and balanoes which 
apply to the average Government al agency. 

Because of its peculiar position, the CIA has been freed by the 
Congress from outside surveillance of its operations and its fiscal 
accounts. There ie always a danger that such freedom from restraints 
could inspire laxity and abuses which might prove costly to the American 
people. 

Although the task force has discovered no indication of abuse of | 
powers by the CIA or other intelligence agencies, it nevertheless is 
firmly convinced, as a matter of future insurance, that some reliable 
systematic review of all the agencies and their operations should be < 
provided by Congressional eotion ae a checkreln to assure both the Congress 
i. and the people that this hub of the intelligence effort is functioning 1 

■ i 

in an efficient, effective, and reasonably economical manner. 

Within the Armed Services Committees, there is a liaison channel 
between the Congress and CIA whioh serves a worthy purpose, but which 
cannot include private oit leans in its membership and has not attempted 
to encompass the wide scope of service and continuity which this task 
foroe considers essential for "watchdog” purposes. 









The task force recognizes that secrecy is necessary for proper 
operation of our foreign intelligence activities but is concerned over 
the possibility of the grbwth of license and abuses of power where dis- 
closure of costs , organization, personnel, and functions are precluded 
by law. 

On the other hand, sporadic investigations in this 
field Bight inadvertently result in unauthorized disclosure of classified 
information to the detriment of the intelligence effort. Periodic audits 
or studies by some qualified, impartial agency would remove both of these 
dangers and would also allay suspicions and distrust which have developed 
In the public mind by the cosrolete oeorecy of these operations. Such a 
procedure also might serve to shield our intelligence program from un- 
justifiable attacks upon the agencies concerned, and enhance public 
confidence and support of this vital work. 

The Central Intelligence Agency Act of 19U9 legalized the adminis- 
trative procedures for the Agenoy. The Act was passed by the Congress 
on the unanimous recommendation of the Armed Services Committees, without 
full explanation to the Congress but with the assurance that the members 
of the Armed Services Committees had detailed information concerning it. 

The Act, however, exempts the Agency from compliance with any pro- 
vision of law limiting transfers of appropriations; any requirements for 
publication or disclosure of the organization, functions, names, official 
titles, salaries, or numbers of personnel employed by the Agency; and 
any regulations relating to the expenditure of Government funds. 
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Tha widespread conviction among Members of the Congress that this 
situation should be corrected is Indicated by the fact that more than 
a score of resolutions have been Introduced in the current session 
oalling for a review or watch over our intelligence activities, usually 
by a large joint committee of tho two Houses. 

The task force, however, envisions as the proper agency for this 
watch-dog job a small, permanent commission modeled after the Commission 
on Organisation of the Executive Branch of the Government - a bipartisan 
group including members of both Houses of Congress and distinguished 
private citizens appointed by the President . 

Members chosen from private life to serve on this proposed watch- 
dog commission should come from a select group of loyal, qualified, and 
public-spirited citizens who command the respect and confidence of the 
American people. 

Comprehensive perlodlo studies of the foreign intelligence active 
itles of the United States would be made by the consnission, with special 
attention to the questions of whether the assigned work of these intelli- 
gence agencies is being oarrled on efficiently and effectively; whether 
there is an unnecessary overlapping or duplication of effort between 
civilian and military intelligence agencies ; whether the staffs are of 
a size justified by their assigned functions and producing the intelli- 
gence required for the security of the nation; whether expenditures ars 
within budget authorizations and in keeping with the expressed intent of 
the Congress; whether fiscal policies and procedures are in conformity 
with sound accounting principles and practices to the maximum extent 
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possible; whether any of their activities or polidea are in conflict 
with the foreign policy aim and program of the United States; and 
whether the effort of any of these intelligence agencies ia being 
dissipated or advsrssly affected by assignment of added functions alien 
to intelligence. 

The co rani g a ion would require a email permanent staff , with the usual 
provisions for employing attorneys, experts, consultants, and auditors, 
for expenses and for compensation of members and employees. It would be 
empowered to hold hearings and to subpoena witnesses, under adequate 
safeguards to prevent the public disclosure of classified defense infor- 
mation which it might receive; but would have the authority to demand 
and receive from any source any information it might need for its own 
use. 

The overall aim would be the promotion of aggressive leadership 
which would unify the intelligence effort, make it more productive, and 
inspire a higher spirit of teamwork through elimination of petty com- 
petitive Jealousies. 

The proposed commission should hold itaslf available to receive and 
to study all complaints against any of our intelligence agencies; to 
maintain a familiarity with the activities of these agencies as a safe- 
guard against the abuse of their proper functions; to oonslder requests 
of the agencies for legislation, and where advisable to support the 
needs of the intelligence community before the Congress, and advise the 
Congress on the effects of proposed legislation on our intelligence 
effort. An integral part of its duties would be reports of its findings 
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and Its recommendations to the Preeidest and to the Congress annually 
and at such other times as its opinions might be appropriate or 
neceosary. 

One of the fundamental purposes of these reports would be to keep 
the public informed, within the bounds of security, of the value and 
the vital accomplishments of the intelligence community, end provide 
an answer to unfounded complaints and criticisms which have tended to 
arouse fears and distrust of the intelligence effort in the minds of the 
people. Public support thus engendered certainly would improve the 
effectiveness of the intelligence operations, and foBter public partici- 
pation In the collection of overt intelligence data. The people who 
eunport these operations are entitled to assurance that the investment 
is paying dividends. With such assurance, they would develop an enthu- 
siasm and alertness which could bring in valuable information at times 
to supplement the work of the regular intelligence forces. 



Conclusions 

Responsible and impartial periodic studies of the organization, 
functions, and policies of the intelligence agencies of the United States 
are needed to Insure that the funds appropriated by the Congress for this 
work are expended in a judicious manner; that such activities will never 
be a threat to the United States, and that the latent powers of these 
agencies will be controlled so that they never run counter to United 
States foreign polioy. (Pages 312 to 316) 

The best means to attain those aims would be the creation of a 
compact , permanent bipartisan commission of distinguished membership. 



(Pages 312 to 316) 
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Recommendation 

That a small, permanent, bipartisan comission, composed of 
members of both Rouses of the Congress and other public-spirited 
citizens commanding the utmost national respect and confidence, be 
established by Act of Congress to make periodic surveys of the 
organization, functions, policies, and results of the Government 
agencies handling foreign intelligence operations; and to report, 
under adequate security safeguards, its findings and recommendations 
to the Congress, and to the President, annually and at such other 
times as may be necessary or advisable. The proposed '‘watch-dog" 
commission should be empowered by lav to demand and receive any 
information It needs for its own uee. It would be patterned after 
the Oommiselon on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Hoover Commission). Appoihtments by the President of persons 
from private life to the proposed coimniaeion should be made from a 
select list of distinguished individuals of unquestioned loyalty, 
integrity, and ability, with records of unselfish service to the 
nation. 
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... -, .... ••■ <!. . ...» , •!■■ • >";••. Gil ;‘J .* C'"' ■';■•, 1. 

. v .„ v *.-vi aacn-aiv.. •- •’•••*•• - 

V-nlo itr. production involve an extensive nsd <apsaaL*> offe-t, 
5ll *«**«» of tho ceraaity «® todies 

tfeo cnatvrouUoco they *c!:e to it and profit iron tho «** prc 

0 r .n u2 yo will bo a continrdac iwuirsrj?!i'b fr«* keeping r,UA *“ v 



Vft> to 



5 Jie -v,;si: force concluded that the legislation sad ovosnU 
ticaatX cotap for IntoUlflraee pwpooco n*o soundly ccncoivsa,, but v*u« 
*rW» or^stio^fJav?. the tovor!: of that lobulation, 

and 00*0 aro in evidence. Accordingly, it too 

‘ pointed tsoot of its suggestions at those exoas. 

Failure to produce certain o3.cw.oata of iaxollAgsao© lw* cao 

la pari to tho restrictive offoofco ex'* eosia of our national attitudes 
and policies toward tho collection of inicyss5.ta.oa so ^3cca,j : .-.-..y fv. 
offootivo reolotaneo to Soviet aggression. Also, oaaos cobs of these 
ifoopoaoibla for ii^Waowtation of our foreign policy by diplosaey and 
negotiation, there econo to exist on obhorranco to fishing that rdght 
load to diplomatic or oven protocol complications. 

Ofljjc native attitude, usually at tho do ok level, ot tJaws has 
stifled initiative) and action in tho collection of antolligonoo. *Ci.o 
of the so efforts, if porodttod to proceed properly, wight have brougnt 
direct and iwouinto rooulis and sado positive contribution to tho 
ration'll uolfavo tint voulil have justified tho attendant political 
Tis!:r. and possible inccarequonticl diplomatic cvebarracn^nt. 
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yhilo rocogn^slwc tbe accswcy *wl a eortaan SE ° W1 '' ° f t ‘‘ u '' 0U ‘ : " y 
in**** in tbo ; ^*.** * tha C8ntetil 

fo,co, n^thnW, an C-voly .—a over tho lade of — 

,„-n mrnro o-.r tfco ototwrdabip of an cflwey ««* »*“" *' - ’ 
yjj^ct-O^ ni'). v^xJ. .u?.nccj v * 

*« «f • n n »Vv1 0 ^") 01^* Oji-)/' U ^ 

R w%orl-57. ^ "atio-eal Somwcy '«»•"*» ' * 

,. „. ^ r,d- W. T5M Eorostt of tho Euclgcvc ord 

fav toe f.\il.:cl to provide to-te s*.v...-t..*y. 

. -tho Conoral Accounting Off to.'/ oro prohibited by law **<« the ful,. o... 

■of tlioir normal functions 00 fur as C 2 A io concerns*. 





'/hr., li’ir.o.i chawo! bob v.-un y.;:j I;rw J w--^ - 

... . i /. • a.,.. rS bko %■"' Vvr-'* .v> <>. 

l v.iiD C, v. 

H~, C^-cs.",* it. a atop in the right direction. ^:vt liaison exsear#- 
r3n: , ? ho;»Ter, ban only a liwital capability to ncrutinieo the poriorOT 
o? the Agefiey Ml than ladco tho capacity to ensure the Gesporo «*» ° 

tncl i i’-.o Auericcin people f that the CIA if) carrying eu* -vuS ui»c • 

na fcrtevdad, mul to ir;o beat intorostn of the_rjr.ta.cn. 

f /ho task, force is convinced that tbo coat fern of liaison agcr:c s v 
for this purpose would bo a esall, bipartisan cosKrdsaion ccnr.xnc,ag ox 
Uwtoora of both iiousoa of the Coegroes usd represc-vtotiveo of the 
toidont, ccJKpeeea of phbUo-spiritGd individuals from privato Uf®, 
nationally known for their unr, elfish devotion end loyalty to the country, 
fettera of the group vould bo appointed by the IsgiolatiTO Krone* esd 
by the Chief Executive, p.vd vor.ld mko reports bo the Consrsea ex& to 

the Prosifiont, (pp* 312-3x6) . 

SSCO^nPA^OS ’ 

f. ,!**»*** 

'i'PAa* a s*m, ismxm, bipartism? coosskhk, cccifosed 07 nbhms 
0? BOTH liOtSSSS 07 TIS COIT&ESS AID 0TKT.R RSLXC~S"dr— Tab 
C0 ^v';j:’01Ku TIES UTMOST .KA2202AI* IGSISCX A!*D C05v71DJi’i.C».i > BE ESihHLloiiisO bt. 

ACT 0? CKHSIB^ TO VSm SSRSC3IC SU33ESS 0? THE OlGilliZATIOn,, .FOSCSta, 
POLICES, A80 RESULTS 07 T83 GOBSHISO AGBKCLCS nit3)L£v3 K3&SH 
XKrELLT.OS!CS OrSJWvTIOMSj AH> to nSHSl?, B?3SSR /JSQUAVS SSCwtiT? SA**j.Gu.sa.a..:>; 
ITS nnCTGs '-ACT J^C^SSSiTIOES TO TKS CCSC3BS5, AKD TO TUB IBESIEKKS, 
AluVilU.) - .'! AUD AT SUCH Oi'RSl 5T«CJS AS UVS 111 ISSG7CSnK5T OH AfoVIfcA*><^*. ir.-.. 
lAOrOT/.O ''UATCsk-UOS” U0'f*ilSSX0I* ShOTOVD *&> 2*u:0R«IU;.> of £--..A.«3 
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j-.-xc m: xc;: 2i r : rts ito c:=; vx;,. xr '.;c--;;;o m 

_ .... 

‘ j.* ; \V:'i Cl, T C‘*« - •’' .iCV/.v,-.. . ~ ■**'"* 

o:- 7v3 (:^v:u::si^ (kcc?tr c&:us 3X&)« Areo^siffs iff 

0” I'iXOIi TAVWiZ L5I3 jO TsS HUSKS*® CCT-ESSICSI Ivi 

mo: A siw.sc? us? c? xsrariHats or ar^i'iCviS) 

jrwscRisx, hius 'mmz, mn sbcckgs a? sasu^s sunvxcs so ?rs k»»&- 

l^ v>| ft^rr.ogfc to Ibry.gg^.fflL ' 

Jj-.c offcio/dvcaoco of oar *atic«sl totonigcue® o:u.c.oc, ao -o 

a largo fiogwo'^ the character and ability of toe both 

alUtary m::cl civilian; «*«* to toto work. Sfa. dill®** and ***««»* 
effort of too intelligence comity were evident to too task force. 

Sons problem, however, osist in the personnel tsauagesiont field . 

Shac* problowo> taken eollcctivaly/osriously effect too hereto, the 
availability, end too quality of too totomscr.ee jareonool. 

The tool: force praccats detailed rocomscndaticaa toter in tea.. 

Vito a view to toprovlng the preotige of too civilian analyst vis-a-vie 
Mo Billtavjr collcaenoo; broadening the taw of civilian c^oytsat to 
, provide greater flexibility of rccroitaaat of toe boot q-calisaod 
iadividualoj toproving too conditions of serricc of CIA. personnel 
'Matted abroad; and increasing too calories of certain k*'J officials 

to CIA, 

Industries and coararolcl enterprinas conducting business abroad 
. welly have developed large staffs vito long exparienoo in foreign 

An appeal to too patriotism of these cciryanio© Ejigafc P- cuo.,o u 
villi ugnaan on their puvt lend personnel from this valuable pool ox 

y;o 
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Lilian talent Swa te to Live ter xci.'-J. .uro.lA.< 

. ... .... .. . r'":. '"0 o? 

froM v ■.;:•.•? 5 <- c •’ - v - 

tewrfcet ceniribniicne to the iwtolliceuco offo-t, nnd tbit) reueurco 

rhoald hr: cXoitcd fully. Thera is also a \;.-.Ivnbla reoerv*.-.'.*’ o* 

irdJ.lte.ry perccsnal with foroirp* csgsaricaca valca 

Gao re;]or cifcantsg* in the excitation of these vculd Vo tea ar«d 

v * 4h Khich they could bo fitted into too intelligence) J*efc»», beOTO **;• 

wotLli ocso in. with a lasted part of the necessary ter±ai»3 exi^aj ^* u: 

them. 

ftwe^ndatioao in A r^or^lcen JLn M^ 

TIicto arc certain other recossaacSatioad of major import eppM*u« 
succeeding socUccs of thio report- Tho tuck force tdehoo to dra» the 
attention of the <fcn*»iea ©speiaU 7 to wcomsaiaticao 1, 2., and 3 in 
Appendix 1, Part Ip ■ tho ^lalW«a»adatica caaieraiag copies- 
tlons in Append X, Part 2, a* the vcccsscoadutioa ccwaaataj tho ^ilgot 
for psychological uarfaro ir. Appendix IX. *bo» and tho preceding rrr.jcr 
ouggoatlcns?, if carried out, ohould correct tho prix» deficiencieo in 
tho preeont iateliigoaae system end leed to greater economy. 

In tho additional .rooeasaoadatioaa which follow, no attempt ie vsxio 
to plc.cc .tho ttnUaso in an evaluated order or priority, Sore of them, 
token clone, night room to be of only miner significance? but-token ao a 
vholo , they diould servo as important, logical etopa in oaxlams a ewjou-...,, 
operating intelligence machine* 
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SU-VSCISTf PCI'S? CONCi-iNPlG »:B SSClRXTi HAS U’*"! MX-tt I; — "* 

0? JK INVOCATION • ALTHOUGH ?I3 'xSyiSKGA^,! IS STIib 
xn s&csss - ssqubj cs hhkovsd rco;i rKFioTisraT pasDisa J’^al 
■V'T ov: 0? ii "5 CASS- fiuivTds Crosse bippositioi? c? -ngi Cv,; :* 

ver: j: cy; ;::caB rbfojkzd s FiiociJ-s - Vj ' -- 15 JS;S Ja 

(j'jTg wij'j j'OP.CK ’’AS ODE Ct uT.v'O SHOULD Dk> RLKw-is-O /.D I;.;..- Pi v ^‘ ; 

5ha continued employment in fi» Intel J.igonco 01 o\ 

individual c.bout »hoci sufficient doubt concerning M* security ha been 
ralsod during tha- conduct of on investigation - although the invoo taxa- 
tion io a till in process » represents an unjustifiable risk vo ohs 
national security, even though such individual is Placed in a 
sensitive jes iticys (pc VY't ) 

♦ . \ 

THAT MEASURES BE INSTITUTED IN ALL AG5X&SS TO F.ECUECK THS SStiUR-uT 
STATUS ON ALL ratSOKNEL k’GAGED JX 1UTELLXC35CE ACTIVITIES AT PHOBIC 
It!T£Rt’AiS HOT TO EXCEED FIVE YEARS IJi AITS XHBIYSMAA' 

The danger of breaking intelligence security nluvys aids to in spi"« 
of tha aggreosivo aid oxtsnaivs preventive manures instituted, tow 
dopsrtaeats and agencies of the intolligonao comity give evidence of 
Kcoffitetos this danger. It in considered that the stendardo established 
m reaaosM&le in indent and effective in application or.copt os -they 
relate to the periodic rechacWajj of ptmonael cssplopd in doclir.3 u^h 
oensiti*.’? wstoriaU (p?» H-c -■5- i r. lo>) 
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t ths wwAcrs syoiMi ;-:s :?:< 'Loren n its fwikt ihmrcxAi... 

*h) Ilillkary Attorn isjni*m in the. pr k *oJ I* .: .tar o£ - v. ; ..• 
intoiHgo.ice end i.v, therefore, of vita! 1 '. to tha in tolligc:::. co. 

effort.* "here i:; evidence that rccont cuts road reduction') o" pxrsimaX 
ascigiv^') thereto hero x'coultod in limitin'- tho effoetivcncr.!} of. th:V; 
inporbent phene of intclligor/io collections Bettor vr.brstorfiirg 
end appreciation of the functions end s/rcesqplintesnts of tfe Attach'# 

S peters ere required in. ordor to remove oxtered pressure? which offer- 
restrictions on its performances* Tha calabar of pcrt'cmcl eu signed 
in tho Attache Sy3tca*. end tha standards proscribed for such aealgrcw'nt 
are satisfactory* Tha entire eyetesa in trail adaisiietared and controlled* 
Tha re. is positive evidence of aa appreciation of the need for eo enemy 
and coordination in epa rational functions* (pp* 10ii>«*107 > 1£ ; 5* 

162, 169) 



THAT THE USE 0? ^OVERSIGHTS'* TO 5ECC2B VZT At I3FOSHATXG3 SECfcXPS 

f 

COHSTAiiT OO’rSIDES&TfteJ. 
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On account eC tho cVcoouctcr.: d :<n xno cujl.v.. •«.:». 

f.-X* the Soviet it epponre tt’.ut ealc^Lotc.O riel;} r'.xrl'; 

fcr» tshon vbrn t'”; information sought ir, oo vital that the coot in riel; in 
not excessive. The use of "ovsvfliehin* 1 to cocurc such i)for;;rvfcic« 
dosorv.-.:; constant consideration, (p. 160), 

d r- *,*'r*.W’TT» •‘'Tf.'n** c*? r**: , r'? rrorr*.^ »v?t‘r: ••*;;> «:«V <****! O'h T~T 

XXu.U l '. **.* -.iK * X vj i+ll:* i tTj,Wv 5 .i 

Y»*"**.v* rsTfVT r* l** *!*•:’•.*:?** 7 c/*^ •J'M.jVvtv ?'•» TVVJ V * t*.* 1 ?".* ;-.•}> 

;iv\*.l>O.Vi;ViV.f.Vi C.V .U:i> n.Gio fj.'il luX,,:.... >•.'}> .t'XCo.CniJ Io.;t 

IKJ.V7"0 KFJP&23 ET 02S35*E3 C3SPST 'iC’.t'JlD l^SEHTS tt»SS3XC33 AK! K2X& 

©EDrcs UBsrscmBix h» «hs ccmjeeiicsi o? ssiscssz* i^ssice copses. 

.X 

Thoro io a scarcity of qualified linguisia to cuppcrt tho iatelHgaacc 
effort., and tho potential of Arcsrican educational institution’s} has not 
been fully exploited. ?ho xsajoi* difficulties in the dovolopiaont of a 
group of udecfcatoly qualified lingni/stn urn tiros end personnel. Until a 
•long-rango pregraa ic developed end accepted* tho effort mil be iawuf~ 
ficiont. Tho other alternative is to roly solely on desperation nsthedy 
of acquiring linguists, in which non-US, nationals ssmvi bo usod, Kith 

V 

ecaaptasco of tho attondent ricto. It dees appear that the intelligence 
oor^unity is conscious of tho language; problem, but is not ettaching the 
problem with sufficient eggreosivonacs. Xta solution involves a Icag-ratr; 
program from vMch .5*»wwiiato ro suits cannot be oxpactsd. (pp, 106-121 jiff. . 




^.,w. ^ r r ~ > ■■ * ; — v ••:.* — .-’7 v, ' rrk , ^ r»r> *;vp ’ t;™ ’ v " 

( **»7 V w* 

Kaay vdl-qualificd civilian csdysfco have tra:v.>fe?-:njd frcrc. tin 
R5.lS.tary cczvic::; to civilian G^Gr.c:' o:-’ bsdcruso of cere faulty pwiior/nel 
jivrnegorar.t psv.oticofi :’r> tho services. end bocrrao t-Uo oow . Acer- arc: 

h wspoved by certain c:lTil~r.:>Vvie:i rsqvdrsrs^JVta K-Cfgardias olcsscificaiiou 
ay.d the inability of the military sos-vioee to offer adequate monotsry 
iraVuecments (py>. 131? 173) . 

C, FACILITATE TE3 &1PL05OT AS IKISttZSSKCS SsSCJAt^SSS. OF 
QME2) PJ1TBED mmKY mSOim BY 5S2TI&OT ACTIOS tOS&ED AKSKBBC 

•riis uks coKCJE?4ma ssdesal Emoiste o? bstbsd ramiscr, vrm a 

Vtm TO J»»ma THS KSE8EK? CSILIBS 013 TSS SEDSSH, PAY OF SUCH JiMVXf/v: 
Thors do a decortb of qualified analysts in the intelligence voitsxxd'-' 
a condition that could be alleviated to sc&o degree by r.oro o:.:tcro5.*ro 
es^loyssnt of wall-qvalificci retired ri.litc-.ry parseaacl (pp. 131? 132) * 

D. CONDUCT JSEIQDIC SB5SS23 OF SERVICES PS5SWSSL K100SDUSSS 'TO 
IffSUIS TiiAT ADEEMS CO^StDiSATXOY 1.3 ESIHO 617151 TO THE XSqniff&BffS C.? 

TR3 xussuac^cs acskoxes m xsm snase o? Tiro best qualified maw:; 

■rsiso sssl. 

Sho C3w»wii«.hva&nt of a coMplotdy oeporatt intolHganco corns for 
core or pxirposo.fi (loon not appoint to bo desirable for regular military 
poreosvnol. The career nyntsmo new employed by the military services, 
in guc!i United fields an ad „vLi ::i nl.r ntivo verx'ant officers fox* the ati.ao 
offices , y-hoUs-iirUjri'C’otatJ.on, order-of-battlo analysis, and ir.tcjrroryd* ■■ 
jfftot tho present sod ds of the eorvicoo for npo cirJ.i cation . 
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flit* iotsiCijeneo agcneio.4 of tt;s ttepscsis?* 
twW boon hurt Jn the past by acrcss-th^bocrd ^(Juoiicaa-to-^r^ to 
effect jiORCsfciW* ecoaoales (pp. £69 P 2< /0) • 

TiUf Kffi AGENCIES CORSSBStSD TA2E KtOKPT ACTION TO SKSUFJS TfAT ESOH# 
, COTO , K?./aICrr IK iw50!«’SL ?LA1 «-Ja«G is uXVSm to 77Z UlfACT Or • 
motm in cm lasasBi cisaeakcs Rso9Kfc:ffiiM3 rca fillu-s sssshxvb 

vosmo'x. 

In obtain areas within the intoiiisenve canity, IS tile ihcrornb 
or. effort in p.cmin S has boon given to the ir,v:u.c on powe^l proc'.irc- 
v..ent in’tiaa of c^rgonoy of the blueing involved in our present 
prance rarpiimveta for filling sensitive positions 

There iti iwofi.fwr tiio develops". one of a ccriiprehensiv-a plan for ..ho 
peoeurewr.vt and utilisation of perocnnol on a continuing basis in 
c ,y. ' -ivi the- i.~.iU.V».io wi»»ms) <>i ins mJ.ix.ai/ sax vie-.. in 

tita of . uv. 5$, cO, ///.:). 






cz.f-bar-Iy »:i ceowaUy. Viiie v> r ' 

of *> wtotWa :i;.vp.ic.fc cr« ibo «svh.w*o 

i’u -.-i-ia.i to Ibv s^-Unss. o^^vlvu o- '-•••■' 

fuiiCtioiV, 

5i'it‘ jiaSt&tio&S l«po«ud cr; ruj.Lt.ary - ui ui, ~ 

rigid application of vha urineijrio of t! i.cod to kno^r oM tho csot oi Ul ° 
rubber etawp "Syen Only 15 oesioiwly i«5«5* hie tiaoly voo of vital 
Information wben rocoivod. vp.. 50*5) » 
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ft;© iaws«:it of the intpUigcrs;:/ i:o.; toing ^r.Utcnd a.s. 0 -’-' • ■ 

Indies ten that the xasAixmi vc; ari» iv.tlcg to obtain iataliigcacc eve 
insufficient -to tB 3 ©t requires^ t», ' While ease efforts ars batftg 

V 

find acw rcoaxist to Axaprore ©u? intelligence pryaitioiij tfea research and 
<!ovo iepaeufc projects involved are too fow arid too dispersed# Ihora 3.3 a 
definite need for a sore eonoortid and ooorddvmfcod effort and a freer 
exchange of infor.ra.ti on eonceraing -feho dovalopmaat of cow tcoliniqo.-ii . 
odlXs>oiion bcaiassoni. and ;t;o thod a 'nd th :l« -Wjo Sntclli seroses cb~rsw;>i ty, 

Yht Air Fcreo has hscosa involved in technical research projocte 
of c.n intoJiliganc© ra.vtr.rc vhish could vail ’03 tho rsopcnsilbili t.y ox' .any 
other agonr/js an soasa of the dflv-loos or id^as \>oia? davalcpsd have an # 
c.vevall application to ihs lat*>rj.:’.«r;jcrft coir.a;©lt;f Vpp. 170, 171, 310, ill ■ 

M !teCn?d£CCU. A©) ESCCSSOSIO DEVICS3 , AS AH AID TO mvm, CXaPf-i. 
Fits, AKD J&0D05F. 2imUSS!«S..iniWATICI J( fiS ?S7 IKTO 5S3 AT ?SS 

i 

umsst PCS5J.51B K0D5B??* 

hoca.rv'o ©f tbs great volv>& of raw .Information flovlsisr ia’co <«•’• 
intalJircrji-:;? .ijnpoiea v pruiO.it filing ayotov.:r. arc net cft.pr.bio of prcSc- !./ 
rovu.diy iv.-fo.:;.'.: h:io«i J ’'a , c v.- s.i..';.ip fi '.-.-ci . ■ Tho inoroasingly cv:! .•.v.-ai iialvro * 
tho t:b.\e ©.tcroivt lakes it i9!f.o'rc. civo tlcnt pmeensing of i.ntc.Mi;‘joncc; ho 
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15t\3V' IK CUDSa TO CITE GltSATiSt SKFi&SXS TO 7!® 2‘ri'CP.TAHOB 0* 

GStCS Sli TUB liXwXTAIil XSSTS2BS S?T02T AIS ADSSD HBC72GS TO MS KM$» & 

Tffi nfrstijc^cs Mins, mb c? rts?s of trs vafjois i8Tsa.icasi:&. 
of mb >u:utak>: services' be seated in tijs c^niaftficia*. 

TJ&3S0F TO TKK I2VSL 0? ESrUTST CitSSf 0? STAFF Xu TBS ABXSf.Alffi AiR 

AJjT) j^pOn' ohtor.CF I&VAL 0R2RATT0113 XII Tug IVii.% 

• '. • . ✓ 

Thasa.lc oa ovidant 'lack of recognition in tha ailit&vy sorti**? of 
fro - lispcrtant psacotlsw ro.Lo ojf.iatflliigtsi'ioo. il! "' oo;.>o «A •■••VP-,/ to 
jKix.siiTiiial acl.vai!i.y c»ge.go:l i» or assignac* to iav—u-lgon**'-* :.-.i;«. 3. 
but rathor. to the higher achslctts ultftin the military. o/ , car..trat:ioa;i, 

A i^ndwnoy to n^tgrxi'in* to intelligence dutiov. ha» davoi :y.id bee?"..:. * 
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GLOSSARY OP 

INTELLIGENCE TERJOTOMOY 

ANALYSIS : Stage In tha intelligence proeeea in which information is 

subjected to review in order to idaastify significant facts and 
dative conclusions therefrom. 

ANALYST* Parson who does analysis, usually in a relatively broad eases, 
including the preparation of on intelligence report or estimate.; 

ASSETS i Any tangible reeouifPe--=p®rscw, group, instffuaeafc, ihetallatiota, 
supplies , etc „ -^available for clsadestine operations , 

ATTACHE t Person who in regularly employed by a branch of the Gowermesfc 
other than the Department of State or the Foreign Service- but la 
temporarily assigned to a diplomatic post to represent the interests 
of his brans? 1 , and, while there, is subject to coordination by the Chief 
at Missions 

CHIEF OF MISSION » Principal officer of a diplomatic peat: ambassador, 
minister, etc. Normally, in addition to his other duties, ho is 
responsible for the coordination of noa-= covert collection in and 
reporting from his area. 

CLANDESTINE: By eosbs designed to conceal the true nature of an activity , 
or identification of persons, equipment, and facilities with an 
activity, *rd identification of any of these with the organisation 
or nation opoaA&yisg them. 
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COLLATION » Critical oompafflson of two or more items or documents of 

related iaf creation, commonly ider&ifled as a stags in tbs iatalli~ 
gonco process* 

COLLECTION t (1) Initial gathering, overtly or covertly, of information, 
documents, publications, and otter materials for lntelliganca ourpoaest 
a major stage in the Intel lip once process. Ordinarily imnliea full 
aoploitation of an assigned subject, source, or group of sources and 
speedy dispatch to headquarters. (2) Headquarters assembling of 
material so gathered, for two purposes » Immediate distribution to 
those who presently need it, and filing for reference by those who may 
need it at a later date. Collection in this sense ie inaldestal to 
dissemination (q«v„), which is commonly considered a major stage in 
the Intelligence process distinct from collection in sense Ho. 1* 

COMPARTMENT ATIOH t Establishment and management of a clandestine organisation 
in such fashion that persons la one coanonent know as little as ooaaibla,, 
preferably nothing, about the personnel, organisation, or activities of 
any other component. Compart meat at ion nay be vertic al (between branches 
of an organisation, operations, or phases of operations) or horiaontal 
(between higher and lever echelons of the same organisation). 

CONSUMER g (1) Person or agency that uses information procured by either 
its own ata r f or other agencies, (2) Person or agency using finished 
intelligence produced by either its own staff or other agencies. 
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COTEft* Protective guise used by a person, organisation, or installation 
to prorent Identification vlth clandestine activities. It nay bs 
either artificial or natural . In the latter ease, customary appear anco 
and outward activities are continued. Cover may also be classified 
according to the organisation in which, with its confidential approval 
and cooperation, an Individual adopts status, e.g. official cover , in a 
governmental organization other than the true one} unofficial , in any 
noa° government al activity} conaaerolal , in any business organization. 
Cover is also frequently differentiated as light or deep, but there is 
no general agreement as to where one of these categories ends and the 
other begins. 



COVEjWt Clandestine. 



CUT~oqT t Person or device interposed between two persons or groups in 

clandestine activities in order simultaneously to provide communication 
and to serve any or all of three other purposes! (a) to hide their 
relationship from their opposition} (b) to provide compartment at ion 
within their organisation} and (c) to provide security for the rest 
of the organization in case their part of It is penetrated. 

DEFECTION i Coaaeloue abandonment of allegiance to a government, faith, 
cause, party/ or person/ usually but not necessarily accompanied by 
adoption of allegiance to the opposition. In current U.S. usage, most 
commonly refers to defectors from Communism or Soviet orbit. 
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DIBSSMIHATIOW i Process of ensuring ad squat a and timely distribution of 
information, Intelligence, or related materials. While dlBagatoafeica 
and distribution ara scrawtlrae® regarded a® eywonymoeB, they are resns 
fruitfully dlstinguishod as foil owe t (a) Dla semination is the analytical 
identification of the persons or offices whose missions justify their 
receipt of a given piece or type of information or intelligence and 
determination of the ne®«s»ary security controls} (b) Distribution Is 
the physical operation of dispatching copies according to this Identi- 
fication* 



ESCAPE AND EVASION t Getting out of hostile territory} commonly applied to 
military personnel, especially downed airman. May be applied to the 
pro 0688 by which an individual. doe# this or to a whole complex of 
. organisation, personnel, methods -and facilities .elfindeatimly '.established 
and operated for thie purpose. Commonly escape innliea having bean in 
enemy custody, while evasion doe* not. Routes established for this 
purpose are called escape lines , escape routes ., rat line a . or rat trails . 



ESPIONAGE t Clandestine procurement of information, 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF INFORMATION (EEI )t A statement of the additional 
data regarding the enemy, terrain not under our control, or meteoro- 
logical or hydrographic conditions, which must be collected and processed 
in order to enable a commander to make a sound decision as to a course 
of action, conduct a maneuver, avoid surprise, or formulate details of 
a plan of operations. The essential elements are usually enunciated 
in the form of questions poeed for the purpose of focusing the attention 
and activities of all collecting agencies on the high-priority infora sties 
which Is needed at a particular time. 
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ESTIMATE : (1) An analysis of a foreign situation,, development, or trend 

which identifies itB major elements, interprets their significance, 
and appraisee (a) their future possibilities and (b) the prospective 
results of the various actions that might be taken by this country in 
relation to the foreign situation, development*, or trend, (2) An 
appraisal of the capabilities, vulnerabilities, and potential courses 
of action of a foreign nation or combination of nations In consequence 
of a specific national plan, policy, decision, or contemplated course 
of action. (3) An analysis of an actual or contemplated clandestine 
operation in relation to the situation in which it le or would be 
conducted. In order to identify and appraise such factors as available 
and needed assets, and potential obstacles, accomplishments, and 
consequences. 

EVALUATION : (1) Appraisal of an item of information in relation to sued: 

of its qualities as pertinence, credibility, reliability, and accuracy. 
It Is done at several stages in the intelligence process with pro° 
greasively different contexts and bases. The later evaluations p which 
are done by intelligence analysts, are concerned especially with 
verified accuracy and may, in effect, convert information Into intelli- 
gence. Earlier evaluations, as by case officers and reports officers, 
are commonly focused upon the reliability of the source and the 
probability of the Information as judged by data available at or dose 
to operational level. Many prefer to eall one or both these appraisals 
grading. 

EXPLOITATION : (1) Process of getting maximum pertinent lnfonastion from any 

typs of source. (2) Process of getting maximum service from someone, 
usually #n agent, for covert purposes. 






OOmilLA WAHPARE t Organised program of intermittent harrasaing action 
against personnel, units, installations, Bundies, or eomumcatlons 
routes of forces in general control of an area by a flexible, mobile 

i 

group or groups. Sueh action is a product of a resistance movement 
and is supoorted by it , with or without outside direction or help. 

Between actions guerrSStee may stay together in. a relatively remote 
place or simply melt back into the general population. 

IHFPRMATIOH i Unevaluated document a ( Including resorts, maps, photographs,, 
publications, etc.), data, statements, observations, etc., collected 
with a view to their Contribution to intelligence. Zafomation Is the 
raw material of Isfeelllgence. 

tMTSORATIOH i Process of building u» the intelligence mosaic through selective 
eombimtloa of the basic elements identified through analysis, in infor- 
mation accepted through evaluation, in order to form ah acceptable 

intelligence pattern on a larger subject. 

, ; 

IHTBLLlQEHCE i (l) The product resulting from the collection, evaluation, 
analysis, integration, and interpretation of all available information 
which concerns one or sore aspects of foreign nations or of areas of 
operations and which is Immediately or potentially significant to 
planning; 



BASIC ISTELLIftEKCE t (1) Factual intelligence resulting frbn collection and. 

- processing of the beat available encyclopedic information of general 
interest and of a more or less permanent or static nature. (2) Factual 
intelligence which results from the collation of encyclopedic inforastica 
of a more or lees permanent and static nature and general interest, which,, 
as a result of evaluation end Interpretation, is determined to be the. 
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best available. 
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COMBAT IWTELLIOENCE < Military issbelllgaace required for use in a combat 

situation, whether based upon information collected locally or provided 
by higher headquarters. Differs from strategic only in scope, points 
of view, and level of employment,. As a term for the counterpart to 
strategic , combat Is commonly preferred to tactical . 

COUNTERINTELLIGEWCS t (1) Actios taken for the nurpose of (a) protecting a 
nation against such clandestine efforts as espionage, subversion, or 
sabotage bgr forsign powers or by dissident groups threatening the national 
security, or (b) acquiring inforsafcion about the personas!, organisation, 

' facilities, or plans of persona or groups engaged in or sue petted of such 
clandestine efforts. (2) Intelligence concerning the subjects referred 
to in (b) above. 

COVKfSf lOTELLIQJSNCE t Intelligence, based upon, Information obtained by covert 
mass either' because it is not obtainable overtly or because the service 
getting it dees not want to reveal its country 3 ® interest in It, 

(iUBRgarr IHTEXLIGgKCE t Spot information or intelligence that ie of iarasdiate 
interest and value to the users cad which ie usually furnished to them 
without the delays incident to complete evaluation and interpretation* 

DSPABTMBWTAL ItfTSLLinEHC Et Datslligence, including basic, current, and staff 
intelligence needed by a department or Independent agency of the Federal 
Government and the subordinate units thereof, to execute its mission and 
to discharge its lawful, responsibilities. 

HAT IOMAL IHTBLLIOEMCB i (1) Integrated departmental intelligence that covers 
the brood aspects of national policy and national security, la of concern 
to rnoro than one department or agency, and transcends the exclusive 
dfoiapatssice of a single department or agency,, 
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SOCIOIflQICAL INTELLIGENCE t Intelligence pertaining to the eocial, cultural, 
poyehologlcal, or ethnic structure and eharact eristics of a group of 
people and their distribution on such bases as sex, ago, education, 
occupation, location, religion, racial origins, customs and sores. 

TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE S Intelligence concerning devices, equipment, and 
specific processes* Akin to scientific intelligence but tends to be 
differentiated from it on the basis of practice vs. theory. Scientific 
Intelligence cone oat rates on rose arch and experimentation. When research 
and experiment atloa lead to production, any intelligence concerning the 
products and production methods and techniques is properly called 
technical intelligence . 

IKT EL LICENCE COMMUNITY t All depart masts or other units of the govertwonfc that 
are actively concerned with intelligence, collectively. Often useful but 
relatively loose term that represents no formal organisation, 

INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION i Information of 'possible intelligence value, obtained 
by any means and In any form, including faets, observations, reports, 
photographs, nape, documents, publications, materials, manufactured 
articles, etc. In many parts of the intelligence community, this is a 
standard term) in some it is frowned upon as confusing the distinction 
between information and intelligence. In the latter, information is 
considered adequate without the qualifier intelligence . 

INTELLIGENCE PROCESS : Steps by which information Is assembled and converted 

irrir_r 

into intelligence and the resulting product is made available to users. 
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INTERPRETATION t Process of determining the probable meaning and sigoifi* 
canoe of processed info mat lctn as they relate to the r&selca of the 
orgnaiaatica in which intelligence is being produced. Thus* in the 
field of national intelligence, meaning sad significance are determined 
in relation to the notional security and to a tread, development, or 
situation in a foreign nation or a, course of action by a foreign nation., 

WBSTK3ATDN, SECTRTfY , Collection of information about a person from all 
available source a, including informants and file searches in order to 
determine hie reliability and suitability (in relation to security) for 
employment in an Intelligence organisation. More thorough and extensive 
then name cheek. 

NAME CHECK » Search of available recorded data to find information about a 

'■■■ ■ in mu ilium 

person. Normally conducted to determine the presence or absence of 
derogatory information about the person, as a first step In judging 
hia reliability or Intelligence value, 

v ORDER OF BATTLB i Compilation of information or intelligence about the 
identification, strength, command structure, and disposition of the 
personnel, unite, and equipment of any military force. 

OVERT » (1) Opea or available to the nubile $ in intelligence, logically 

applicable only to such sources. (2) Non-covert, even though concerned 
with classified information. In relation to activities, methods, or 
parts of intelligence organisations, noa-aovert is highly preferable v 
to evert. 








PARAMILITARY t In general, pertaining to essentially military action by 
groups other than official military organisations, usually -partisan 
or gueertlia groups. In allocations of functions within organisations 
concerned with such (setters, this general definition is subject to 
various technical refinements, as in the distinction, if any, batwesa 
paramilitary and quasimilitary . In sons quarters, one or both of these 
terms ia also held to Include unconventional action by military units, 
e.ffc commandos.- 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE ! Planned use, by a nation, of propaganda and related 
informational measures designed to influence the opinions, emotions, 
attitudes, end behavior of eaany, neutral, or friendly foreign groups 
in such a way as to support the accomplishment of Its national policy 
and aims. 

REQUIREMENT * (1) A subject, general or specific, uron which there is a need 
for the collection of information,, (2) A subject upon which there ia 
need for the production of intelligence. (3) An activity that needs to 
be undertaken. 

SABOTAGE * Any action, except direct military action, positive or negative, 
clandestine or otherwise, that results In the temporary or permanent 
denial to an unfriendly power of the use or full effectiveness of any 
article, material, facility, process, or other physical resources. Anti - 
sabotage is prevention of sabotage. It may be synonymous with counter - 
sabotage but usually is restricted to the means, methods, and mechanical 
devices employed. 

j 







SECURITY t (1) Matl<xaal » Freedom of a couafrry from present or potosKfciai 
dKsgeys - especially external, clandestine, or subversive «=■ to Its 
general welfare, independence, asid the pursuit of ite aational objectives. 

(2) General intelligence i Condition which, assure® the safeguarding of 
valuable Information and the protection of physical and human assets, 

the oomproadLse of which night seriously impair the interest of the aehion* ! 
This la imperative in tins of peace, as well as in tins of war 0 The 
Uniting of knowledge of classified Information to those persons who 
"need to know" is one of the basic principles of effective security* 

(3) Operational intelligence! Element of. covert intelligence activities 
that pretests them from hostile penetration or embarrassing disclosure® 

Its basic concept is the realization that every operation is a potential 
target for enemy action and that every person acting in it is a potential 
source of compromise* 



SOURCE i Person, agency, publication, document, etc®, from which information 
is received or obtained. 



SUBVERSION t (1) Action designed to weaken the loyalty of & per.son to a 
government or organization os a preliminary to his defection or to 
efforts to recruit him. (2) Efforts to change the character or 
allegiance of an organization, carried on by agents of a hostile govern- 
ment, generally working within the organization. 

WATCH COMMITTEE ! High-level group of Intelligence officers charged with 
continuous appraisal of indicationis of hostile intentions. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



AC/S, 0-2 - Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence (A ray) 
AFB _ Air Force Base 

AF1SR _ Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation 
AFOIN - Air Force, Office of Intelligence 

AIC - Array Intelligence Center, Ft. Holabird, Md„ 

AIRPAC - Naval Air in the Pacific Area 

AIRPLANT - Naval Air in the Atlantic Area 



CAS - Controlled American Source 

CGRAFE - Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities, Far East 
CCRAK - Covert, Clandestine and Related Activities Korea 
CIA - Central Intelligence Agency 

CIC - Counter Intelligence Corps 

CIO - Central Intelligence Group 

CINCEDR - Commander in Chief Europe 

CINCjKBIM - Commander in Chief Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean 

CINCPAC — Commander in Chief Paeifio 



DCI - Director of Central Intelligence 

DCID - Director of Central Intelligence Directive 

DD Form 98 - Department of Defense Loyalty Certificate 
DDCI - Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 

DD/t - Deputy Director Intelligence (CIA) 

I'L'/P - Deputy Director Plans (CIA) 

DD/S - Deputy Director Support (CIA) 

DFO - Deputy for Foreign Operations (Army) 

DOD - Department of Defense 

DZIO - Deputy for Zone of Interior Operations (Amy) 



EDIC - Economic Defense Intelligence Committee 

EEI - Essential Elements of Information 

E1C - Economic Intelligence Committee 



FBI - Federal Bureau of Investigation 

FBID - Foreign Broadcast Information Division (CIA) 

FDD - Foreign Documents Division (OIA) 







1AB - Intelligence Advisory Board 

IAC * Intelligence Advisory Committee 

ICCG - Intelligence Coordinating Committee, Germany 

(Membership! State, 3 military commands in Germany, 
CIA - J-2 EUCCM participates) 

ICIS - Interdepartmental Committee on Intelligence Security 

IDC - Interagency Defector Committee 

IIC - Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference 

IPC - Interagency Clandestine Priorities Committee 

ISMSCI _ Indus-trial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified 
Information 



JAAF - Joint Action Armed Forces 

JAEIC - Joint Atomic Energy Intelligence Committee 

JCS - Joint Chiefs of Staff 



MAAG - Military Assistance Advisory Group 



NACAIN - Naval Collaboration in Air Intelligence 
MIA - National Intelligence Authority 

M1E - National Intelligence Estimate 

MIS - National Intelligence Survey 

NSC - National Security Council 

HSCID - National Security Council Intelligence Directive 



OBI - Office of Basic Intelligence (Proposed CIA) 

OC - Office of Collection (Proposed CIA) 

OCB - Operations Coordinating Board 

QCD - Office of Collection and Dissemination (CIA) 

CGI - Office of Current Intelligence (CIA) 

00 - Office of Operations (CIA) 

CO/G - " ” Contact Division (CIA) 

OSE - Office of National Estimates (CIA) 

ONI - Offioe of Naval Intelligence 

ORL - Office of Reference and Liaison (Proposed CIA) 

GRR - Office of Research and Reports (CIA) 

QSI - Offioe of Scientific Intelligence (CIA) 

0S0 _ Offioe of Special Operations, Department of Defense 

'W*' OSR - Office of Scientific Research (Proposed CIA) 

OSS - Office of Strategic Services 










SEC - Scientific Estimates Committee 

SIC - Scientific Intelligence Committee 

SID - Strategic Intelligence Digests 

SOVMAT - Soviet Mater iale (CIA) 

SRI ~ Special Request for Intelligence 



USIA - O.S. Information Agency 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF MEMBERS OF THE TASK PORCE ON INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

CLARK, Mark Wayne. General, U.S. Amy (retired). Chaim an. United 
States Military Academyo Now President, The Citadel, Charleston, South 
Carolina, In World War II commanded Allied ground forces in Italy and 
effected first large-scale surrender of a German field command in Europe. 
June 191*5, Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Occupation Forces In Austria and 
U.S, High Commissioner for Austria, Deputy to U.S. Secretary of State 
In London and Moscow with Council of Foreign Ministers negotiating 
Austrian treaty. May 1952, Commander-In-Chief, Far East Command, serving 
simultaneously as Commander-In-Chief, United Nations Command, Commanding 
General, U.S. Army Forces, Far East, and Governor of Ryukyu Islands. 

July 1953, signed Korean armistice agreement for United Nations. 

CONOLLY, Richard Lansing. Brooklyn, New York. Admiral, U.S. Navy 
- (retired). Served at sea throughout World War I and awarded Navy Cros#. 
In World War II, commander Destroyer Division Sixj served in Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, and on staff. Commander- ln-Chisf, U.S. Fleet, 
Postwar duties Included Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, U.S. Naval Ad= 
visor to European Advisory Commission, President of Naval War Colleger, 

Now President, Long Island University o 

ROLLINGS, Ernest Frederick. Lawyer. Charleston, South Carolina. 

The Citadel and University of South Carolina. During World War II, 
served in African and European Theaters with U, S® Army. Former member'. 
South Carolina State Legislature. Now Lieutenant Governor, State of 
South Carolina. 
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E&'ARBSj, Henry, Orange Oaks Ranch, La Verne, California, Manu- 
facturer , inventor, and executive. University of Utah and California 
Institute of Technology. Past President, U.S, Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Vice President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; and Director, 
Tournament of Rosas Aseociation. Chosen ae "California* s Most Useful 
Citizen," 1944. Fellow, American Institute of Management. 

RICKENBACKER, Edward Vernon. Hew Tork, New York. Aviator. Inter- 
national Correspondence School. In World War I, commanded 94th Aero 
Pursuit Squadron, personally credited with 26 air victories. World War II 
activities included special missions for Secretary of War to nine foreign 
countries and areas. U.S. and foreign government awards include 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Formerly executive with American Airways, 
Aviation Corporation, and North American Aviation. Since 1933, with 
Eastern Air Lines, Ino., as general manager and president; now Chairman 
of the Board. 

RUSSELL, Donald Stuart. Spartanburg, South Carolina. Lawyer. 
University of South Carolina and University of Michigan. Practiced law 
in Spartanburg. Formerly member Price Adjustment Board, War Department j 
Assistant to Director of Economic Stabilization; Assistant to Director of 
War Mobilization ; Deputy Director, Office of War Mobilization Reconversion; 
Assistant Secretary of State. How President, University of South Carolina. 

CHRISTIANSEN, James George. Major General, U.S, Army (retired). 

Staff Director. University of California, United States Military Academy. 
Former Chief of Staff, Army Ground Forces; Commanding General., 2d Armored 
Division, Ft. Kood, Texae; Commanding General, 6th Armored Division, Ft. 
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Leonard Wood, Missouri; Chief Engineer, Far East Command; Chief of 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, Rome, Italy* 

DUBBELDE, John Julius Jr* Colonel, U.S. Army (retired). Alexandria, 
Virginia. Deputy Staff Director. Johns Hopkins University. Former 
Deputy Budget Officer for War Department; Budget Officer, Office c£ the 
Commander-In-Chief Europe; staff member. Supreme Headquarters. Allied 
Powers Europe; Chief of Plans Division, Office of Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Personnel and Administration, Department of the Army. 
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